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IT  has  been  the  general  opinion  of  all  na- 
tions, even  of  the  moft  barbarous,  that 
man  does  not  die  entirely,  but  that  his  better 
part  fubfifts  after  the  diffolutlon  of  the  body  ; 
and  this  original  notion  of  the  foul’s  immor- 
tality, has  induced  the  moft  learned  and  moft 
ancient  nations  to  indulge  the  belief  of  the 
poflibility  of  the  vlfible  interference  of  fpirits, 
upon  certain  momentous  and  awful  occafions. 

There  is  nothing  more  commonly  talked  of 
than  apparitions  of  departed  fpirits,  of  daemons 
and  ghofts.  The  reality  of  thefe  vifions  pafles 
for  certain  with  a great  number  of  people, 
while  by  as  great  a number  they  are  laughed 
at,  and  treated  as  reveries  and  idle  fears.  Se- 
veral refpeclable  authors  having  written  upon 
this  fubjedl,  fome  of  which  are  expenfive  and 
voluminous,  it  was  deemed  no  unwelcome 
talk  to  colledl  and  extract  from  the  moft  learn- 
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cd  and  judicious  the  moil  remarkable  narra- 
tives, which  prove  the  reality  of  thefc  feveral 
appearances.  We  have,  therefore,  treated  the 
matter  with  all  the  precifion  poffible,  and  but 
rarely  hazarded  an  opinion  upon  the  matter 
ourfelves.  After  giving  the  neceflary  relation, 
moilly  in  the  author’s  own  words,  and  citing 
his  name  for  the  authority,  the  examination 
of  the  matter,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  elFeiled,  and  upon  what  principles  they 
may  be  explained,  the  Reader  is  left  to  judge 
for  himfelf,  whether  they  are  natural  or  mira- 
culous e'sj^nts. 

Our  fuperftitious  anceftors  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  full  as  ridiculous,  with  regard  to 
the  belief  of  ghofts  in  general,  as  the  prefent 
l^ee-thinking  age  may  be  thought  incredulous, 
in  endeavouring  wholly  to  difcredit  and  ex- 
plode them.  But  as  men  of  underflanding 
have  certainly  lived  in  all  ages,  there  is  as 
little  reafon  to  condemn  the  former  for  their 
credulity,  as  there  is  the  latter  entirely  for 
their  unbelief. 

It  perhaps  may  be  Thought  better  to  fleer  a 
middle  courfe.  That  there  have  been  appari- 
tions is  beyond  all  douht,  when  we.  confider 
that  fuch  are  recorded  in  holy  writ.  It  were 
certainly  to  be  wifhed,  that  a line  could  be 
drawn  between  idle  delufions  (the  creatures  of 
a difordered  imagination)  and  real  apparitions ; 
for  moft  intelligent  perfons  are  well  aware, 
that  many  things  of  this  kind,  which  are  not 
real  fa6ls,  are  often  related  to  the  difcredit  and 
certain  confufxon  of  the  reporter* 

Now 
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Now  to  reconcile  matters  between  the  two 
extremes,  may  by  fome  be  thought  fomevvhat 
difficult;  but  in  order  to  fet  fuch  bounds  to 
our  enquiries  as  right  reafon  preferibes,  it  is 
our  intention  in  the  following  Iheets  to  relate 
nothing  bvit  what  is  upoii  the  fureft  founda- 
tion of  credit. 

Many  perfons  have  been,  and  ftill  are,  very 
much  alarmed  at  the  bare  mention  of  a fpirit 
or  apparition  ; and,  in  confequence,  would 
not  venture  a ftep  in  the  dark,  or  acrofs  a 
ciiurcli-yard  at  midnight,  for  fear  of  meeting 
the  awful  form  of  fome  departed  frigid.  This 
can  be  accounted  for  no  otherwife  than  from 
the  prejudice  of  education  : for  our  infant  ideas 
of  this  kind  grow  up  to  maturity  with  our  fta- 
ture,  and  fix  fo  ftrong  and  flrange  an  impref- 
fion  upon  our  minds,  as  even  in  future  life  to 
drive  reafon  from  her  throne. 

But  the  Reader  is  not  wifhed  to  piefume 
from  hence,  or  fuppofe,  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  the  aftual  exiftence  of  fpirits  and  ap- 
paritions ; but  on  the  contrary,  that  v/e  have 
the  beft  evidence  that  fuch  have  been  feen  in 
all  .ages,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  the  fo- 
bereft  and  wifeft  of  mankind,  and  doubtlefs 
fent  by  Providence  as  miniftering  fpirits,  to 
anfwer  fome  fit  decree  of  his  Divine  wifdom. 

Mr.  Addifon,  in  one  of  his  papers,  (No. 
no.)  where  the  feene  is  laid  in  the  country, 
at  the  houfe  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  in 
Worcefterfhire,  obferves,  that  they  are  more 
excufeable  who  believe  in  apparitions,  than 
thofe  who  rejeft  all  extraordinary  revelations 
of  this  kind,  contrary  to  the  reports  of  all 
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hiftorians,  facred  and  profane,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  to  the  traditions  of  all  nations, 
think  the  appearance  of  fpirits  fabulous  and 
groundlefs.  Could  we  not  give  ourfelves  up 
to  the  general  teftiniony  of  mankind,  ' we 
iho'uld  to  tb^  relations  of  particular  perfons 
who  are  living,  and  whom  we  know,  and 
cannot  diilruh  in  other  matters  of  fait. 

To  this  teftimony  may  be  added,  that  not 
only  the  facred  fcriptures  and  hiflorians,  to 
wliom  we  may  join  the  fafts,  but  like  wife  the 
philofophers  of  antiquity  have  favoured  this 
opinion.  Lucretius  himfelf,  though  by  the 
courfe  of  his  philofophy  he  was  obliged  ta 
maintain,  that  the  foul  did  not  exift  fep^ratc 
from  the  body,  makes  no  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  apparitions,  and  that  men  have  often  ap-^ 
peared  after  their  death.  This  Mr.  Addifon 
thinks  very  remarkable  j he  was  fo  preffed 
with  the  matter  of  fadf  which  he  could  have 
the  confidence  to  deny,  that  he  was  forced  to 
account  for  it  by  one  of  the  moft  abfurd  un- 
philofophical  notions  that  ever  was,  ftartedr 

fde  tells  us,  that  the  furfaeps  of  all  bodies 
are  perpetually  flying  off  from  their  refpec- 
tlve  bodies,  Tne.  after  another  ; and  that  thefe 
furfaces,  or  thin  cafes,  that  included  each 
Other  whilft  they  were  joined  in  the  body  like 
the  coats  of  an  onion,  are  fonietimes  feen  in- 
tire  when  they  are  feparated  from  it ; by  which 
means  he  pretended  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fhapes  of  deceafed  or  abfent  per- 
fons. • 

To  Mr.  Acidifon’s  opinion  may  be  added, 
that  of  a great  and  modern  writer.  I3r..  Fer- 
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ricr,  in  his  Effay  on  Apparitions,  obfer 
that  the  prefent  advanced  period  of  the  i8th 
century  has  produced  a learned,  and  what  is 
ftilJ  more,  a falhionable  theorift  in  fupport  of 
this  dodlrine  ; and  this  is  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  '^Lavater  of  Zuric.  This  writer, 
generally  interefting  and  inftrudfive,  often  en- 
thufiaftic,  but  always  amiable,  may  poffibly 
give  a turn  to  the  fortune  of  an  opinion  that 
manyperfons  are  more  willing  to  deftroy,  than, 
able  to  confute.  He  applies  this  dodlrine,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  the  theory  of  fpedlral  phaa- 
nomena,  which  is  likewife  the  dodlrine  of 
Fienus,  Lord  Verulam,  Dr.  Henry  More, 
and  others  ; but  what  he  thinks  of  the  longing 
imagination  of  a lick  or  dying  perfon,  adding 
upon  the  mind  of  an  abfent  friend  or  relation, 
will  perhaps  appear  more  confpicuous  her$ 
from  his  own  words. 

A fick  or  dying  perfon,  or  fome  one  who 
finds  himfelf  in  imminent  danger,  fighs  after 
his  abfent  friend,  his  brother,  his  wife,  or 
fome  perfon,  on  fome  account  or  other,  dear 
to  him  : thefe,  ignorant  of  hisficknefs,  or  his 
danger,  perhaps  do  not  think  of  him  at  this 
moment  : while  the  former,  drawn  by  the  ar- 
dour of  his  imagination,  penetrates  through 
all  intervening  obftacles,  traverfes  fpace,  and 
at  the  fame  time  appears  in  his  adlual  fituation. 
In  other  words,  he  gives  fuch  figns  of  his  pre- 
fence as  approach  to  reality.  But  fuch  an  ap- 
parition, we  can  plainly  underiland,  is  not 

* An  author  of  the  fame  name  very  early  in  the  laft  cen-- 
tury  publ’.lhed  a complete  treatlfe  on  the  fame  fubjeft  in  Latin, 
inuciedj  De  Sp'idris,  , 
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corporeal ; for  the  fick  or  dying  perfon  is  Ian- 
guifhing  on  his  bed,  and  his  friend,  it  may  be^ 
is  travelling  in  full  health  upon  the  agitated 
ocean  ; his  real  prefence  then  becomes  impof- 
fible.  What  is  it  then  that  produces  this  fpe- 
cie  of  manifeftation  ? what  is  the  caufe  that 
a61:s  in  this  diftance  upon  the  fenles  of  the 
one,  and  upon  the  vifual  faculties  of  the 
other  ? It  is  the  imagination — the  imagina- 
tion, loft  and  difordered  in  love,  ardency  of 
defire,  or,  as  one  may  fay,  concentered  in  the 
focus  of  paflion,” 

This  hypothefis  would  explain  other  pre- 
tended appearances  ; the  effeft  of  an  evil  eye^ 
the  operation  in  the  mind  of  a longing  wo- 
man, and  the  fuccefs  of  various  magical  prac- 
tices ; but  yet  it  feems  not  perfectly  to  reach 
that  of  the  apparitions  of  the  dead ; for  death, 
It  is  prefumed,  terminates  all  bodily  affe6i:ions, 
ultra  neque  curce  neque^  gaudis  locumy  without 
having  recourfe  to  any  other  theory. 

- As  for  the  return  of  fpirits  after  death,  the 
Scripture  fuppofes  it  in  more  places  than  one  ; 
for  inftance,  when  the'Witch  of  Endor  raifed 
up  Samuel  at  the  defire  of  Saul,  whether  Sa- 
muel was  really  raifed  or  not,  whether  his 
foul,  or  only  a fhadow,  or  even  nothing  at  all, 
appeared  to  the  woman,  it  is  ftill  certain,  that 
Saul  and  his  attendants,  with  the  generality  of 
the  Hebrews,  believed  the  polfibility  of  the 
tiling  itfelf.  When  Mofes  forbids  enchanters, 
obfervers  of  times,  and  other  forts  of  diviners, 
lie  adds,  prohibition  of  necromancy,  or  con-^ 
fulting  the  dead,  Deut,  xviii.  il.  In  Leviti- 
cgs  XX.  27.  and  elfewhere  alfo,  he  mentions 
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the  frequency  of  perfons  that  had  familiar  fpi- 
rits  by  necromancy,  and  other  unlawful  and 
fuperftitious  methods. 

The  book  of  Job,  whofe  antiquity  is  fup« 
pofed  by  fome  coeval  with  Mofes  himfelf,  is 
full  to  the  purpofe,  who  had  read  particularly 
the  thirty-third  chapter,  where  Eliphaz  ob- 
ferves,  that  God  oftentimes  calls  man  to  're- 
pentance by  vihons  and  dreams. 

If  it  were  neceffary,  an  innumerable  col- 
le6lion  of  quotations  might  be  broughf  from 
the  books  of  the  Bible  to  ferve  the  prefent 
purpofe  ; but  a few  will  ferve  as  well  as  many. 
When  our  Saviour  walked  upon  the  fea,  the 
apoftles  cried  out  for  fear,  faying,  it  is  a fpirit. 
When  the  rich  man  defired  Abraham  to  fend 
Lazarus  to  teftify  unto  his  brethren,  the  fatal 
fituation  his  imprudence  had  brought  him  into, 
and  to  warn  them,  left  they  alfo Jhould  come  into 
that  place  of  torment^  he  evidently  fuppofed  it 
poffible  for  the  dead  to  return,  and  converfe 
with  the  living.  Our  Saviour  in  the  Gofpei 
exprefsly  refutes  the  error  of  the  Sadducees, 
and  proves  the  exiftence  of  the  foul  after  the 
death  of  the  body.  The  doubting  apoflle,  St. 
Thomas,  did  not  hefttate  at  the  poffibility  of 
of  Chrift’s  fecond  appearance,  he  only  quef- 
tioned  the  a6fual  reality  of  his  refurreflion  in 
the  fame  body  ; and  this  feems  to  have  been 
the  opinion  alfo  of  others  of  his  difciples  after 
])i3  refurrection,  for  they  at  firft  fuppofed  that 
tliey  iiad  feen  a fpirit  ; but  Jefus  affured  them 
of  the  contrary,  faying,  Behold  my  hands 
and  feet;  handle  me  and  feel,  for  a fpirit 
hath  not  flefh  and  bones  as  ye  fee  me  have.’^ 
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In  the  fame  manner  he  convinced  his  followers 
of  the  fubftantiability  of  his  appearance,  ap-^ 
pealing  to  the  then  prevailing  opinion  among 
the  Jews,  Hence  it  is  plain,*  that  the  belief 
of  fpiritual  communication  prevailed  in  the 
earlieft  times ; and  neither  Chrift,  nor  his 
apoftles,  nor,  after  them  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  took  any  pains  to  deftroy  or  confute 
the  notion.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  fup- 
pofed,  and  in  fome  degree  authorifed  them,  by 
their'  filence,  their  difcourfes^  and  their  ac- 
tions. 

Thefe  proofs  of  Scripture  are  fo  plain,  and 
we  have  had  fo  many  extraordinary  inflances 
to  verify  it,  that  we  cannot  judicioufly  deny 
fuch  fafts  as  come  to  us  attefted  upon  the  pro- 
bity of  our  friends,  who  relate  from  their  own 
experience  fuch  wonderful  inftances  as  might 
awaken  the  moft  unthinking  wretch ; and  who 
dare  deny,  but  that  the  all-gracious  God, 
amongft  other  wife  and  tender  methods  which 
he  makes  ufe  of  to  call  finners  to  himfelf,  may, 
and  often  does,  make  ufe  of  this. 

Many  inftances  have  happened  of  God’s^ 
mercy,  and  more  than  ordinary  occurrence  in 
the  converfion  of  great  finners,  from  St.  Paul 
down  to  the  fafts  related  by  Dr.  Doddridge  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Colonel  Gardener,  than 
which  none  can  be  more  ftrange,  fudden,  anef 
wonderful,  nor  more  worthy  of  being  cre- 
dited, as  the  reverend  divine,  who  relates  it, 
had  not  the  leaft  view  or  advantage  in  the 
publilhing  it ; but  through  the  hopes  of  its 
being  r^fefuf  to  awaken  others  as  great  finners, 
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as  in  the  inftance  of  manlfeft  mercy,  he  him'- 
felf  records  of  the  perfon  whofe  life  he  writes*- 
The  reality  therefore  of  the  apparitions  of 
angels,  daemons,  and  departed  fouls,  cannot 
be  denied,  without  deftroying  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  relate  and  fuppofe  them* 
However  we  may  be  permitted  to  exerclfe  our 
reafon  concerning  the  manner  in  which  theie 
apparitions  were  efledled  : as  whether  they 
were  real  or  imaginary  ; whether  they  had 
tangible,  palpable,  and  material,  or  only  fub- 
tile  and  aerial  bodies,  like  condenfed  vapours, 
which  ftrike  the  fenfe  of  fight  as  living  per- 
fons,  fpeaking,  walking,  and  adling  like  ani- 
mated bodies;  or  whether  they were  mere 
phantoms,  which  impofed  upon  the  fenfes  of 
men  ; or  whether  it  was  a fort  of  fafeination 
and  illufion  wrought  npon  the  fpedtators,  who 
imagined  that  they  faw,  heard,  and  felt  what 
only  exifted  in  their  own  fancies,  as  it  fome- 
times  happens  in  fleep,  and  even  when  we  are 
awake  ; our  ignorance  of  natural  caufes  mak- 
ing us  take  for  real,  what  is  only  apparent. 
Thus  when  a flick  is*  immerged  in  water,  it 
appears  crooked  or  broken,  though  there  be 
no  change  in  the  flick,  but  only  in  the  vifual 
rays  which  tranfmits  the  objedl  to  the  fight  ; 
and  fo,  if  you  hold  a candle  aliglit  pretty  near 
to  a looking-glafs,  you  fhall  fee  two  flames 
burning,  although  there  be  but  one  candle  in 
real  fubftance.  Who  is  there,’’  fays  a reve- 
rend and  learned  Author,  that  can  explain, 
fatisfacSlorily,  with  what  bodies  angels  have 
appeared  to  men,  fo  as  not  only  to  be  feeri, 
but  even  felt  ? How  deceafed  perfons  have 
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appeared,  and  fpoke  as  perfons  whom  wc 
fee,  as  in  dreams  ufually  do.  For  it  is  cer- 
tain,  that  angels  have  appeared  in  this  man- 
ner,  though  we  know  they  have  not  mate- 
rial  bodies.  Hence  arifes  a queftion,  which 
is  very  dilEcult  to  refolve,  and  that  is,  how 
the  patriarchs  could  walh  their  feet,  or  how 
Jacob  wreftled  with  an  angel  ? In  both  which 
cafes  there  muft  have  been  a tangible  body.’’ 
Difquifitions  of  this  fort,  though  attended 
with  doubt  and  difHculty,  alFord  an  ufeful  en- 
tertainment to  the  mind,  provided  we  confine 
ourfelves  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  and 
do  not,  like  fome  alFe61:ed  heathen  philofo 
phers,  unreafonably  flatter  ourfelves  with  ima- 
gining that  we  really  do  not  really  underftand. 
Neither  can  we  difcover  what  necelTity  there 
IS,  to  alFxrm  or  deny,  or  pronounce  peremp- 
torily concerning  thefe  matters,  which  we  can-* 
not  without  rafhnefs  and  prefumption,  and 
which  we  may  ftill  remain  ignorant  of,  with- 
out fin  or  any  other  inconvenience. 

A little  time  more,  and  we  Ihall  be  removed 
into  that  ftate,  the  experience  of  which  we 
cannot  know  while  here  upon  earth,  as  thofe 
who  are  gone  before  us,  however  willing,  are 
not  permitted,  upon  every  frivolous  occafion, 
to  revifit  their  friends,  though  upon  fome  mo- 
mentous occafions  we  know  it  has  happened, 
which  makes  Blair,  in  his  Poem  of  the  Grave, 
fay : 

Tell  us,  ye  dead,  if  ye  In  pity  can. 

Beyond  this  fphere  what  is  the  future  plan  ; 

Some 
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Some  courteous  ghoft,  if  any  fuch  there  bc^ 
Tell  us,  in  after-life,  what  things  ye  fee  ; 

For  fome  of  you,  we  know,  in  days  of  old. 
The  fatal  ftory  to  mankind  have  told  ; 
Forewarning  them  of  death — Oh  then  comply. 
And  tell,  in  charity,  what  ’tis  to  die  ; — 

But  you’re  withheld,  no  matter,  death  muft 
caU, 

The  curtain  drop,  and  time  will  clear  up  all. 

Without  denying,  therefore,  what  is  cer- 
tain, it  is  our  duty  to  remain  in  filence,  and 
frankly  confefs  our  ignorance  of  the  matter 
and  the  manner  in  which  apparitions  are  ef- 
fected. It  will  be  faid,  that  this  is  not  refolv- 
ing  the  difficulty  which  furrounds  us.  This 
muft  be  owned,  our  wideft  refearches  are  ge- 
nerally the  moft  circumfcrtbed,  and  at  the  fame 
time  we  may  obferve,  that  God  has  not  per- 
mitted us  to  know  more  : Whoever  attempts 
to  pry  too  far  into  the  myftery  of  his  works, 
will  be  dazzled  by  the  fplendour  which  beams 
from  them.  Scrutator  majejiatis^  opprimetur  a 
gloria^ 

The  philofophers  of  the  pagan  world,  who 
had  all  derived  their  religion  and  knowledge 
from  the  theology  of  the  Egyptian  and  Eaftern 
nations,  and  the  Romans,  who  borrowed  theirs 
from  the  Greeks,  were  all  firmly  perfuaded 
that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  appeared  fometimes 
to  the  living,  and  fometimes  gave  notice  of 
futur  events.  Homer,  the  moft  ancient  of  all 
the  Greek  writers,  and  their  greatcft  divine, 
relates  feveral  apparitions,  not  only  of  good 
but  alfo  of  bad  men.  In  the  Odyffey  he  in- 
troduces 
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troduces  UlyfTes  confulting  Tyrefius,  ia  ordef 
to  call  up  the  fouls  of  deceafed  perfons  to 
know  the  refult  of  future  events.  Lucan,  in 
the  fixth  book  of  his  Phafalia,  introduces 
Pompey  confulting  a forcerefs,  and  requiring 
her  to  call  up  a departed  foul,  that  he  might 
learn  his  future  fortune.  Retiring  upwards, 
and  nearer  to  more  modern  times,  we  find  a 
fimilar  opinion  received  among  the  Northern 
nations.  It  was  a prevailing  perfuafion  among 
them,  that  apparitions  were  the  fouls  of  per- 
fons lately  deceafed,  and  the  way  to  prevent 
their  appearing  any  more  was,  either  to  be- 
head, or  burn  the  body;  as  is  ftill  the  cuftom 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  vampirifm  is 
the  prevailing  opinion. 

Whether  it  is  grofs  material  bodies  we  are 
apt  to  fee  when  we  behold  apparitions,  or  only 
a fubtile  aerial  fluid  which  afits  upon  the  vifual 
faculty,  and  forms  a deceptio  vtfusy  is  a quef- 
tion  I believe  eafily  anfwered.  A certain 
proof  that  the  uncommon  appearances  of  the 
fort,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  did  not  appear, 
at  leaft  in  common  with  fuch,  is,  that  they 
were  only  feen  by  thofe  for  whom  God  in- 
tended them.  The  angel  which  Mofes  faw 
and  converfed  with,  and  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  law  in  Horeb,  was  feen  by  him 
only.  The  angel  which  condu61ed  the  Ifrae- 
lites  through  the  defert,  was  only  feen  by 
Mofes.  It  appears  likewife,  that  the  angel, 
which  was  feen  by  Balaam’s  afs,  was  not  at 
firft  perceived  by  the  prophet.  The  voice 
which  was  heard  by  Samuel,  was  not  heard  by 
the  high-prieft  Eli,  though  he  lay  fo  near, 

thal^ 
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that  the  yomig  prophet  imaganed  it  was  Eli 
himfelf  that  called  him. 

When  the  angel  Gabriel  was  fent  to  reveal 
to  Daniel  the  fucceffion  of  the  four  great  em- 
pires, he  was  feen  by  the  prophet  only.  When 
the  angel  appeared  to  St.  Paul  on  his  journey 
to  Damafcus,  St.  Luke  obferves,  that  the  men 
which  travelled  with  him  heard  a voice,  but 
faw  nothing.  The  angel  which  came  down 
and  troubled  the  water  of  the  pool  of  Bethefda 
was  not  vifible  to  all  the  people  at  once,  but 
they  concluded  he  was  come  down,  when  they 
faw  the  water  in  motion  ; and  then  every  one 
made  hafte  to  ftep  in,  or  get  themfelves  put  in 
by  others. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  Turks  and 
Perfians,  that  near  the  clofe  of  life,  every  per- 
fon  has  fome  fort  of  extraordinary  revelation 
of  that  event.  Even  the  moft  ancient  of  their 
writings  prove  this.  Herbelot,  in  his  oriential 
library  relates,  the  Sultan  Modlandi  Bemvilla, 
as  he  rofe  one  day  from  table,  faid  to  one  of 
his  wives  who  was  prefent,  who  are  thefe  peo- 
ple that  are  come  in  here  without  leave  ? Upon 
looking  round,  fhe  could  fee  no  one,  but  ob- 
ferved  that  he  grew  pale,  and  immediately  fell 
down  dead.  The  Mahometan  writings  are 
full  of  ftories,  which  fhew  that  the  dodlrine 
of  fpirits  has,  from  the  earliefl;  times,  prevailed 
amongft  them. 

Writers  of  the  firft  credit,  who  relate  the 
difeoveries  of  mines  and  metals,  all  agree  in 
this,  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  deepeft  minims, 
it  is  a common  thing  for  fpirits  to  appear  in  the 
habit  of  miners,  running  up  and  down  very 
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cfEcloufly,  as  if  they  were  bufy  at  work  ; dig-^ 
ing  for -the  ore^  laying  it  up  in  heaps,  drawing 
it  out  of  the  mine,  turning  the  cranfwheel, 
and  in  lliort,  feeming  to  be  deeply  employed 
in  allifting  the  workmen,  without  doing  any 
thing  really  all  the  while.  This  bufmefs  is 
very  aptly  reprefented  in  a print  prefixed  to 
the  quarto  edition  of  the  remains  of  the  ever 
memorable  John  Hales. 

Groogius  Agricola,  in  his  treatife  upon  me- 
tals and  the  art  of  mining,  differtates  a long 
while  upon  this  fubjeft,  and  diftinguiflies  the 
fpirits,  which  appear  in  mines  and  hollows  of 
mountains.  Into  three  forts.  Some  of  them, 
he  fays,  are  deformed  and  little,  like  dwarfs  ; 
others  appear  like  old  men,  bent  with  age, 
and  in  the  habit  of  miners,  with  their  Ihii  ts 
tucked  up,  and  a piece  of  leather  tied  round 
their  waifts,  all  feeming  very  bufy,  but  really 
doing  nothing  elfe  but  frighting  the  workmen. 
He  goes  on  to  relate,  that  the  valuable  mine 
at  Anneberg,  called  the  crown  of  rofes^  was 
entirely  deferted,  and  remained  many  years 
un wrought  from  this  only  caufe  ; and  Olaus 
Magnus,  another  writer  upon  this  fubjecTt, 
fays,  that  he  has  known  many  a rich  mine 
entirely  deferted  for  fear  of  this  extraordinary 
vifitation. 

It  is  obferved,  that  in  all  countries  fuperftl- 
tion  keeps  pace  with  ignorance  ; and  that  the 
power  of  the  devil  is  always  greateft,  when 
people  are  moft  immerfed  in  vice  and  error. 
Accordingly  the  firft  difcoverers  of  theAVeft- 
erri  world  were  often  witneffes  of  fomething 
very  extraordinary  in  thofe  parts  of  their  ear- 
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Heft  difcoverles.  Olaus  Magnus,  the  laft  men-* 
tioned  author,  who  was  Archbifhop  of  Upfal, 
in  his  work  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  North- 
ern nations,  obferves,  that  in  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Finland,  and  Lapland,  there  are  fre- 
quently feen  fpirits,  or  fpeftres,  who  are  very 
Iroublefome  to  fuch  as  are  there  indued  with 
what,  with  us,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  fe- 
cond  fight. 

Even  to  this  prefent  time,  the  Laplanders, 
both  fuch  as  profefs  chriftianity,  and  fuch  as 
continue  in  idolatry,  have  a ftrong  belief  in 
apparations  of  departed  fouls,  and  feem  to 
fliew,  in  their  opinion  upon  this  fubje£l,  all 
that  might  be  expelled  from  the  utmoft  extra- 
vagance of  the  prejudice  of  education.  They 
fuppofe  thefe  fpedlres  to  be  the  manes  or  fpirits 
of  their  departed  relations,  and  fuppofe  that 
thefr  ufual  haunts  are  about  rocks,  mountains, 
woods,  and  wild  places,  juft  as  the  Romans 
paid  honours  to  the  fawns  and  wood  deities. 
In  ftiort,  the  opinion  of  fpirits  returning  again 
has  the  moft  refpedlable  authors  for  vouchers. 
Plutarch,  Plato,  Socrates,  and  the  beft  Greek 
writers  are  full  of  the  tradition  concerning 
deceafed  perfons  coming  again.  It  appears  to 
have  prevailed  amongft  the  ancient  Jews  and 
Romans.  It  has  got  footing  in  the  Eaft  ; the 
Northern  parts  of  Europe  are  ting’d  with  the 
opinion,  and  more  than  the  ftiadow  of  it  is  in 
modern  Europe  to  this  day. 

People,  whofe  fancies  are  full  of  the  mar- 
vellous, are  always  ready  to  frighten  others 
with  fome  dreadful  tale,  which,  perhaps,  they 
have  related  till  they  a(Sually  believe  it  theni- 
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felves,  take  the  alarm  from  the  me^  common 
and  innocent  circumftance  in  the  world. 
Among  other  incidents  to  which  the  decay  of 
timber  in  building  is  liable  to,  nothing  is  more 
ufual  than  to  hear  from  rotten  wood  what  is 
vulgarly  called  the  death-watch,  and  is  gene- 
rally believed  wherever  it  is  heard,  to  foretell 
the  death  of  fome  of  the  family  ; while  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  fuch  weak  conceits 
and  caufelefs  fears.  What  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  death-watch  is  a little  animal, 
about  two  lines  and  a half  long,  underftanding 
a line  to  be  the  i-8th  of  an  inch.  It  appears, 
when  viewed  through- a microfcope,  of  a dark 
colour  and  fpotted.  This  little  animal  is  gene- 
rally found  in  the  hollow  of  wrotten  wood^ 
where  it  can  make  a ticking,  which  it  per- 
forms like  a watch,  b\>t  fomewhat  louder  and 
quicker. 

The  philofophical  tranfa6lions  for  the  year 
1698,  p,  376,  record  a remarkable  inftance  of 
this  kind.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a fpider 
and  a fly  in  the  web  make  a fimilar  noife,  and 
from  the  difiiculty  of  difcoveiring  the  reality  of 
the  caufe,  fome  perfons  governed  by  common 
report,  have  fancied  this  extraordinary  noife  a 
folemn  admonition  and  warning  of  fome  fpi- 
rit,  to  warn  and  prepare  fome  one  for  another 
ftate. 

Hence  people,  fond  of  the  marvellous,  fill 
their  neighbour’s  ears  with  wonders  and  prodi- 
gies, as  if  providence  capricioufly  warned  in 
common  the  generality  of  mankind  ; for  there- 
are  few,  but  in  their  lives  muft,  at  one  time 
or- other,  have  heard  the  death-watch.  It  is  all 
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one,  fays  Tillotfon,  to  a good  man,  whetber 
he  has  a fummons  or  not,  for  he  is  always 
ready  either  with  or  without  it. 

There  are  many  who,  in  the  catalogue  of 
fpirits,  rank  thofe  mateors,  or  ignis  fatui^ 
which  are  frequently  feen  in  meadows,  upon 
liiui/li  Idiids,  rivers;^  and  ill  church  yard^,  be- 
caufe  they  feem  generally  to  purlUe  thofe  that 
endeavour  to  run  away  from  them^  though 
fometimes  they  are  known  to  be  ftationary, 
or  to  retire  from  travelleis;  but  the  Welch 
lights,  of  which  we  have  given  an  accouiit 
from  Mr.  Baxter  and  others,  are  a very  differ* 
ent  and  more  wonderful  phenomena. 

The  fire  alfo  affords  a kind  of  divination  to 
fome  ; they  fee  fwords,  guns^  caftles,  churches, 
prifons,  coflSns,  wedding  rings,  facks  of  mo- 
ney, men  and  women,  or  whatever  they  either 
fear  or  wifh,  plainly  depidt^d  in  the  glowing 
coals. 

But  leaving  thefe  fanciful  perfbns  to  illufions 
and  the  terrors  of  their  own  imaginations  : if 
we  examine  the  matter  of  apparitions  by  the 
light  of  reafon,  we  cannot  deny  the  intire 
poffibility  of  fuch  appearances,  without  giv- 
ing up  the  very  fundamental  articles  of  our 
Chriftianity.  The  fame  Almighty  Power 
which  has  created  myrriads  of  fpirits,  can  un- 
doubtedly, at  his  pleafure,  appoint  a partial 
and  lefs  glorified  one  to  perform  a part,  the 
purpofe  of  v/hich  is  not  perhaps  within  the 
ken  of  the  fhort  fightedaefs  of  man. 

Man  was  not  made  to  queflion  but  adore., 
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How  is  it  poffible^  that  a finite  nnderliand- 
ing  fhould  be  able  to  comprehend  all  the  de- 
figns  of  infinite  wifdom  ? Thofe  things  may 
appear  to  God  to  be  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
which  to  ns,  who  fee  but  in  part,  may  feem  to 
be  of  no  moment  at  all.  We  cannot  do  bet- 
ter in  fnch  cafes,  than  to  follow  die  lulc  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Pamel.  in  that  mofl:  admirabk 
poem,  The  Hermit : 

Believe  th’  Almighty  jufi:, 

And  when  thou  can’t  unriddle,  learm  to 
trull.” 

It  is  the  conftant  and  invariable  eonducfl  of 
Divine  Providence,  to  fulFer  the  rleareft  truths 
to  be  attended  with  fome  obfeurity,  therefore 
we  cannot  be  furprifed  at  finding  this  fubjedl 
involved  in  doubt  and  contradi6lion,  nor  at 
meeting  with  fome  circumllances  which  can  be 
attributed  only  to  the  illufions  to  which  the 
imperfedt  organs  of  ©ur  fenfes  are  fubjedl  to  ; 
for  It  mull  be  owned,  that  an  imagination, 
llrongly  poffelTed  with  prejudices,  or  a weak, 
credulous,  and  fearful  mind,  is  capable  of  form- 
ing many  a chymerical  notion,  and  imagining 
that  they  fee  and  hear  what  in  reality  has  no 
exillence.  Therefore  it  is  of  great  confequence 
to  religion  and  truth  to  feparate  fuch  from  one 
another,  that  the  weak  may  not  be  milled  by 
their  own  prejudices,  or  the  dexterity  of  the 
artful  in  weakening  the  credit  of  unquef- 
tionable  truths,  and  attributing  to  the  ^devil 
the  gloiious  and  undoubted  works  of  God. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  from  what  has  been  faid  • 
before,  and  what  is  hereafter  related  upon  this 
head,  we  may  conclude  : 

That  angels,  glorified  fpirits,  or  departed 
fouls,  are  fometime^  known  to  appear,  and 
confequently,  that  thefe  apparitions  are  not 
only  poffible,  but  real  and  adlual,  founded 
upon  the  authority  of  Scripture,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  upon  the  teftimony 
of  authors  of  credit,  Greek,  Latin,  Chrillian 
and  Heathen,  ancient  and  modern,  Philofo- 
phers,  divines,  poets,  and  moralifts,  and  the 
' mofi;  fober  living  tradition  aflert  the  fa6ls, 
therefore,  notwithftanding  from  the  want  of 
experience  in  ourfelves,  fo  much  is  due  to  the 
probity  of  others,  that  we  may  give  our  aflent 
to  the  relations  of  others,,  while  they  coincide 
with  reafon  and  religion. 

Hence  we  find  that  the  foul  Is  immortal, 
and  that  there  is  a future  ftate,  with  punifh- 
meats  for  the  wicked,  and  rewards  for  the 
good,  and  that  nothing  defiled  fhall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  That  there  are  good 
angels,  which  Incline  us  to  good  ; and  evil 
fpirits,  which  tempt  us  to  irreligion  and  wick- 
ed pra6t:ices  : and  thefe  are  the  principal  points 
on  which  the  enfuing  Iheets  are  compiled 
upon. 

We  may  alfo  confirm  ourfelves  in  this  great 
truth,  that  fpiritual  beings,  as  well  as  departed 
fouls,  as  angels  and  daemons,  are  inverted  by 
the  Supjeme  Being,  the  creator  and  prefervec^ 
of  all  things,  with  an  extenfive  power  of  a6t- 
ing  upon  fublunary  bodies,  and  caufing  in  them 
very  great  and  very  dreadful  alterations# 

The 
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• The  conclufion  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing variety  of  fa6i:s,  collected  from  the  moft 
refpefkable  authority  and  fcrupulous  veracity, 
founded  upon  that  perfuafion  of  St.' Paul,  that 
the  air  is  full  of  fpirits,  called  by  him  the 
frinces  of  the  power  of  the  alr^  and  rulers'. of  the 
darknefs  of  this  worlds  the  head  of  whom  is' 
ftiled  in  the  Gofpel  the  Prince  of  this  World* 
We  may  farther  learn,  that  the  power  of  thefc 
fpirits  would  be  much  more  extenfive  than  it 
is,  if  it  were  not  limited  by  the  power  of  him 
who  has  faid,  thus  far  Jhalt  thou  gOj  and  no  far^ 
iher  ; and  the  mercy  of  Jefus  Chrift,  who  af- 
fures  us  in  his  Gofpel,  that  he  has  overcome 
Satan,  and  made  him  fall  from  heaven,  and 
commands  us  perpetually  to  pray,  that  we  may 
refift  temptation,  and  be  fecure  from  the  ma- 
lice of  the  Devil,  who,  in  the  Apoftle’s  phrafe, 
like  a roaring  lion^  walketh  about ^ fecking  whom  to 
devour^  if  we  give  him  any  opportunity  of 
doing  it  by  our  own  negligence  and  prefump- 
tion,  in  expofing  ourfelves  needlefsiy  to  the 
danger  of  his  temptations. 
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OR, 

GENUINE  ANEC- DOTES 

Of  THE 

DEAD. 


BOOK  I. 

SHEWING  FROM  GOOD  AUTHORITIES,  AND  BY 
MANY  V/ELL-ATTESTED  RELATIONS,  THAT 
THE  soul’s  ACTIVE  POWER  AND  OPERATIONS 
REMAIN  IN  EXERCISE  AFTER  IT  HATH  QUIT- 
TED THE  BODY;  AND  THOUGH  IT  IS  SAID, 
“ THE  SOULS  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS"^ENTER  INTO 
REST,”  YET  IT  IS  PLAIN,  THAT  THE  SOULS 
OF  MEN,  OR  OTHER  UNEMBODIED  SPIRITS, 
ARE  FREOUENTLY  EMPLOYED  TO  ALARM  AND 
V.’ARN  US  AGAINST  DEATH,  OR  OTHER  THREA- 
TENED OR  APPROACHING  DANGER,  EITHER 
BY  REAL  APPEARANCES,  OR  BY  DREAMS  OR 
VISIONS,  AND  SOMETIMES  BY  STRONG  IM- 
PRESSIONS UPON  THE  MIND  AND  SPIRITS, 
AS  EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  RE- 
LATIONS. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Apparition  of  the  Duchejs  of  Mazarine  to  Madam 
de  Beauclair,  Remarkable  one  at  Rochejler^  re- 
lated in  Mr,  Baxter  s works.  Appearance  of  a 
Lady  'to  her  friend^  to  forewarn  her  of  her  ap- 
proaching diffoliition.  Dr,  Donne's  wife  to  him 
in  Pans,  with  rejledlions  from  Mr,  FlaveL 


The  Appearance  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Mazarine,  Mf 
trefs  to  King  Charles  the  II,  to  Madam  Da 
Beauclair,  Mijlrefs  to  King  fames  II,  ■ 

(FROM  THE  FEMALE  SPECTATOR.) 

The  author  of  the  following  narrative  which 
was  publifhed  fome  years  ago,  folemnly  de- 
clared he  was  perfeftly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  ^ 
it ; as  well  as  feveral  other  perfons  of  undoubted 
credit.  j 

’Tis  well  known  to  moft  people  acquainted  with  { 
the  Engliffi  hiflory,  that  the  celebrated  Duchefs  | 
of  Mazarine  was  mi  ft  refs  to  King  Charles  IL  Mr. 
Waller  particularly  takes  notice  of  her,  as  one  of 
the  favourites  of  that  Monarch  in  the  following 
lines; 

When 
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When  thro’  the  world  fair  hfazarine  had  run, 

“ Bright  as  her  fellow  traveller  the  fun, 

“ Hither  at  laft  the  Roman  eagle  flies, 

“ As  the  laft  triumph  of  her  conquering  eyes.” 

N 

Madam  De  Beauclair,  was  a Lady  equally  ad- 
mired and  beloved  by  his  brother  and  fucceflbr 
James  the  II.  Between  thefe  two  ladies  there  was 
an  uncommon  friendfhip,  fuch  as  is  rarely  found 
in  perfons  bred  up  in  courts;  particularly  thofe  of 
the  fame  fex,  and  in  the  fame  fituation. 

But  the  Angularity  of  their  circumftances  might 
contribute  a good  deal  towards  it;  they  having 
both  loft  their  Royal  Lovers,  the  one  by  death, 
the  other  by  abdication.  They  were  both  women 
of  excellent  underftandings,  had  enjoyed  all 
that  the  world  could  give  them,  and  were  arrived 
at  an  age,  in  which  they  might  be  fuppofed  to  de- 
fpife  all  its  pomps  and  vanities.  I fliall  without  any 
further  introduilion,  give  the  whole  of  the  rela- 
tion, in  the  author’s  own  words,  who  declared 
himfelF  to  be  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  truth  of  it. 

“ After  the  burning  of  Whitehall,  thefe  two  la- 
dies were  allotted  very  handfome  apartments  in 
the  ftable-yard,  St.  James’s;  but  the  face  of  public 
affairs  being  then  wholly  changed,  and  a new  fet 
of  courtiers  as  well  as  rules  of  behaviour  coiije  in- 
to vogue,  they  converfed  almoft  only  with  each 
other. 

About  this  time  it  was  tliat  Reafon  firft  began 
to  oppofe  itielt  to  Faith,  or  at  leaft  to  be  fet  up 
again  ft  it  by  fome  who  had  an  ambition  to  be 
thought  more  penetrating  than  their  neighbours. 
The  doftrinefoon  fpread,  and  was  too  much  talked 
cm  not  to  be  frequently  a fubjeft  of  converfatiou 
Tor  tliefe  two  ladies ; and  though  I cannot  fay  that 
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either  of  them  were  thoroughly  convinced  by  it, 
yet  the  fpecious  arguments  made  ufe  of  by  per- 
fonsof  high  reputation  for  their  learning,  had  fuch 
an  effefl:  on  both,  as  to  raife  great  doubts  in  them 
concerning  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  exiftence  after  death.  In  one  of 
the  ferious  confultations  they  had  together  on  this 
head,  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  on  which 
ever  of  them  the  lot  fhould  fall  to  be  firfl;  called  from 
this  world,  Ihe  fliould-return,  if  there  was  a poffi- 
bility  of  doing  fo,  and  give  the  other  an  account  in 
what  manner  the  was  difpofed  oh — This  proinife 
is  feenis  was  often  repeated,  and  the  Duchefs  hap- 
pening to  fall  Tick,  and  her  life  defpaired  of  by  all 
about  her.  Madam  de  Beauclair  reminded  her  of 
what  file  expefted  from  her;  to  which  her  grace 
replied,  {he  might  depend  upon  her  performance. 
Thefe  words  paifed  between  them  not  above  an 
hour  before  the  diiTolution  of  that  great  lady,  and 
were  fpoke  before  feveral  perfons  who  were  in  the 
room,  but  at  that  time  they  were  far  from  com- 
prehending the  meaning  of  what  they  heard. 

Some  years  after  the  Duchefs’s  deceafe,  hap- 
pening, in  a vifit  I made  to  Madam  de  Beauclair, 
to  fall  on  the  topic  of  futurity,  fbe  expreffed  her  , 
difbelief  of  it  with  a great  deal  of  warmth  ; which  j 
a little  furprifed  me,  as  being  of  a quite  contrary  I 
way  of  thinking  myfelf,  and  had  always,  by  the  i 
religion  fhe  profeffed,  fuppofed  her  highly  fo.  I | 
took  the  liberty  of  offering  Tome  arguments,  | 
which  I imagined  would  have  been  convincing  to  j 
prove  the  reafonablenefs  of  depending  on  a life  to  | 
come ; I'o  which  fhe  anfwered,  that  not  all  that  [ 
the  whole  world  could  fay  fhould  ever  perfuade  I 
her  to  that  opinion  ; and  then  related  to  me  the  I 
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contrafl:  made  between  her  and  her  dear  departed 
friend  the  Duchefs  of  Mazarine. 

It  was  in  vain  I urged  the  ftrong  probability  there 
was  that  fouls  in  another  world  might  not  be  per- 
mitted to  perform  the  engagements  they  had  en- 
tered into  in  this,  efpecially,  when  they  were  of 
a nature,  repugnant  to  the  divine  Will. — Which, 
faid  I,  has  inanifejlly  placed  a Jlaming  fioord  be- 
tween  human  knowledge  and  the  proJpe£l  of  that 
glorious  Eden^  we  hope,  by  Faith,  to  be  inheritors 
of  hereafter.  Therefore,  added  /,  her  grace  of 
Mazarine  may  be  in  pojfeffion  of  all  thofe  immenfe 
' felicities  which  are  prormfed  to  the  virtuous,  and 
even  now  interceding  that  the  dear  partner  of  her 
heart  may  fiare  the  fame,  yet  may  be  denied  the 
privilege  f imparting  to  you  what  fhe  is,  or  that 
fie  exyis  at  ail.  | 

Nothing  I could  fay  made  the  leaft  imprellion; 
and  I found,  to  niy  great  concern,  that  fhe  was 
become  as  great  an  advocate  for  the  liew  doflrine 
of  non  exiflence  after  death,  as  any  of  thofe  who 
firft  propofed  it;  on  which,  from  that  time  for- 
ward, 1 avoided  all  difeourfe  with  her  on  that 
head. 

It  was  not  however  many  months  after  we  had 
this  converfation,  that  I happened  to  be  at  the 
houfe  of  a perfon  of  condition,  whom,  fince  the 
death  of  the  Duchefs  of  Mazarine,  Madam  de 
Beauclair  had  the  greateft  intimacy  with  of  any  of 
her  acquaiiuance.  We  were  juft  fat  down  to 
cards  about  mne  o’clock  in  the  evening,  as  near 
as  I can  remember,  v,?hen  a fervant  came  haftily 
into  the  room,  and  acquainted  the  lady  I was 
with,  that  Madam  de  Beauclair  had  fent  to  intreat 
foe  would  come  that  moment  to  her;  adding,  that 
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if  fhe  ever  defired  to  fee  her  more  in  this  worJd^ 
ihe  mull  not  delay  her  vifit. 

So  odd  a mcffage  might,  very  well  furprize  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  was  delivered;  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  think  of  it,  Ihfe  alkcd,  Who  brought 
it  ? And  being  told  it  was  Madam  de  Beauclair’s 
groom  of  the  chambers,  ordered  he  fhould  come 
in,  and  demanded  of  him,  if  his  lady  were  well, 
or  if  lie  knew  of  any  thing  extraordinary  that  had 
happened  to  her  which  Ihould  occafion  this  hally 
fummons?  To  which  he  arifwered,  that  he  was 
iutirely  incapable  of  telling  her  the  meaning;  only 
as  to  his  lady’s  health,  he  never  faw  nor  heard  her 
complain  of  any  indifpofition. 

‘V  Well,  then,”  faid  the  lady,  (a  little  out  of  hu- 
mour) “ 1 defire  you’ll  make  my  excufe,  as  I have 
“ really  a great  cold,  and  am  fearful  the  night 

“ air  may  increafe  it,  but  to-morrow  I will  not 

“ fall  to  wait  on  her  very  early  in  the  morning,” 
The  man  being  gone,  we  were  beginning  to 
form  feveral  conjeclures  on  this  meffage  of  Madam 
de  Beauclair,  but  before  we  had  time  to  agree  on 
what  might  be  the  moll  feafiblc  occafion,  he  re- 
turned again,  and  with  him  Mrs.  Ward,  her  wo- 
man, both  feemingly  v'ery  much  confufed  and  out 
of  breath, 

“ O,  madam,”  cried  fhe,  “ my  lady  exprelTes 
an  infinite  concern  that  you  Ihould  refufe  this 

“ requell,  which  Ihe  fays  will  be  her  lalt.  She 

“ fays  that  Ihe  is  convinced  of  her  not  being  in  a 
“ condition  to  receive  your  vifit  to-morrow  ; but 
“ as  a token  of  her  friendlhip,  bequeaths  you  this 
“ little  cafket  containing  her  watch,  necklace,  and 
feme  jewels,  which  Ihe  deCres  you  will  wear  in 
“ remembrance  of  her. 

Thefe 
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Thefc  words  were  accompanied  with  the  deli- 
livery  of  the  legacy  fire  mentioned,  and  that,  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Ward’s  words,  threw  us  both  into  a 
confternation  we  were  not  able  to  exprefs-  The 
Lady  would  fain  have  entered  into  Tome  difeourfe 
with  Mrs.  Ward  concerning  the  affair  : but  flie 
evaded  it  by  faying,  ffie  had  left  only  an  under- 
maid  with  Madam  de  Beauclair,  and  muff  return 
immediately;  on  which  the  Lady  cry’d,  ail  at, 
once,  “ I will  go  with  you,  there  muff  be  fome- 

thing  very  uncommon  certainly  in  this/’  I of- 
fered to  attend  her,  being,  as  well  I might,  de 
firous  of  getting  fome  light  into  what  at  prefent 
appeared  fo  myfterious. 

In  fine,  we  went  that  infiant,  but  as  no  mentlori 
was  made  of  me,  nor  Madam  de  Beauclair  might 
not  probably  be  informed  I was  with  the  lady 
when  her  fervant  came;  good  manners  and  de- 
cency obliged  me  to  wait  in  a lower  apartment, 
unlefs  fhe  gave  leave  for  my  admittance. 

She  was  however  no  fooner  informed  I was 
there  than  fhe  defired  I would  come  up.  I did 
fo,  and  found  her  fitting  in  an  eafy  chair  near  her 
bed-fide,  and  in  my  eyes,  as  well  as  all  thofe  pre- 
fent, feemed  in  as  perfedi;  health  as  ever  fhe  had 
bean. 

On  our  enquiring  if  fhe  felt  any  inward  dlforder 
which  fhould  give  room  for  the  melancholy  ap- 
prehenfions  her  meffage  'tcllified,  fhe  replied  in 
the  negative;  yet,  faid  fhe,  with  a little  figh,  you 
will  foon,  very  foon,  behold  me  pafs  from  this 
w'orld  into  that  eternity  which  1 once  doubted, 
but  am  now  affured  of. 

As  fhe  fpoke  thefe  laff  words,  fhe  looked  full  in 
my  face,  as  it  were  to  remind  me  of  the  converfation 
we  frequently  had  held  together  on  that  fubjefl.  ' 
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I told  her,  I was  heartily  glad  to  find  fo  great 
a change  in  her  ladyfhip’s  fentirnents ; but  that  I 
hoped  (he  had  no  reafon  to  iijiaginethe  conviftion 
would  be  fatal : which  fhe  only  anfwered  with  a 
gloomy  fmile ; and  a clergyman  of  her  own  per- 
fuafion  whom  (he  had  fent  for,  that  moment  com- 
ing in,  we  all  quitted  the  room,  to  leave  hinrat 
liberty  to  exercife  his  funftion. 

It  exceeded  not  half  an  hour  before  we  were 
called  in  again,  and  file  appeared,  after  having 
difburthened  her  confcience,  to  he  more  chearful 
than  before  ; her  eyes,  which  were  as  piercing  as 
poffible,  fparkled  with  an  uncommon  vivacity; 
and  fhe  told  us,  flie  fhould  die  with  the  more  la- 
tisfaftion,  as  Ihe  enjoyed,  in  her  lad  moments, 
the  prefence  of  two  perfons  the  mod  agreeable  to 
her  in  this  world,  and  in  the  next  would  be  fare 
of  enjoying  the  fociety  of  one,  who,  in  life,  had 
been  the  deared  to  her. 

We  were  bo  h beginning  to  diffuade  her  from 
giving  way  to  thoughts  which  there  feemed  not  the 
lead  probability  of  being  verified;  when  die  put  a 
flop  to  what  we  were  about  to  urge,  by  faying, 
“ Talk  no  more  of  that — my  time  is  fhort,  and  I 
would  not  have  the  fmall  fpace  allowed  me  to  be  with 
you  wafted  in  vain  delufion. — Know,”  continued 
ihe,  “ I have  feen  my  dear  Duchefs  of  Mazarine. 
1 perceived  not  how  fhe  entered,  but  turning  my 
eyes  towards  ) onder  corner  of  the  room,  I faw 
her  ftand  in  the  fame  form  and  habit  fhe  was  ac- 
cnftomed  to  appear  in  when  living; — ^fain  would 
I have  fpoke,  but  had  not  the  power  of  utterance; 
ihe  U)ok  a little  circuit  round  the  chamber,  feem- 

iiig  rather  to  fwim  than  walk ; then  dopped  by 

the  fide  of  that  Indian  ched,  and  looking  on  me 
with  her  ufual  fweetnefs,  Beauclair,  faid  fhe,  be, 
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tween  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  this  night  you 

will  be  with  me. The  furprize  1 was  in  at 

firft  being  a little  abated,  I began  to  a£!i  fome 
queftions  concerning  that  future  world  I was  fo 
foon  to  vifu ; but  on  the  opening  of  my  lips,  for 
that  purpofe,  fhe  vanifhed  from  my  fight  I know 
not  how. 

The  clock  was  now  very  near  ftriking  twelve  ; 
and  as  (he  difeovered  not  the  leafl;  fymptoms  of 
any  ailment,  we  again  aimed  to  remove  all  appre« 
henfions  of  a diffolution;  but  we  had  fcarce  begun 
to  fpeak,  when  on  a fudderi  her  countenance 
changed,  and  fhe  cry’d  out,  “ O ! I am  Tick  at 
“ heart !”  Mrs. Ward,  who  all  this  while  had  flood 
leaning  on  her  chair,  applied  fome  drops,  but  to 
no  effect ; flie  grew  flill  worfe  ; and  in  about  half 
an  hour  expired,  it  being  exaftly  the  time  the  ap- 
parition had  foretold. 

I have  been  fo  particular  in  relating  all  the  cir- 
curnftances  of  this  affair,  as  well  as  to  prove  I 
could  not  be  deceived  in  it,  as  to  fliew  that  Ma- 
dam de  Beaiiclair  was  neither  vapourifli  nor  fu- 
periiitions,  as  many  believe  all  are  Vv^ho  pretend 
to  fee  any  thing  fupernatural.  l am,  indeed,  very 
ready  to  allow  that  the  force  of  imagination  may 
inipofe  upon  the  fenfes,  and  that  it  frequently  has 
done  fo,  and  that  the  ftories  told  us  in  our  infancy 
leave  ideas  behind  them,  udiich,  in  our  riper  years, 
are  apt  to  make  us  fanciful ; but  in  the  cafe  1 have 
mentioned  there  could  be  nothing  of  all  this;  the 
Lady  you  may  perceive  v/as  lb  far  from  any  appre- 
henfions  or  prepofJ'eflions  of  that  nature,  that,  ori 
tiie  contrary,  flie  looked  upon  them  as  ridiculous 
^id  abfiird,  and  could  have  been  convinced  by 
nothing  but  the  teftimony  of  her  ov>m  eyes  and 
ears, 
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It  fnuft  be  Confeffed,  fuch  extraordinary  mean?5 
of  warning  us  of  cur  fate  but  rarely  happen,  nor 
can  it  be  fuppofed  departed  fplrits  have  the  power 
of  vifitlng  us  at  pleafure  ; for  which  reafon  I look 
upon  all  fuch  agreements,  as  were  made  between 
thefe  ladies,  as  highly  prefumptuous,  and  when 
permitted  to  be  fulfilled,  we  are  not  to  imagine  it 
done  to  gratify  the  vain  curiofity  of  thofe  who 
doubt  a future  ftate,  but  to  llrengtben  the  faith  of 
thofe  who  believe  in  it. 

I think,  therefore,  who  is  well  aGTured  of  the 
truth  of  fuch  an  incident,  ought  to  communicate 
it  to  the  public,  efpecially  in  thefe  times,  when  all 
the  belief  of  another  world,  on  which  of  confe- 
quence  our  good  behaviour  in  this  depends.  Hands 
in  need  of  every  help  for  maintaining  any  ground 
among  us,” 


^Letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Tilfon,  Minifer  of  Ay  I ef 
worthy  in  Kenty  concerning  an  Apparition  Jten 
in  Rochefery  written  to  Mr.  Baxter  A" 

Rev.  Sir. 

Being  informed  that  you  are  writing  about 
fpeflres  and  apparitions,  I take  the  freedom, 
though  a llranger,  to  fend  you  'this  following 
relation. 

Mary,  the  wife  of  John  Goffe,  of  Rochefter, 
being  affliti^d  with  a longillnefs,  removed  to  her 
father’s  houfe  at  Weft-Mulling,  which  is  about 
nine  miles  diftant  from  her  own : there  fhe  died, 
June  the  4th,  1691. 

The 
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The  day  before  her  departure,  fhe  grew  im- 
patiently defirous  to  fee  her  two  children,  wlumi 
ihe  had  left  at  home,  to  the  care  of  a nurfe.  She 
prayed  her  hufband  to  hire  a horfe,  for  ilie  muft 
go  home,  and  die  V;^ith  her  childpen.  When  they 
perfuaded  her  to  the  contrary,  telling  her  the  was 
not  fit. to  he  taken  out  of  her  bed,  nor  able  to  fit 
on  horfeback,  fhe  intreated  them  however  to  try  : 
If  I cannot  fit,  faid  (lie,  I will  lie  all  along  upon 
the  hofe,  for  1 mvji  go  to  jee  niy  poor  babes. 

A minifier  who  lives  in  the  town,  was  with  her 
at  ten  o’clock  that  night,  to  whom  fhe  expreffed 
good  hopes  in  the  mercies  of  God,  and  a willing- 
Jiefs  to  die  : but,  faid  fhe,  it  is  my  viifety  that  I 
cannot  fee  my  children. 

Between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
(lie  fell  into  a trance.  One  Widow  Turner,  who 
watched  with  her  that  night,  fays,  that  her  eyes 
tvere  open,  and  fixed,  and  her  jaw  fallen  : file 
put  her  hand  upon  her  mouth  and  nofirils,  but 
could  perceive  no  breath ; fiie  thought  her  to  be 
in  a fit,  and  doubted  whether  fhe  were  alive  or 
dead. 

The  next  day,  this  dying  woman  told  her  mo- 
ther, that  (he  liad  been  at  home  with  her  chil-^ 
dren.  That  is  impofible,  laid  the  mother, 
have  been  here  in  bed  odl  the  while.  Yes,  replied 
the  other,  but  I was  with  them  Uft  night,  when  1 
zvas  a/leep. 

The  nurfe  at  Rochefter,  Widow  Alexander  bj* 
name,  affirms,  and  fays,  fhe  will  take  her  oath 
of  it  before  a magiftrate,  and  receive  the  facra^ 
ment  upon  it,  that  a little  betjofe  two  o’clock  that 
morning,  fhe  faw  the  likenefe^of:  the  faid  Mary 
Goffe  come  out  of  the  next  chamber,  (v;here  the 
child  lay  in  a bed  by  itfelf,  the  door  being 
jB  6 left 
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left  open,)  and  flood  by  her  bed-ficle  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ; the  younger  child  was  there 
lying  by  her;  her  eyes  moved,  and  her  mouth 
went,  but  Ihe  faid  nothing.  The  nurfe  moreover 
fays,  that  (he  was  perfeftly  awake;  it  was  then 
day-light,  being  one  of  the  longeft  days  in  the 
year.  She  fat  up  in  her  bed,  and  looked  fted- 
faftly  upon  the  apparition ; in  that  time  flie  heard 
the  bridge  clock  flrike  two,  and  a while  after  faid, 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghojif 
what  art  thou  ? Thereupon  the  appearance  re- 
moved, and  went  away ; fhe  flipped  on  her  deaths 
and  followed,  but  what  became  of  it  fhe  cannot 
tell.  Then,  and  not  before,  fhe  began  to  be 
grievoufly  affrighted,  and  went  out  of  doors,  and 
walked  upon  the  wharf  (the  houfe  is  juft  by  the 
river  fide)  for  fome  hours,  only  going  in  now  and 
then  to  look  at  the  children.  At  five  o’clock  fhe 
went  to  a neighbour’s  houfe,  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  but  they  would  not  rife : at  fix  ftie  went 
again,  then  they  arofe  and  let  her  in.  She  related 
to  them  all  that  had  paffed  : they  would  perfuade 
her  fhe  was  miftaken,  or  dreamt : but  fhe  confi- 
dently affirmed.  If  ever  I fazu  her  in  all  my  life,  1 
Jaw  her  this  night* 

One  of  thole  to  whom  fhe  made  the  relation 
Mary,  (the  wife  of  J.  Sw^eet)  had  a mefl'enger  who 
came  from  Mulling  that  forenoon,  to  let  her  know 
her  neighbour  Goffe  was  dying,  and  defired  to 
fpeak  with  her  ; fhe  went  over  the  fame  day,  and 
found  her  juft  departing.  The  mother,  amongfl 
other  difeourfe,  related  to  her  how  much  her 
daughter  had  longed  to  fee  her  children,  and  faid 
fhe  had  feen  them.  This  brought  to  Mrs,  Sweet’s 
mind,  what  the  nurfe  had  told  her  that  morning, 
tor  till  then,  fhe  had  not  thought  fit  to  mention  it, 
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but  difguifed  it,  rather  as  the  woman’s  difturbed 
imagination. 

The  fubftance  of  this,  I had  related  totne  by 
John  Carpenter,  the  father  of  the  deceafed,  next 
day  after  the  burial:  July  2,  I fully  difcourfed 
the  matter  with  the  nurfe,  and  two  neighbours,  to 
whofe  houfe  fhe  went  that  morning. 

Two  days  after,  I had  it  from  the  mother,  the 
mlnifter  that  was  with  her  in  the  evening,  and  the 
woman  who  fat  up  with  her  that  lafl;  night : they 
all  agree  in  the  fame  flory,  and  every  one  helps 
to  Itrengthen  the  others  tellimony  : 

They  all  appear  to  be  fober  intelligent  perfons, 
far  enough  off  from  defigning  to  impofe  a cheat 
upon  the  world,  or  to  manage  a lie,  and  what 
temptation  they  fhould  lie  under  for  fo  doing,  I 
cannot  conceive. 

Your  mod  faithful  friend  and  humble  fervant, 

THOMAS  TILSOR 
Minijler  of  Ayksford,  near 
Maidftone  in  Kent* 


Mr.  Aubrey  recites  in  his  MifceUanies,  the  follow • 
ing  awful  admonition  of  a'A^a7’ted friend^  to 
. one  yet  in  this  world.  His  words  are  ; 

“ Two  perfons  (ladiesj  of  fortune,  both 

not  being  long  fince  deceafed,  were  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, and  loved  each  other  fincerely.  It  fo 
fell  out,  that  one  of  them  fell  fick  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  defired  mightily  to  fee  the  other,  who 
would  not  come,  fearing  the  catching  the  didem- 
per ; the  affli6led  lady  at  lad  died  of  them.  She 

had 
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had  net  been  buried  long,  before  flie  appeared  at 
the  Ollier’s  houfe  in  the  drefs  of  a widow,  and 
afked  for  her  friend,  who  was  then  at  cards ; fhe 
fends  down  her  woman  to  know  her  bufinefs, 
the  anfwer  was  that,  fhe  muft  impart  it  to  none 
but  her  lady,  who,  after  fhe  had  received  this  mef- 
fage  bid  her  woman  Introduce  her  into  a room, 
and  defire  her  to  hay  till  the  game  was  done,  and 
file  would  then  wait  on  her.  The  game  being 
finiflied,  down  flairs  fhe  goes  to  the  apparition,  to 
know  her  bufinefs,  Madam,”  (fays  the  ghofl, 
turning  up  her  veil,  and  her  face  appearing  full  of 
the  fmal]>pox)  “ You  know^  very  well,  that  you 
**  and  1 loved  entirely.  Though  I took  it  very  ill 
“ of  you,  that  you  was  not  fo  kind  as  to  come  and 
“ fee  me,  yet  1 could  not  reft  till  I had  fecn  you. 

Believe  me,  my  dear,  I am  not  come  to  fright 
‘‘  you ; but  only  out  of  regard  to  your  eternal 
“ happinefs  to  forewarn  you  of  your  approaching 
“ end,  wdiich  I am  forry  to  fay  will  be  very  mi- 
ferable,  if  you  do  not  prepare  for  it,  for  there 
‘‘  is  a righteous  God  above,  and  jmu  know  you 
‘‘  have  led  a very  unthinking  giddy  life  this  many 
years.  I cannot  flay,  I am  going — my  time  is 
jufl  fpent — prepare  to  die;  and  remember  (his, 
‘‘  that  when  you  make  the  thirtieth  at  a ball,  you 
have  but  a few  days  to  live.”  She  then  va- 
niflied.  To  conclude,  flie  was  at  a ball  where  fhe 
made  tiie  tliirheth  in  number  ; and  was  afterwards 
a Iked  by  the  brother  of  the  deceafed,  whet  her  his 
liiier  did  appear  to  her  as  w^as  reported  ; fhe  made 
him  no  anfwer,  but  fell  a weeping,  and  died  in  a 
little  time  after.” 

Tlie  iolernnity  of  a vifit  from  the  dead  is  yet 
! ■ iohttned  by  coming  at  a time  of  ieftivity,  wdreii 
die  Kent  is  glad,  and  there  is  no  room  in  tlie  mind 

for 


for  feflous  refleflion.  How  ferloufly  we  fhould 
efleem  friendfliip  and  a folemn  promife  ! 


A remarkable  narrative  related  of  Dr.  Donne^  by 
Mr.  Ifaac  Walton. 

The  Do£lor  and  his  wife,  then  living  with  Sir 
Robert  Drury,  who  gave  them  a free  entertain- 
ment at  his  houfe  in  Drury-lane.  It  happened 
that  the  Lord  Hay  was|  by  King  James,  fent  on 
an  embaffy  to  the  French  king,  Henry  the  IVth, 
whom  Sir  Robert  was  to  accompany  thither,  and 
had  engaged  Dr.  Donne  alfo  to  go  Vv^ith  them, 
whofe  wife  remained  pregnant  in  Sir  Robert’s 
houfe.  Two  days  after  they  had  arrived  at  Paris, 
Dr.  Donne  happened  to  be  left  alone  in  the  room, 
where  they  had  all  dined;  but  in  about  half  an 
hour,  Sir  Robert  returned  again ; and  as  he  left 
fo  he  found  the  Doftor  alone,  but  with  fuch  a fad 
countenance  as  much  amazed  him,  infomuch  that 
he  earneftly  defired  the  Doftor  to  declare  to  him 
wdiat  had  befallen  him  in  this  fhort  time  of  his 
abfence?  To  which  the  Doftor  was  not  pre- 
fendy  able  to  make  any  anfvver ; Since  you 
left  me/’  fays  he,  “ I have  feen  a frightful  vifion, 
for  I have  feen  my  dear  wife  pafs  by  me  in 
the  room,  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her 
flioulders,  and  a dead  child  in  her  arms  : this  I 
have  feen  fince  you  left  me.”  To  which  Sir 
Robert  replied  : “ Surely,  fir,  you  have  flept  fince 
1 left  you,  and  this  is  the  refult  of  feme  melan- 
choly dream,  wLich  I would  have  you  forget,  for 
you  are  now  awake.”  To  which  Dr.  Donne  re* 
plied,  I cannot  be  furer  that  1 now  live,  tlian 
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that  I have  not  llept,  and  alfo  that  I have  feen  my 
wife,  and  that  flie  Hopped  fhort,  looked  me  in  th^ 
face,  and  then  vanifbed  away.’*  7'hls  he  af- 
firmed the  next  day  with  more  confidence,  which 
inclined  Sir  Robert  to  a faint  belief  that  there 
might  be  fome  truth  in  it.  Sir  Robert  then  im 
mediately  difpatched  a fervant  home  to  Drury- 
houfe,  with  a charge  alfo  to  ha  Hen  back  as  foon  as 
poffible,  and  to  bring  word  whether  Mrs.  Donne 
was  alive  or  dead  ; if  alive,  in  what  condition  as 
to  her  health,  &c.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  mef- 
Tenger  returned  with  this  account  of  Mrs.  Donne, 
viz.  that  he  both  found  and  left  her  very  bad  and 
fick  in  bed,  and  that  after  a long  and  painful  la- 
bour, fhe  had  been  delivered  of  a dead  child  ; and 
upon  examination,  it  proved  fhat  the  delivery  had 
been  on  that  very  day  Mr.  Donne  faw  her  appa- 
rition in  his  chamber.  Mr.  Walton  adds,  “ This 
is  a relation  that  will  doubtlefs  beget  wonder  in 
the  minds  of  many  in  the  world,  who  would  be 
perfuaded  that  vifions  and  miracles  have  long  fince 
ceafed  ; yet  with  myfelf  and  many  others,  it  Jias 
appeared  as  a matter  of  faff.” 

Mr.  Flavei  obferves,  with  great  propriety,  that 
the  many  objeftions  again  ft,  and  dlfbeliefof  man- 
kind, concerning  apparitions  and  fpirits,  yea,  and 
of  angels  too,  making  their  vifible  appearances  to 
mankind,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  amongft  the 
weak,  the  fearful,  and  the  profane,  who,  were 
their  eyes  not  obfcured  by  this  veil  of  flefh,  would 
fee  great  numbers  of  angels  and  difembodied  fpi- 
rits trave  fing  this  terreftrial  globe;  moft  of  which 
are  comniiirioned  by  the  great  Governor  of  the 
iinivcrfe  to  perlorm  the  moft.  friendly  and  bene- 
volent oinces  to  mankind.  How  often  did  Chrift 
himfclf  appear  to  his  difcoiifolate  difciples,  after 
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his  refurreftion,  to  warn,  comfort,  arid  teach  them 
many  things  which  they  were  then  ignorant  of# 
Mr.  Baxter  likewife  confefTes  that  his  having 
found  fo  much  evidence  in  fcripture,  that  arigels 
and  difembodied  fpirits  hold  converfe  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  lower  world,  has  proved  a fub- 
ordlfiate  help  to  his  belief  of  enjoying  a happy 
immortality  with  Chrift  after  the  death  of  the 
body,  Our  fublime  poet,  Milton,  is  alfo  of  the 
fame  fentiment,  affirming,  that  . , 

Millions  of  fpirits  walk  the  world  unfeen,  . . 
Both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  fleep  | 
Thefe  execute  their  airy  purpofes. 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil* 


C H.A  P. 
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CHAP.  II 


The  ^ppurkimi  of  a gtniknian^  to  the  Rev.  and 
karmd  Dr.  ScqU^  on  account  of  an  original 
deed  belonging  to  his  grandfon's  ejiate.  Two 
Ytmarkabk  relations  of  the  return  of  deceafed 
ptrfons^  to  their  companions  after  deaths  by 
agreement.  Extraordinary  appearance  of  old 
Sir  George  Villurs^  to  Mr.  rarker^  an  oficer 
in  the  king's  wardrobe^  in  Windfor-Cojlle. 


The  apparition  of  a gentleman  to  the  late  Rev*  and 
learned  Dr.  Scotty  on  account  of  an  original 
deed  belonging  to  his  grandfons  fate. 

doEior  \^’as  fitting  alone  by  the  fire,  eJ- 
thcr  in  liis  lludy  or  in  his  parlour,  in  Broad, 
fircct,  \vhere  he  lived,  and  reading  a book,  his 
door  being  fafl  fhiU  and  locked;  he  was  well  af. 
iiired  there  was  nobody  in  the  room  but  himfelf, 
w'bcn  accidentally  raifing  his  head  a little,  he  was 
exceedingly  furprifed  to  fee  fitting  in  an  elbowchair 
at.  the  other  fide  of  the  fire  place  or  cliimney,  an 
ancient  grave  gentleman  in  a black  velvet  gown, 
a long  wig,  and  looking  with  a pleafing  counte- 
nance  towards  the  clottor  as  if  juft  going  to  fpeak. 

The. 
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The  doftor,  as  we  may  reafonably  fuppole,  was 
greatly  furprifed  at  the  fight  of  him,  and  indeed 
the  feeing  him  as  fitting  in  the  chair  was  the  moft 
likely  to  be  filrprifing;  becaufe  the  do61:or  kno^v- 
ing  the  door  to  be  locked,  and  then  feeing  a man 
fitting  in  the  chair,  he  muft  Immediately  and  at 
firrt  fight  conclude  him  to  be  a fpirit,  or  appa- 
rition, or  devil,  call  it  as  you  will.  Had  he  feen 
him  come  in  at  the  door,  he  might  at  firft  have 
fuppofed  him  to  be  really  a gentleman  come  to 
fpeak  with  him,  and  might  think  he  had  omitted 
fattening  the  door,  as  he  intended  to  have  done. 

The  doflor  appeared  in  great  diforder  at  the 
fight,  as  he  acknowledged  to  thofe  whom  he  told 
the  ftory,  and  from  whom  (fays  my  author)  I , 
received  this  account,  with  very  little  remove 
of  hands  between. 

The  fpeftre  it  feems  began,  for  the  doSior  had 
not  courage  at  firft,  as  he  faid,  to  fpeak  to  it;., 
I fay  the  fpefire  or  apparition  fpoke  firft,  and 
defiled  the  do6lor  not  to  be  frighted,  nor  to  be 
furprifed,  for  that  he  would  not  do  him  any 
hurt ; but  that  he  came  to  him  upon  a matter  of 
great  importance  to  an  injured  family,  which  was 
in  great  danger  of  being  ruined;  and  though  he,' 
{•he  doftor)  was  a ft  ranger  to  the  family,  yet 
knowing  him  to  be  a man  of  integrity,  he  had 
pitched  upon  him  to  do  an  aft  of  very  great  charity, 
as  well  as  juftice  ; and  that  he  could  depend  upon 
him  for  a punftual  performance. 

The  do6lor  was  not  at  firft  compofed  enough  to 
receive  the  introduffion  of  the  bufinefs  with  a due 
attention,  but  feemed  rather  inclined  to  get  out  of 
the  room  if  he  could,  and  once  or  twice  made 
foine  attempt  to  knock  for  feme  of  the  family  to 

come 
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come  up,  at  which  the  apparition  appeared  a litde 
difpleafed. 

But  it  feems  he  need  not ; for,  as  the  doQor 
fald,  he  had  no  power  to  go  out  of  the  room  if  he 
had  been  next  the  door,  or  to  knock  for  help  if 
any  had  been  at  hand. 

But  here  the  apparition  feeing  the  doflor  flill 
in  confufion,  defired  him  again  to  compofe  him- 
felf,  for  he  would  not  do  him  the  leaft  injury,  or 
offer  any  thing  to  make  him  uneafy ; but  defired 
that  he  would  give  him  leave  to  deliver  the  bufi- 
nefs  he  came  about,  which  when  he  had  heard, 
perhaps  he  would  fee  lefs  caufe  to  be  furprifed  or 
apprehenfive  than  he  did  now. 

By  this  time,  and  by  the  calm  way  of  difeourfe 
above  mentioned,  the  doftor  recovered  himfelf  fo 
much,  though  not  with  any  kind  of  compofure,  as 
to  fpeak. 

In  the  name  of  God,  fays  the  doflor,  what  art 
thou  ? 

I defired  you  would  not  be  frightened,  fays  the 
apparition  to  him  again ; I am  a llranger  to  you, 
and  if  I tell  you  my  name,  you  do  not  know  it, 
but  you  may  do  the  bufmefs  without  enquiring, 

I'he  do£tor  continued  difeompofed  and  uneafy, 
and  faid  nothing  for  fome  time. 

The  apparition  fpoke  again  to  him  not  to  be 
furprifed,  and  received  only  for  anfwer  the  old 
ignorant  quellion. 

In  the  name  of  God,  who  art  thou  ? 

Upon  this,  the  fpeftre  feemed  difpleafed,  as  if 
the  dotlor  bad  not  treated  him  with  refpefl : and 
expofiulated  a little  with  him,  telling  him  he  could 
have  terrified  him  into  a compliance,  but  he  chofe 
to  conjc  calmly  and  quietly  to  him;  and  ufed  fome 

. other 
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Other  difcourfes,  fo  civil  and  obliging,  that  by  this 
time  he  began  to  be  a little  more  familiar,  and  at 
length  the  doftor  alked, 

What  is  it  you  would  have  with  me  ? 

At  this,  the  apparition,  as  if  gratified  with  the 
queflion,  began  his  flory  thus : 

I lived  in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  where  I left 
a very  good  eftate,  which  my  grand fon  enjoys 
at  this  time.  But  he  is  fued  for  the  poffeffion 
by  my  two  nephews,  the  fons  of  my  younger 
brother. 

Here  he  gave  his  own  name,  the  name  ©f  his 
younger  brother,  and  the  names  of  his  two  ne- 
phews ; but  I am  not  allowed  to  publifli  the  names 
in  this  relation,  nor  might  it  be  proper  for  many 
reafoiis. 

The  doftor  then  interrupted,  and  afked  him 
how  long  the  grandfon  had  been  in  pofleffion  of 
the  eftate  ; which  he  told  him  was  feven  years,  in- 
timating that  he  had  been  fo  long  dead. 

Then  he  went  on,  and  told  him, -that  his  ne- 
phews would  be  too  hard  for  his  grandfon  in  the 
fuit,  and  would  deprive  him  of  the  manfion-houfe 
and  eftate  ; fo  that  he  would  be  in  danger  of  being^ 
entirely  ruined,  and  his  family  reduced. 

Still  the  dotlor  could  not  fee  into  the  matter,  or 
what  he  could  do  to  remedy  the  evil  that  threa- 
tened the  family,  and  therefore  afked  - him  fome 
queftions,  for  now  they  began  to  be  a little  better 
acquainted  than  at  firfl;. 

Says  the  doctor,  and  what  am  I able  to  do  in 
it,  if  the  law  be  againft  him  ? 

Why,  fays  the  fpeftre,  it  is  not  that  the  nCr. 
pnews  have  any  right ; -but  the  grand  deed  of  fet- 
tiement,  being  the  conveyance  of  the  inheritance, 

is 
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is  loft’;  and  for  want  ot  that  deed  they  will  not  be 
able  to  make  oat  their  title  to  the  eftate. 

Well,  fays  the  doftor,  and  ftill  what  can  I do 
in  the  cafe  ? 

Why,  fays  the  fpeflre,  if  you  will  go  down  to 
jnv  grandfon’s  houfe,  and  take  fuch  perfons  with 
you  as  you  can  truft,  I will  give  you  fuchinftruc- 
tions  as  that  you  lhall  find  out  the  deed  or  fettle- 
ment,  which  lies  concealed  in  a place  where  I put 
it  with  my  own  hands,  and  where  you  fhall  direct 
- my  grandfon  to  take  it  out  in  your  prefence. 

But  why  then  can  you  not  dire8;  your  grandlbn 
liimfelf  to  do  this  ? fays  the  doftor. 

Afk,  me  not  about  that,  fays  the  apparition, 
there  are  divers  reafons  which  you  may  know 
hereafter,  I can  depend  upon  your  honefty  in  it, 
in  the  mean  time,  and  you  may  fo  difpofe  of  mat- 
ters that  you  fhall  have  your  expences  paid  you, 
and  be  handfornely  allowed  for  your  trouble. 

After  this  difeourfe,  and  feveral  other  expoftu- 
lations,  (for  the  doQor  was  not  eafily  prevailed 
upon  to  go,  till  the  fpeflre  feemed  to  look  angrily, 
and  even  to  threaten  him  for  refufing,)  he  did  at 
la  ft  promiSfe  to  go. 

Having  obtained  a promife  of  him,  he  told  him 
he  might  let  his  grandfon  know  that  he  had  for- 
merly converfed  with  his  grandfather,  (but  not 
how  lately,  or  in  what  manner,)  and  afle  to  fee 
the  houfe  ; and  that  in  fuch  an  upper  room,  or 
loft,  he  fhould  fee  a deal  ot  old  lumber,  old  cof- 
fers, old  chefls,  and  fuch  things  as  were  cut  of 
fathion  now,  thrown  by,  and  piled  up  upon  one 
another,  to  make  room  for  fafhionable  furniture, 
cabinets,  ebefts  of  drawers,  and  the  like. 

That,  in  iuch  a particular  corner,  was  fuch  :a 
certain  old  chcdl,  with  an  old  broken  lock  upon 

it, 
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it,  and  a key  in  it,  which  could  neither  be  turned 
in  the  lock,  or  pulled  out. 

In  that  cheft,  fays  hcj  and  in  that  place,  lies 
the  grand  deed  or  charter  of  theeflate,  which  con- 
veys the  inheritance,  and  without  which  the  fa» 
mily  will  be  turned  out  of  doors. 

After  this  dlfcourfe,  the  doftor  promifed  to  go 
down  into  the  country  and  difpatch  this  important 
coinmifiion  : The  apparition  putting  on  a very 
pleafant  and  frailing  afpe£'i;,  thanked  him,  and 
difappeared. 

After  feme  days,  and' within  the  time  limited 
by  the  propofal  of  the  fpeftre,  the  doQor  went 
down  accordingly  into  Somerfetfliire,  and  finding 
the  gentleman’s  houfe  very  readily,  by  the  direc- 
tion, knocked  at  the  door,  and  afked  if  he  was  at 
home  ; and  after  being  told  he  was,  and  the  fer- 
vants  informing  their  mailer  it  w^as  a clergyman, 
the  gentleman  came  to  the  door,  and  very  cour- 
teoiiily  invited  him  in. 

After  the  doftor  had  been  there  forne  time,  he 
obferved  the  gentleman  received  him  with  unex- 
pefted  civility,  though  a flranger,  and  without 
bufinefs.  They  entered  upon  many  friendly  dif. 
courfes,  and  the  doftor  pretended  to  have  heard 
much  of  the  famiily,  (as  fo  indeed  he  had)  and  of 
his  grandfather;  from  whom,  fir,  fays  he,  I per- 
ceive the  eftate  more  immediately  defeends  to 
yourfelf. 

Aye,  fays  the  gentleman,  and  Ihook  his  head, 
my  father  died  young,  and  my  grandfather  has 
left  things  fo  confufed,  that  for  want  of  one  prin- 
cipal writing,  which  is  not  yet  come  to  hand,  1 
have  met  with  a great  deal  of  trouble  from  a cou- 
ple of  coufins,  my  grandfather’s  brother’s  children 
who  have  put  me  to  very  great  expences  about 


it.  And  with  that  the  do6lor  feemed  a little  in- 
quifitive; 

But  I hope  you  have  got  over  it,  fir  ? fays  he. 

No  truly,  fays  the  gentleman,  to  be  fo  open 
with  you,  we  fhall  never  get  quite  over  it^  unlefs 
we  can  find  this  old  deed  : which,  however,  I 
hope  we  fhall  find,  for  1 intend  to  make  a general 
fearch  after  it. 

I Wifh  with  all  my  heart  you  may  find  it,  fir, 
fays  the  doftor, 

I don’t  doubt  but  we  fhall ; I had  a firange 
dream  about  it  laft  night,  fays  the  gentleman. 

A dream  about  the  writing ! fays  the  doftor,  I 
hope  it  was  that  you  fhould  find  it  then.. 

I dreamed,  fays  the  other,  that  a firange 
gentleman  came  to  me,  that  1 had  never*  feen  in 
my  life,  and  helped  me  to  look  for  it.  I don’t 
know  but  you  are  the  man. 

I fhould  be  very  glad  to  be  the  man,  I’m^fure, 
fays  the  doftor. 

Nay,  fays  the  gentleman,  you  may  be  the  man 
to  help  me  to  look  after  it. 

Aye,  fir,  fays  the  dofcior,  I may  help  y out  to  look 
after  it  indeed,  and  I’ll  do  that  v^ith  all  my  iteart ; 
but  I would  much  rather  be  the  man  that  fiioufd 
help  you  to  find  it : Pray  when  do  you  intend  to 
fearch  ? 

To-morrow,  fays  the  gentleman,  I have  ap. 
pointed  to  do  it.  . . * 

But,  fays  the  doftor,  in  what  manner  do  you 
intend  to  fearch?  ' • 

Why,  replies  the  gentleman,  "tis  all  our  opinions 
■that  my  grandfather  was  fo  very  much  concerned 
to  prefcrve  this  v.Titing,  and  had  fo  much  jedloufy 
that  foine  that  were  about  him  would  take  it  from 
him  if  they  could,  that  he  hid  it  in,  feme  fecnet 
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place;  and  I am  refolved  to  pull  half  the  houfq 
down  but  ril  find  it,  if  it  is  above  ground. 

Truly,  fays  the  doftor,  he -may  have  hid  it,  fo 
that  you  may  pull  the  whole  houfe  down  before 
you  find  it,  and  perhaps  not  then.  I have  known 
inch  things  utterly  loft  by  the  very  eare  taken  to 
prefcrve  them.  ' 

If  it  was  made  of  fomelhing  the  fire  would  not 
deftroy,  fays  the  gentleman,  I would  burn  the 
houfe  down,  but  I would  find  it. 

I fuppole  you  have  fearched  all  the  old  gentle- 
man's -chefts  and  trunks  and  coffers  over  and  over,- 
fays  the  cloftor. 

Ay,  fays  the  gentleman,  and  turned  them  all 
inficle  outward,  and  there  they  lay  in  a heap  up  in 
a great  loft,  or  garret,  with  nothing  in  them  ; nay, 
we  knocked  tliree  or  four  oi  them  in  pieces  to 
fearch  for  private  drawers,  and  then  I burnt  them 
for  anger,  though  they  were  fine  old  cyprefs  chefts 
that  coft  money  enough  when  they  were  in  fafhion. 

I am  forry  you  burnt  them,  fays  the  doftor. 

Nay,  fays  the  gentleman,  I did  not  burn  a ferap 
of  them  fill  they  were  all  fplit  to  pieces,  and  it 
was  not  poftible  there  could  be  any  thing  there. 

This  made  the  dotlor  a little  eafy,  for  he  began 
to  be  furprifed  when  he  told  him  he  had  fplit  fome 
of  them  and  burnt  them. 

Well,  fays  the  dof'tor,  if  I cannot  do  you  any 
fervice  in  your  fearch,  I’ll  come  to  fee  you  again 
to-morrow,  and  wait  upon  )’ou  during.it  with  my 
beft  good  wifhes. 

Nay,  fays  the  gentleman,  I don’t  defign  to  part 
with  you,  fince  you  are  fo  kind  to  offer  me  your 
help  ; you  lhall  flay  all  night  then,  and  be  at  the 
iirft  of  It. 

The 
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The  doftor  had  now  gained  his  point  fo  far  as 
to  make  hlmfclf  acquainted  and  defirable  in  the 
houfe,  and  to  have  a kind  of  intimacy;  fo  that 
though  he  made  as  if  he  would  go,  he  did  not 
want  many  intreaties  to  make  him  flay  ; therefore 
he  confented  to  lay  in  the  houfe  all  night. 

A little  before  evening,  the  gentleman  afked 
him  to  take  a walk  in  the  park ; but  he  put  it  off 
with  a jell,  I had  rather,  fir,  faid  he,  fmiling, 
you’d  let  me  fee  this  fine  old  manfion  houfe,  that 
is  to  be  demoliflied  to  morrow;  methiriks  I’d  fain 
fee  the  houfe  once,  before  you  pull  it  down. 

With  all  my  heart,  fays  the  gentleman.  So  he 
took  him  immediately  up  flairs,  fhewed  him  all 
the  befl  appartments,  and  all  his  fin^  furniture  and 
piflures ; and  coming  to  the  head  of  the  flair-cafe 
where  they  came  up,  offered  to  go  down  again. 

But,  fir,  fays  the  do£lor,  ffiall  we  not  go  up 
higher  ? 

There  is  nothing  there,  fays  he,  but  garrets  and 
old  lofts  full  of  rubbifh,  and  a place  to  go  out  in 
the  turret,  and  tlie  clock  houfe. 

O,  let  me  fee  it  all,  now  w'e  are  going,  fays 
the  doftor,  I love  to  fee  the  old  lofty  towers  and 
turets,  the  magnificence  of  our  anceftors,  though 
they  are  out  of  fafhion  now  : pray  let  us  fee  all 
now. 

Why,  ’twill  tire  you,  fays  the  gentleman. 

No,  no,  fays  the  doftor,  if  it  don’t  tire  you 
that  have  feen  it  fo  often,  it  won’t  tire  me,  I 
affure  you  ; pray  let  us  go  up.  So  away* the  gen- 
tleman goes,  and  the  doftor  after  him. 

After  they  had  rambled  over  the  wild  part  of  this 
large  houfe,  I need  not  deferibe,  he  palfed  by  a 
great  room,  the  door  of  which  was  open,  and:  in 
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it  a great  deal  of  lumber. — And  what  place  is  thi^, 
pray  ? fays  the  doftor,  but  not  offering  to  go  in. 

O ! that’s  the  room,  fays  the  gentleman,  foftly, 
becaufe  there  was  a fervaiit  attending  them,  that’s 
the  room  I told  you  of,  where  all  the  rubbifh  lay, 
the  chefts,  coffers,  and  trunks  ; look  there,  fee 
how  they  are  piled  up  one  Upon  another  almofl  to 
the  ceiling. 

With  this  the  do6ior  goes  and  looks  about  him; 
for  this  was  the  place  he  was  direfted  to,  and 
which  he  went  to  fee.  He  was  not  in  the  room 
two  minutes  but  he  found  every  thing  juft  as  the 
fpeclre  in  London  had  defcribed;  he  v/ent  direftly 
to'  the  pile  he  had  been  told  of,  and  fixed  liis  eye 
upon  the  very  cheft  with  the  old  rufly  lock  upon 
it,  with  the  key  in  it,  which  would  neither  turn 
round  or  come  out. 

On  my  word,  fir,  fays  the  doQor,  you  have 
taken  pains  enough,  if  you  have  rumaged  all  thefe 
drawers,  chefts  and  coffers,  and  every  thing  that 
may  have  been  in  them. 

Indeed,  fir,  fays  the  gentleman,  I have  emptied 
every  one  of  them  myfelf,  and  looked  over  all  the' 
old  mufty  writings  one  by  one  ; with  fome  help 
indeed  : but  they  every  one  paffed  through  iliy 
hand,  and  under  my  eye. 

Well,  fir,  fays  the  do6for,  I fee  you  have  been 
in  earneft,  and  I find  the  thing  is  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  you;  I have  a 11  range  fancy  come  into 
my  bead  this  very  moment;  will  you  gratify  my 
curiofity  with  opening  and  emptying  one  fmaH 
cheft  or  coffer  that  I have  caft  my  eye  upom? 
i here  may  be  nothing  in  it ; you  are  fatisfied, 

I believe  that  I was  never  here  before,  yet  I have 
flrange  notion  there  are  fome  private  places  in 
C 2 , it. 
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it,  which  you  have  not  found — perhaps  there  mav 
be  nothing  in  them  when  they  are  found. 

The  gentleman  looking  at  the  chefl,  faid,  fmiling, 

I remember  opening  it  very  well ; and  turning  to 
his  fervant,  Will,  fays  he,  don’t  you  remember 
thatched?  yes,  fir,  fays  Will,  very  well,  I re- 
member you  were  fo  weary  you  fat  down  upon  the 
chefl  when  every  thing  was  out  of  it ; you  clapped 
down  the  lid,  and  fat  down,  and  fent  me  to  my 
lady  to  bring  you  a dram  of  citron  ; you  faid  you 
was  ready  to  faint. 

Well,  fir,  dis  only  a fancy  of  mine,  and  very 
likely  to  have  nothing  it  it. 

No  matter  for  that,  fays  the  gentleman,  you 
fliall  fee  it  turn’d  bottom  up  again  before  your 
lace,  and  fo  you  fliali  all  the  rell,  if  you  do  but 
fpeak  the  word. 

Well,  fir,  fays  the  doQor,  if  you  will  oblige 
me  with  this  one  I will  trouble  you  no  farther. 

Immediately  the  gentleman  caufes  the  coffer  to 
be  dragged  out  and  opened  ; for  it  could  not  be 
locked,  the  key  would  neither  lock  it  nor  unlock 
it.  When  the  papers  were  all  out,  the  do6lor  turn- 
ing his  face  "another  way,  as  if  he  would  look 
among  the  papers,  but  taking  little  or  no  notice  of 
the  chefl,  ftooped  down,  and  as  if  fupporting  him- 
telf  with  his  cane,  ftrikes  his  cane  into  the  chefl, 
bat  fnatched  it  out  again  haftih%  as  if  it  had  been 
ii  miftake,  and  turning  to  the  chefl,  he  claps  the 
lid  of  it  down,  and  fits  down  upon  it,  as  it  he  was 
weary  too. 

However  he  takes  an  opportunity  to  fpeak  to 
rhe  gentleman  foftly,  to  fend  away  his  man,  a 
moment ; for  I would  fpeak  a word  or  two  with 
)ou,  fir,  fays  he,  out  of  his  hearing  ; and  then 
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colIe£ling  himfelf,  continued  aloud,  cannot  you 
fend  for  a hammer  and  a chifel  ? 

Yes,  fir,  fays  the  gentleman;  go  Will,  fetch 
a hammer  and  chifel. 

As  foon  as  Will  was  gone,  Now,  fir,  fays  he, 
let  me  fay  a bold  word  to  you,  I have  found  your 
writing;  I have  found  your  grand  deed  of  fettle- 
ment ; I’ll  lay  you  a hundred  guineas  I have  it  in 
this  coffer. 

The  gentleman  takes  up  the  lid  again,  handles 
the  eheff,  looks  over  every  part  of  it ; but  could 
fee  nothing ; he  is  confounded  and  amazed !. 
What  do  you  mean  ; fays  he,  to  the  doflor,  you 
have  no  unufual  art  I hope,  no  conjuring  in  hand, 
here  is  nothing  but  an  empty  coffer. 

Not  I,  upon  my  word,  fays  the  doflor,  I am 
no  magician,  no  cunning* man,  I abhor  it ; but  I 
tell  you  again  the  writing  is  in  this  coffer. 

The  gentleman  knocks,  and  calls  as  if  he  was 
frighted,  for  his  man  with  the  hammer,  but  the 
dottor  fat  compofed  again  upon  the  lid  of  the. 
coffer. 

At  laft  up  comes  the  man  with  the  hammer  and> 
chifel,  and  the  do6lor  goes  to  work  with  the  cheft, 
-knocks  upon  the  flat  of  the  bottom : hark  ! fays 
he,  don’t  you  hear  it,  fir  ? don’t  you  hear  it 
plainly? 

Hear  what  ? fays  the  gentleman  ; I don’t  un- 
derftand  you,  indeed. 

Why  the  cheft  has  a double  bottom,  fir,  a falfe 
bottom,  fays  the  doflor  ; don’t  you  hear  it  found 
hollow  ? 

In  a word,  they  immediately  fplit  the  inner 
bottom  open,  and  there  lay  the  parchment  fpread 
abioad  fiat  on  the  whole  breadth  of  the  bottom  of 
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the  trunk,  as  a quire  of  paper  is  laid  on  the  flat  of 
a drawer. 

It  is  impoffible  for  me  to  defcribe  the  joy  and 
furprife  of  the  gentleman,  and  foon  after  of  the 
whole  family  ; for  the  gentleman  fent  for  his  lady, 
and  two  of  his  daughters,  up  into  the  garret  among 
all  the  rubbifli,  to  fee  not  the  writing  only,  but 
the  place  where  it  was  found  and  the  manner 

liOW. 

You  may  eafily  fuppofe  the  doftor  was  carefled 
with  uncommon  civilities  in  the  family,  and  fent 
up  (after  about  a week’s  flay)  in  the  gentleman’s. 
owm  coach  to  London.  I do  not  remember  whe- 
ther he  difclofed  the  fecret  to  the  gentleman  or 
no  ; I mean  the  fecret  of  the  apparition,  by^ 
which  the  place  where  the  writing  was  to  be 
.foand  was  difcovered  to  him,  and  who  obliged 
him  to  come  down  on  purpofe  to  find  it;  I fay,. 
1 do  not  remember  that  part,  neither  is  it  material. 
As  far  as  I have  had  the  flory  related,  fo  far  I 
have  banded  it  forward  ; 'and  I have  the  truth  of 
it  affirmed  in  fiich  a manner  that  I cannot  doubt 
it.  ’ 


Mr.  James  Doitciis  auount  of  the  apparition  of 
Major  Sydenhem,  to  Capt.  William  Dyke,  Taken 
from  Mr,  Aubrey  s mijcellanies. 


Concerning  the  apparition  of  the  gboft  of  Ma- 
jor George  Sydenham,  (late  of  Dulverton,  in  the 
county  of  Somerfet)  to  Capt.  William  Dyke,  (late 
of  Skilgate  in  the  fame  county,  and  now  likewife 
deceafed)  be  pleafed  to  take  the  relation  of  it  as  I 
have  it  from  the  worthy  and  learned  Dr.  The,^ 
Dyke,  a near  kinfrnan  of  the  captain’s,  thus. 

. ’ Shortly 
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Shortly  after  the  Major’s  death,  the  doQor  was  de- 
fired  to  come  to  the  houfe  to  take  care  oh  a child 
that  was  there  fick,  and  in  his  way  thither  he 
called  on  the  captain,  who  was  very  willing  to 
attend  him  to  the  place  ; becaufe  he  muft,  as  he 
faid,  have  gone  thither  that  night,  though  he  had 
not  met  with  fuch  an  encouraging  opportunity* 
After  their  arrival  at  the  houfe,  and  the  ci- 
vility of  the  people  fhewn  them  in  their  enter- 
tainment, they  were  feafonably  conduced  to  their 
lodging,  which  they  defired  might  be  together  in 
the  fame  bed  ; where,  after  they  had  lain  a while, 
the  captain  knocked,  and  bid  the  fervant  bring 
him  two  of  the  largeft  candles  lighted  that  he 
could  polTibly  get.  Whereupon  the  doflor  en- 
quired what  he  meant  by  this  ? The  captain  an- 
fwered,  you  know  coufin,  what  difputes  my  major 
and  1 have  had  touching  the  being  of  a God,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  foul.  In  which  points 
we  never  could  be  yet  refolved,  though  we  fo 
much  fought  for  and  defired  it.  And  therefore  it 
was  at  length  fully  agreed  between  us,  that  he  of 
us  that  died  firft  fhould  the  third  night  after  his 
funeral,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one. 
Come  to  the  little  houfe  that  is  here  in^the  garden,^ 
and  there  give  a full  account  to  the  furvivor 
touching  thefe  matters,  who  (hould  be  fure  to  be' 
prefent  at  the  fet  time,  and  fo  receive  a full  fatif- 
idtlion.  And  this,  faid  the  captain,  is  the  very 
night,  and  I am  come  on  purpofe  to  fulfil  my  pro- 
mi  fe,  The  do6for  diffuaded  him,  reminding  him 
of  the  danger  of  following  thofe  ff range  counfels, 
for  which  we  could  have  no  warrant,  and  that 
flie  devil  might  by  fome  cunning  device  make 
fuch  an  advantage  of  this  rafh  attempt,  as  would 
work  his  utter  ruin.  Tlie  captain  replied,  that  he 
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had  folemnly  engaged,  and  that  nothing  flioulcl 
difcourage  him:  and  added,  That  if  the  doftor 
would  fit  up  a while  with  him,  he  would  thank 
hini— -if  not,  he  might  compofe  himfelf  to  reft ; 
but  for  his  own  part  he  was  rcfolved  to  watch, 
that  he  might  be  fure  to  be  prefent  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, To  that  purpofe  he  fet  his  watch  by 
him,  and  as  foon  as  he  perceived  by  it  that  it  was 
half  an  hour  paft  eleven,  he  rofe,  and  took  a can- 
dle in  each  hand,  went  out  by  the  back  door,  of 
whichhe  had  before  gotten  the  key,  and  walked  to 
the  garden-houfe,  where  he  continued  two  hours 
and  a half,  and  at  his  return  declared  that  he  had 
neither  feen  nor  heard  any  thing  more  than  what 
w'as  ufual.  But  I know,  faidhe,  that  my  major 
would  furely  have  come,  had  he  been  able. 

About  fix  weeks,  after  the  captain  rode  to  Eaton, 
to  place  his  fon  a fcholar  there,  when  the  doclor 
went  thither  wdth  him.  They  lodged  at  an  inn, 
the  fign  was  the  Chriftopher,  and  tarried  two  or 
tliree  nights,  not  lying  together  now  as  before  at 
Dulverton,  but  in  two  feveral  chambers. 

The  morning  before  they  w^ent  thence,  the  cap- 
tain flayed  in  his  chamber  longer  than  he  was 
wont  to  do,  before  he  called  upon  the  doftor.  At 
length  he  came  into  the  doftor’s  chamber,  but  in 
avifage  and  form  much  differing  from  himfelf, 
with  his  hair  {landing  upright  and  eyes  flaring,  and 
Ills  whole  body  fhakirig  and  trembling.  Whereat 
the  doflor  wondering,  prefcntly  demanded  what 
was  the  matter,  coufin  captain?  The  captain  replied, 
1 have  feen  my  major.  At  which  the  dotlor 
feemlng  to  frnile,  the  captain  immediately  confirmed 
it,  laying,  if  ever  i law  him  in  my  life,  I faw  him 
juft  now.  And  then  he  related  to  the  doftor  what 
had  palled,  thus;  “ This  morning,  after  it  was  light, 

one 
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one  comes  to  my  bedfide,  and  fuddenly  drawing 
back  the  curtains,  calls  Cap.  Cap.  (which  was  the 
term  of  familiarity  that  the  major  ufed  to  callthe 
captain  by)  to  whom  I replied,  What,  my  major? 
To  which  he  returns,  I could  not  come  at  the 
time  appointed,  but  1 am,  now  come  to  tell  yon, 
That  there  is  a God,  and  a very  jujl  and  ierribk 
one  ; and  if  you  do  not  turn  over  a nezv  leaf  (^the 
very  exprellion  as  is  by  the  doctor  puntfually  re- 
membered) you  will  fnd  it  fo.  The  captain  pro- 
ceeded, Outlie  table  by  there  lay  a fword,  which 
the  major  had  formerly  given  me.  Now  after  tl  e 
apparition  had  w^alked  a turn  or  two  about  the 
chamber,  he  took  up  the  fword,  drew  it  out,  and 
finding  it  not  fo  clean  and  bright  as  it  ought,  cap. 
cap.  fays  he,  this  fword  did  not  life  to  he  kept 
after  this  manner  when  it  was  mine,  ..After  which 
words  he  fuddenly  difappeaxed.’’ 

The  captain  was  not  only  thoroughly  perfuadcd 
of  w^hat  he  hadfeenand  heard,  but  was  from  that 
time  obferved  to  be  very  much  affedled  with  it ; 
and  the  humour  that  before  in  him  was  brifk  and 
jovial,  was  then  flrangely  altered.  Infomuch  that 
very  little  meat  would  pafs  down  with  him  at  din- 
ner, though  at  their  taking  leave  of  their  friends 
there  was  a very  handfome  treat  provided  . Yea, 
it  v\' as  obferved  that  what  the  captain  had  thus  feen 
and  heard,  had  a more  lafting  influence  upon 
him,  and  it  was  judged  by  tliofe  w^ho  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  converfatlon,  that  the  remem^ 
brance  of  this  paffage  ftuck  dole  to  him,  and  that 
thofe  words  of  his  dead  friend  w^ere  frequently 
founding  in  his  ears,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  which  was  about  two  years. 
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Juft  Rich  another  ftory  I heard  related  a few  Sim- 
days  ago  ; the  lubftance  of  which  1 took  down  as 
near  as  poffible.  Two  gentlemen,  great  libertines 
and  ridicLilers  of  all  true  riligion,  and  truths  of  the 
gofpel,  in  one  of  their  gay  humours,  made  an  agrees 
iiient,  that  which  ever  of  them  fhould  die  firfb, 
fhould  come  and  acquaint  the  other  what  ftate  he 
was  in.^  Accordingly  one  of  them  died  foon,  and 
a few  nights  after  he  appeared  to  his  friend,  and 
in  much  horror  faid,  “ I am  come  to  let  yoii 
know  there  is  a hell,  and  I experience  it and 
vanifiied  away.  This  ftory  was  related  by  the 

Rev.  Mr.  M in  a fermon  preached  at 

Blackfriars  church,  and  was  brought  in  as  a con- 
firmation to  the  dotlrine  in  the  difcourfe  he  was 
upon ; namely,  on  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus^ 
Luke  xvi.  30,  31,  “ And  he  (the  rich  man)  faid. 
Nay,  Father  Abraham,  but  if  one  went  unta 
them  from  the  dead,  they  would  repent.  And  he 
faid  unto  him.  If  they  hear  not  Mofes  atid  the 
prophets  (i.  e.  neither  the  threats  of  God’s  law, 
nor  the  proraifes  of  the  gofpel  tor  their  repent- 
ance) neither  will  they  be  perfuaded  though  one 
rofe  from  the  dead.”  This  was  verified  in  the 
furviving  gentleman  above  mentioned : Although 
he  was  at  firft  a little  fliocked  at  the  words  of  his 
friend,  yet  it  made  no  alteration  or  amendment  in 
his  life,  for  he  had  lived  a libertine,  and  a defpi- 
fer  of  all  true  religion,  and  of  tbofe  who  profeit  it, 

fo  he  died;  and  M)..  M n faid,  that  he 

knew  them  both  well;  one  of  them  was  a near 
■neighbour  to  him  at  the  time. 

Ohow  dreadful  the  refieftiond  that  man,  a ra- 
tional creature,  endued  with  clear  undfcrlian ding, 
'and  aftifted  with  the  light  of  the  gofpel,  fhould 
fo  give  himfclf  up  to  wickcdnefs  and  a reprobate 
mind,  denyingthe  truths  of  God’s  word,  foas  to 
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plunge  their  poor  fouls  into  everlafting  ruin  with 
the  devil  and  his  angels  ! 


A wonderful  relation~of  the  apparition  of  old  Sir 
George  Villiers,^  father  of  the  then  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham^ to  one  Mr.  Parker^  to  warn  the  Duke 
againjl  foraething^  which,  if  not  prevented,  would 
end  in  his  death\  which  fo  fell  out  (he  not  regard-, 
ing  the  advice ) and foon  after  he  was  fabbed  by 
one  John  Felton,  an  officer* 

There  were  many  ft  cries  fcattered  abroad  at 
that  time  of  fevera!  prophecies  and  preditiions  of 
the  duke’s  untimely  and  violent  death:  amongft: 
the  reft,  there  was  one  that  was  upon  a better  foun- 
ation  of  credit.  There  was  an  officer  in  the  king’s 
wardrobe  in  Windfor  Caftle,  of  good  reputation  for 
honelly  and  difcretion,  and  then  about  the  age  of 
fifty  or  more.  This  man  had  in  his  youth  been  bred 
in  a fchooi  in  the  parifii  where  Sir  George  Vilhers, 
ihe  father  of  the  duke,  liv’d,  and  had  been  much 
rheriPned  and  much  oblifred  in  that  feafon  of  hjs 

O’ 

ace  by  the  fa  Id  Sir  George,  whom  afterwards  be 
never  faw.  About  fix  months  before  the  mifera- 
ble  end  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  at  mid- 
nioht^  this  man  being  in  his  bed  at  Windfor,  where 
hi»  office  was,  and  in  very  good  health,  there  appear . 
50  to  him  on  the  fide  of  his  bed,  a man  af  a very 
' C 6 veneriabje. 
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venerable  afpeft,  who  drew  the  curtains  of  his  bed, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  afked  him  if  he 
tnew  him. 

The  poor  man,  half  dead  with  fear  and  appren- 
fion,  being  afked  the  fecond  time  whether  he  re-, 
membered  him,  and  having  in  that  time  called  to 
hismemcry  the  prefence  of  Sir  George  Villiers, 
and  the  very  deaths  he  ufed  to  wear,  in  which,  at 
at  that  time  he  feemed  to  be  habited,  he  anfwerd 
him,  that  he  thought  him  to  be  that  perfon,  he  re- 
plied, he  was  in  the  right,  th^t  he  was  the  fame, 
and  that  he  expeded  a fervice  from  him,  which 
was  that  lie  fhould  go  from  him  to  his  fon,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  tel!  him,  if  hedid  not 
fomewhat  to  ingratiate  himfelf  to  the  people,  or 
at  leaft  to  abate  the  extreme  malice  which  they 
had  againfl  him,  he  would  be  fuffered  to  live  but 
a fhort  time. 

After  this  difeourfe  he  difappeared,  and  the 
poor  man  (if  he  had  been  at  all  v/aking)  fleptvery 
wt!1  till  morning,  when  he  believed  all  this  to  be 
a dream,  and  confidered  it  no  othervvife. 

The  next  night,  or  fliortly  after,  the  fame  per- 
on  appeared  to  him  again,  in  the  fame  place,  and 
about  the  fame  time  of  the  night,  with  an  afpetl  a 
little  more  fevere  than  before,  and  afked  him, 
whether  he  had  done  as  he  required  of  him  ; and 
perceiving  he  had  not,  gave  him  fome  fevere  re- 
prehenfions,  told  him  he  expe£ied  more  compli- 
ance from  him,  and  that  if  he  did  not  perform  his 
commands,  he  fliould  enjoy  no  peace  of  mind; 
but  fhouid  always  be  purfued  by  him  : upon  which 
he  promifed  him  to  obey.  But  the  next  morning, 
waking  out  of  a good  deep,  though  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed  with  the  lively  reprefentation 
of  all  particulars  to  his  memory,  he  was  flill  wil- 
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ling  to  perfuade  himfelf  he  had  only  dreamed ; and 
corifidered  that  he  was  a perfon  at  fiich  a diftance 
from  the  duke,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  find  out 
any  admiffion  to  his  prefence,  much  lefs  to  be  be- 
! lieved  in  what  he”'fhould  fay;  fo  with  great  trouble 
I and  unquietnefs,  he  fpent  fome  time  in  thinking 
j what  he  fliould  do,  and  in  the  end  refolved  to  do 
nothing  in  the  matter. 

The  fame  perfon  appeared  to  him  a third  time 
with  a terrible  countenance,  and  bitterly  reproach- 
I ed  him  for  not  performing  what  he  had  promifed 

I to  do.  The  poor  man  had,  by  this  time,  recoverd 

I the  courage  to  tell  him,  in  truth  he  had  deferred  the 
j execution  of  his  commands  upon  confidering  how 
difficult  a thing  it  would  be  for  him  to  get  any  ac- 
cefs  to  the  duke,  having  accquaintance  with  no 
perfon  about  him;  and  if  he  fliould  obtain  admif- 
fion to  him,  he  never  would  be  able  to  perfuade  him 
that  he  was  fent  in  fuch  a manner;  that  he  ffiould 
at  lea  ft  be  thought  to  be  mad,  or  to  be  fet  on  and 
employed  by  his  own,  or  the  malice  of  other  men 
to  abufe  the  duke,  and  he  ffiould  be  fure  to  be  un- 
done. 

The  fpeQre  replied,  as  he  had  done  before,  that 
he  ffiould  never  find  reft  till  he  had  performed 
what  he  required,  and  therefore  he  had  better  to 
difpatch  it;  that  the  accefs  to  his  fon  was  known 
to  be  very  eafy,  and  that  few  men  waited  long  for 
him;  and  for  the  gaining  him  credit,  he  would  tell 
him  two  or  three  particulars,  which  he  cliarged 
him  never  to  mention  to  any  perfon  but  the  duke 
himfelf;  and  he  ffiould  no  fooner  hear  them  than 
he  ffiould  believe  all  the  reft  he  ffiould  fay ; and 
fo  repeating  his  threats  he  left  him. 

In  the  morning  the  poor  man,  more  confirmed 
by  the  laft  appearance,  made  his  journey  to  Lon- 

don. 
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cion,  where  the  court  then  was ; he  was  very  well 
known  by  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  one  of  themafters 
of  requefts,  who  had  married  a lady  that  was 
■ nearly  allied  to  the  duke,  and  was  hirnfelf  well 
received  by  him.  To  him  this  man  went,  and 
tho’  he  did  not  acquaint  him  with  all  his  particu- 
lars, he  faid  enough  to  let  him  know  there  was 
fjmedhng  extraordinary  in^it;  and  the  knowledge 
he  had  of  the  fobriety  and  difcretion  of  the  man, 
made  the  more  impreffion  on  him  : he  defired  that 
by  his  means  he  might  be  brought  to  the  duke  in 
fuch  a place,  and  in  fuch  a manner  as  fhould  be 
thought  fit,  affirming  that  he  had  much  to  fay  to 
him,  and  of  a nature  as  would  require  much  pri- 
vacy, and  fome  time  and  patience  in  the  hearing. 

Sir  Ralph  prornifed  that  he  would  fpeak  firfl  to 
the  duke  of  him,  and  then  he  fhould  underftand 
his  pleafure;  and  accordingly  the  firft  opportunity, 
he  did  inform  him  of  the  reputation  and  honefty 
of  the  man,  and  then  what  he  defired,  and  what 
he  knew  of  the  matter. 

The  dukcj  according  to  his  ufnal  opennefs  and 
condefcention,  told  him,  that  he  was  the  next  day 
early  to  hunt  with  the  king;  that  his  horfes  fhould 
attend  him  at  Larnbeth-Bridge,  where  he  fliould 
land  by  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning;  and  if 
the  man  attended  him  there  at  thathour,  he  would 
walk  and  fpeak  with  him  as  long  as  fhould  bene- 
cel'fary. 

Sir  Ralph  carried  the  man  with  him  the  next 
morning,  and  prefented  him  to  the  duke  at  his  land- 
ing, who  received  hhif  courteoufiy,  and  walked 
a fide  in  conference  an  hour;  none  but  his  own 
fervants  being  at  that  hour  in  the  place,  and  they 
and  Sir  Ralph  at  fuch  a xliftace,  that  they  could 
not  hear  a word,  tho’  the  duke  fouieliines  fpol^e 

loud 
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loud,  and  with  great  eommotion,  which  Sir  Ralph 
the  more  eafily  obferved  and  perceived,  becaufe  he 
kept  his  eyes  always  fixed  upon  the  duke,  having 
procured  the  conference  upon  fomewhat  he  knew 
was  very  extraordinary. 

The  man  told  him  in  his  return  over  the  water, 
that  when  he  mentioned  thofe  particulars  that  was 
to  gain  him  credit,  (the  fubfiance  whereof  he  laid 
he  durft  not  impart  unto  him)  the  duke’s  colour 
changed,  and  he  fwore  he  could  come  at  that 
knowledge  only  by  the  devil ; for  that  thofe  parti- 
culars were  only  known  to  himfelf  and  to  one 
perfdn  more,  who  he  was  fure  would  never  fpeak 
of  it. 

How  ftrongly  does  this  confirm  the  opinion, 
that  the  foul,  when  departed,  hasa  knowledge  of 
the  aftions  of  the  living,  and  willing  to  do  any 
office  for  their  good,  if  permitted. 

The  duke  purfued  his  purpofe  of  hunting,  bul 
was  obferved  to  ride  all  the  morning  with  great 
penfivenefs  and  in  deep  thought  without  any 
delight  in  the  exercife  he  was  upon;  and  before 
the  morning  was  fpent,  left  the  field,  and  alighted 
at  his  mother’s  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  with  whom 
he  was  fhut  up  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  hours, 
the  noife  of  their  difcourfe  frequently  reaching 
the  ears  of  thofe  who  attended  in  the  next  rooms. 
And  when  the  duke  left  her,  his  countenance 
appeared  full  of  trouble,  with  a mixture  of  anger; 
a countenance  that  was  never  before  obferved  in 
him  in  any  converfation  with  her,  towards  whom 
he  had  a profound  reverence;  and  the  countefs 
herfelf  [for  though  fhe  was  married  to  a private 
gentleman,  Sir  Thomas  Compton,  fhe  bad  been 
created  countefs  of  Buckingham  fhonly  after  her 
fon  had  firft  affumed  that  title]  was,  at  the  duke’s 
leaving  her,  found  over-whelmed  in  tears,  and  ia 
the  higheft  agony  imaginable. 
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Whatever  there  was  of  all  this,  it  is  a notorious 
truth,  that  when  the  news  of  the  duke’s  murder 
(which  happened  within  a few  months  after)  was 
brought  to  his  mother,  Ihe  feemed  not  in  the  leaft. 
degree  furprizcd,  but  received  it  as  if  fhe  had 
forefeen  it;  nor  did  afterwards  exprefs  fuch  a de- 
gree of  borrow  as  was  expefle'd  from  fuch  a mo- 
ther, for  the  lofs  of  fuch  a fon. 

This  llory  is  related  with  fome  little  circumftan- 
tlal  difference  byfevcral  confiderable  authors,  who 
all  feera  to  agree  in  the  moil  material  parts  of  it. 
Vide  Baker  s Chronicle, 

Fame,  though  with  fome  privacy,  fays,  that  the 
fecret  token  was  an  incefluoiis  breach  of  modefiy 
between  the  duke  and  a certain  lady  too  nearly  re- 
lated to  him,  which  it  furprized  the  duke  to  hear 
of ; and  that  as  he  tliought  he  had  good  reafons 
to  be  fure  the  lady  would  not  tell  it  of  herfelf,  fo 
he  thought  none  but  the  devil  could  tell  it  befides 
her;  and  this  aftonifhed  him,  fo  that  he  was  veiy 
far  from  receiving  the  man  flightly,  or  laughing 
at  his  melfage. 

A confiderable  time  before  this  happened.  Sir 
Clement  Throckmorton  dreamed  that  an.  affaffin 
would  kill  his  grace ; therefore  he  took  the  firfl 
opportunity  to  advife  him  to  wear  a privy  coat;  the 
duke  thanked  him  for  his  counfel  very  kindly,  but 
gave  him  this  arifwer,  that  he  thought  a coat  of 
mail  would  fignify  little  in  a popular  commotion, 
and  from  any  fingle  perfon  he  apprehended  no 
danger.  Kelique  PVotton^  p.  i.]4. 

This  relation  is  recorded  by  three  different  an- 
tliors;  viz.  Mr.  Lilly  the  aftrologer,  in  a work 
of  his ; Lord  Clarendon’s  hiftory  of  England ; 
and  Mr.  maker’s  Chronicle.  It  is  alfo  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Flavel  in  his  treatifeon  the  foul. 
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CHAP.  IIL 


Apparitioi  at  Laiinctjlon,  in  Cornwall.  . Of  Mif$ 

\ Pringle  to  Airs.  Lowe  her  fathers  houfe-keeper. 
Unaccountable  communication  oj  the  mind  to  a 
young  Man  white  at  a place  oJ  worjhip.  Spirit 
f a man  jujl  decmfed^  fcen  by  Mr*  LFeJlon  of 
Old  Swinford. 


An 
Mr. 
zvail  • 


“ T N the  h^giriftingof  the  year  1665  a difeafe  hap- 
X pened  in  this  town  of  Launcellon,  and  fome 
of  my  fcholars  died'  of  it.  Among  others  who 
fell  under  its  malignity,  was  John  Elliott,  the 
eldefl  fon  of  Edward  Elliott  of  Treberfe,  Efq.  a 
llriphng  of  about  fixteen  years  of  age,'  but  of  un« 
common  parts  and  ingenuity.  At  his  own  parti- 
cular requeft  I preached  at  the  funeral,  which 
happened  on  the  LOth  day  of  June,  1665.  In  my 
difcourfe  I fpoke  fome  words  in  commendation 
of  the  young  Gentleman ; fuch  as  might  endear 
his  memory  to  thofe  who  knev/  him,  and  withal 

tend 
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tend  to  preferve  his  example  to  thofe  who  went 
to  fchool  with  him,  and  were  to  continue  after  hiVn, 
An  ancient  gentleman,  who  was  then  in  the 
church,  was  much  affefted  with  the  difcourfe,  and 
often  heard  to  repeat  the  fame  evening,  one  ex- 
prefiion  I then  ufed  out  of  Virgil, 

Et  Paer  ipfe  Juit  contari  digmus.~-^ 

The  reafon  why  this  grave  gentleman  was  fo 
concerned  at  the  charafter,  was  a refleftiori  made 
upon  a fon  of  his  own,  who  being  abput  the  fame 
age,  and  but  a few  months  before  not  unworthy 
of  the  like  charafter  I gave  of  the- young  Mr.  El- 
liott, was  now  by  a llrange  accident  quite  loft,  as 
to  his  parents  hopes,  and  all  expeditions  of  any 
further  comfort  by  him. 

The  funeral  rights  being  over,  I was  no  fooner 
come  out  of  the  church,  butl  found  myfelf  moft 
coLirteoufly  accofted  by  this  old  gentleman ; and 
with  an  unufual  inaportunity,  almoft  forced  againft 
my  humour  to  his  houfe  that  night;  nor  could  I 
have  refcued  rnyfelF  from  his  kindnef^  had  pot 
Mr.  Elliott  interpofed,  and  pleaded  title  to  the 
for  the  whole  day,  which  (as  he  faid)  jie  would 
refign  to  no  man.  Hereupon  I got  loofe  ibif  that 
time,  but  was  conftrained  to  leave  a promife  be-' 
liind  me  to  wait  upon  him  at  his  ow.n  houfe  the 
Monday  Ibllowing.  This  then  feemed  to  ftuisty, 
but  before  Monday  came,  I had  a new  meffage  to 
requeft  me,  that  if  it  were  poflible  I would  be 
there  the  Sunday. ' The  fecond  attempt  I refiftcd, 
by  anfwering  that  it  was  againft  my  convenience,- 
and  the  duty  wliich  mine  own  people  exp^ed* 
from  me.  Yet  was  not  the  gentleman  at  reft|ife  ’ 
he  feiU  me  another  letter  the  Saturday ‘ 
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means  to  fail  the  Monday,  and  fo  to  order  my  bu- 
finefs  as  to  fpend  with  him  two  or  three  days  at 
leaft.  I was  indeed  ftartled  at  fo  much  eagernefs^ 
and  fo  many  dunnings  lor  a vlfit,  without  any  bu- 
finefs ; and  began  to  fufpeft  that  there  inufl;  needs 
be  fome  defign  in  the  bottom  of  all  this  excefs  of 
courtefy.  For  I had  np  familiarity,  fcarce  com- 
mon acquaintance  with  the  gentleman,  or  his  fa- 
mily ; nor  could  I imagine  whence  ilioold  arife 
fuch  a flufli  of  friendfhip  on  the  fudden. 

On  the  Monday  I went  and  paid  my  promifed 
devoir,  and  met  with  entertainment  as  free  and 
plentiful,  as  the  invitation  was  importunate. 
There  alfo  I found  a neighbouring  miniiter,  who 
pretended  to  call  in  accidentally,  but  by  the  fe- 
quel  i fuppofe  it  otherv/ife.  After  dinner  this 
brother  of  the  coat  undertook  to  fiiow  me  the 
gardens,  where,  as  we  were  walking,  he  gave  me 
the  firft  difcovery  of  what  was  rBaiiiiy  intended  in 
all  this  treat  and  compliment. 

Firft  he  began  to  inform  me  of  the  infelicity  of 
the  family  in  general,  and  then  gave  inliance  in 
the  yoLingeft  fon.  Fde  related  what  a hopeful 
fprightly  lad  he  lately  was,  and  liow  melanehoHck 
andfottifh  he  was  now  grown.  Then  did  he  with 
much  pallion  lament,  that  his  ill  humour  Ihould 
fo  incredibly  fubdue  his  reafon  ; (faith  he)  ‘‘  The 
poor  boy  believes  himfelf  to  be  haunted  with 
gholls,  and  is  confident  that  he  meets  with  an 
evil  fpirit  in  a certain  field  about  half  a mile  fromr 
tliis  place,  as  often  as  he  goes  that  way  to  fchool.’^ 
In  the  midft  of  our  difcourfe,  the  old  gentleman- 
and  bis  lady  (as  obferving  their  cue  moft  exactly] 
came  up  to  us.  Upon  their  approach,  and  point- 
ing me  to  the  arbour,  the  par  fon  renewed  the  rela- 
tion to,  and  they  (the  parents  of  the  youth)  con- 
firmed 
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what  he  faid,  and  added  many  minute  circumllan- 
ces,  in  a long  narrative  of  the  whole  : In  fine,  they 
all  three  defired  my  thoughts  and  advice,  in  the 
affair. 

I was  not  able  to  colleft  my  thoughts  enough  on 
the  fudden,  to  frame  a judgment  upon  what  they 
had  faid.  Only  I anfwered,  that  the  thing  which 
the  youth  reported  to  them,  v/as  flrange,  yet  not 
incredible,  and  that  I knew  not  then  what  to  think 
or  fay  of  it ; but  if  the  lad  would  be  free  to  me  in 
talk,  and  truft  me  with  his  counfels,  I had  hopes 
to  give  them  a better  account  of  my  opinion  the 
next  day. 

I had  no  fooner  fpoken  fo  much,  but  I per- 
ceived  myfelf  in  the  fpringe  their  courtefy  had 
laid  for  me  ; for  the  old  lady  was  not  able  to  hide 
her  impatience,  but  her  fon  muff  be  call’d  imme- 
diately.  This  I was  forced  to  comply  with,  and 
confent  to  ; fo  that,  drawing  off  from  the  company 
to  an  orchard  hard  by,  The  went  herfelf,  and 
brought  him  to  me,  and  left  him  with  me. 

It  was  the  main  drift  of  all  thefe  three  to  per-*- 
fuade  me,  that  either  the  boy  was  lazy,  and  glad  of 
any  excufe  to  keep  from  the  fchool,  or  that  he  was 
in  love  with  fome  wench,  and  afhamed  to  confefs 
It ; or  that  he  had  a fetch  upon  his  father  to  get 
money  and  new  deaths,  that  he  might  range  to 
London  after  a brother  be.  had  there  ; and  there- 
foi  e they  begg’d  of  me,  to  dilcover  the  root  of  the 
matter  ; and  accordingly  to  diffuade,  advife,  or  re- 
prove him;  but  chiefly  by  all  means  to  undeceive 
him,  as  to  the  fancy  of  gbofis  and  fpirirs. 

I fooii  entered  a clofe  conference  with  the 
youth,  and  at  firff  was  very  cautious  not  to  diL 
pleafe  him,  but  by  frnoQth  words  to  ingratiate  my- 
felf and  get  within  him ; for  I doubted  he  would  be 
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too  dillruflful  or  too  referved.  But  we  had  fcarce 
“paft  the  firft  fituation  and  began  to  fpeak  to  the  bu- 
iinefs,  before  I found,  that  there  needed  no  policy 
to  (krew  myfelf  into  his  heart ; for  he  moft  openly 
and  with  all  obliging  candour  did  aver,  that  he 
loved  his  book,  and  defired  nothing  more  than  to 
be  bred  a fcholar  ; that  he  had  not  the  leaft  refpetf 
for  any  of  womankind  as  his  mother  gave  out ; and 
that  the  only  requeft  he  would  make  to  his  parents 
was,  that  they  would  but  believe  his  conftant  af- 
fertions,  concerning  the  woman  he  was  difturbed 
with,  in  the  field,  called.the  Higher-Broom-Ouar- 
tils.  He  told  me  with  all  naked  freedom  and  a 
flood  of  tears,  that  his  ■ friends  were  unkind  and 
unjufl  to  him,  neither  to  believe  nor  pity  him  ; 
and  that  if  any  man  (making  a bow  to  me)  would 
but  go  with  him  to  the  place  he  might  be  convinced 
that  the  thing  was  real,  &c. 

By  this  time  he  found  me. apt  to  corapaffionate 
his  condition,  and  to  be  attentive  to  his  relation  of 
it ; and  therefore  he  went  on  in  this  manner. 

This  woman  which  appears  to  me,  faid  he,  lived 
a neighbour  here  to  my  father ; and  died  about 
eight  years  fince  ; her  name  Dorothy  Dingley,  of 
fuch  a ftature,  fuch  age,  and  fuch  complexion. 
She  never  fpeaks  to  me,  butpafleth  byhaftily,  and 
always  leaves  the  foot  path  to  me,  and  fhe  com- 
monly meets  me  twice  or  three  times  in  the 
breadth  of  the  field. 

It  was  about  two  months  before  I took  any  no- 
tice of  it,  and  though  the  fhape  of  the  face  was  in 
my  memory,  yet  I could  not  recall  the  name  of 
the  perfon  ; but  without,  more  thoughtful nefs,  I 
did  fuppofe  it  was  fome  woman  who  lived  there- 
about, and  had  frequent  occafion  th^  way.  Nor 
iid  I imagine  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  before  fhe 
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began  to  meet  me  con{lantly,morning  and  evening, 
and  always  in  the  fame  field,  and  fometimes  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  breadth  of  it. 

The  firfl  time  I took  notice  of  her,  was  about  a 
year  fince  ; and  when  I began  to  fufpeft  and 
believe  it  to  be  a ghoft,  I had  courage  enough  not 
to  be  afraid  ; but  kept  it  to  myfelf  a good  while, 
and  only  wondered  very  much  at  it.  I did  often 
fpeak  to  it,  but  never  had  a tvord  in  anfwer.  Then 
1 changed  my  v/ay  and  went  to  fchool  the  under 
horfe  road,  and  then  Ihc  always  met  me  in  the  nar- 
row lane,  between  the  quarry  park  and  the  nurfery, 
which  was  worfe. 

At  length  I began  to  be  terrified  at  it,  and  pray- 
ed continually,  that  God  would  either  free  me 
from  it,  or  let  me  know  the  meaning  of  it.  Night 
and  day,  fleeplng  and  waking,  the  fhape  was  ever 
running  in  my  mind  ; and  I often  did  repeat  thefe 
places  in  feripture  (with  that  he  took  a fmall  Bible 
out  of  his  pocket).  Job.  vii.  14.  Thou  fcarejl  me 
with  dreavis,  and  terrijieji  me  through  vijions ; 
and  Deut.  xxviii.  67.  In  the  morning  thou Jhalt  fuy^ 
would  God  it  were  evenings  and  at  evening  than 
Jlialt  fay,  would  God  it  were  morning,  for  the  fear 
of  thine  heart,  wherewith  thdu  fhalt  fear,  and  for 
the  fight  of  thine  eyes  whieh  thou  fhalt  fee.  I was 
very  much  pleafed  with  the  lad’s  ingenuity,  in  the 
application  of  thefe  pertinent  feriptures  to  his  con- 
dition, and  defired  him  to  proceed.  Thus  faid 
be — By  degrees  I grev/  very  pen  live,  inlbmuch 
that  it  was  taken  notice  of  by  all  our  family  ; 
whereupon  being  urged  to  it,  I told  my  brother 
William  of  it  ; and  he  privately  acquainted  my 
father  and  mother  ; and  they  kepi  it  to  themfelves 
for  fome  time.  . 
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The  fuccefs  of  this  difcov^ery  was  only  this ; 
they  did  foinetimcs  laugh  at  me,  fometimes  chide 
me,  but  ftill  commanded  me  to  keep  my  fchool, 
and  put  fuch  fopperies  out  of  my  head. 

! did  accordingly  goto  fchool  often,  but  always 
met  the  woman  in  the  way. 

This  and  much  more  to  the  fame  purpofe  (yea 
as  much  as  held  a dialogue  of  near  two  hours]  was 
our  conference  in  the  orchard  ; which  ended  with 
my  proferto  him,  that  (without  making  any  privy 
to  our  intents)  1 would  next  morning,  walk  with 
him  to  the  place  about  fix  o’clock.  He  was  even 
tranfported  with  joy  at  the  mention  of  it,  and  re- 
plied, but  will  you  fare,  fir?  Will  you  really,  fir? 
Thank  God,  now  I hope  I ihall  be  believed. 
From  this  conclufion  we  retired  into  the  houfe.  . 

The  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Williams 
were  impatient  to  know  the  event,  infomuch  that 
they  came  out  of  the  parlour  into  the  hall  to  meet 
US;  and  feeing  the  lad  look  cheerfully,  the  firfi 
compliments  from  the  old  man  was,  “ Come  Mr. 
Ruddle,  you  have  talked  with  Sam,  I hope  now 
he  will  have  more  wit;  an  idle  boy,  an  idle  boy!” 
At  thefe  words  the  lad  ran  up  ftairs  to  his  chamber, 
without  replying,  and  I foon  flopped  the  curiofity 
of  the  three  expeftants,  by  telling  them  I hadpro- 
mifed  fil ence,  and  was  refolved  to  be  as  good  as 
my  word,  but  when  things  were  riper  they  might 
know  all;  at  prefent  I defired  them  to  reft  in  my 
faithful  promife,  that  I would  do  my  utmoft  in 
their  fervice,  and  for  the  good  of  their  fon.  With 
this  they  were  filenced,  I cannot  fay  fatisfied. 

The  next  morning,  before  five  o’clock,  the  lad 
was  in  my  chamber,  and  very  brlfk  ; I arofe  and 
went  with  him.  The  field  he  led  me  to  I guefs’d 
to'-be  twenty  acres,  in  an  open  country,  and  about 
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three  furlongs  from  any  houfe.  We  went  int« 
the  field,  and  had  not  gone  above  a third  part, 
before  the  fpeftrum,  in  the  fhape  of  a w^oman, 
with  all  the  circumftances  he  had  defcribed  her  to 
me  in  the  orchard  the  day  before,  as  much  (as 
the  fuddennefs  of  its  appearance,  and  evanition 
would  permit  me  to  difeover]  met  us  and  paffed  by. 
I was  a little  furprifed  at  it;  and  though  I had 
taken  up  a firm  refolution  to  fpeakto  it,  yet  I bad 
not  the  power,  nor  indeed  durft  1 look  back,  yet 
I took  care  not  to  fhew  my  fear  to  iny  pupil  and 
guide,  and  therefore  telling  him,  that  1 was  fatif- 
fied  in  the  truth  of  his  complaint,  we  walked  to 
the  end  of  the  field,  and  returned,  nor  did  the 
ghoft  meet  us  at  that  time  above  once.  I per- 
ceived in  the  young  man  a kind  of  boldnefs  mixed 
with  aflonilhment ; the  firfl:  caufed  by  my  prefence, 
and  the  proof  he  had  given  of  his  own  relation^ 
and  the  other  by  the  fight  of  his  profecutor. 

In  fhort  we  went  home;  I fomewhat  puzzled, 
he  much  animated.  At  our  return,  the  gentle- 
woman (whofe  inquifitiveriefs  had  miffed  us] 
watched  to  fpeak  with  me;  I gave  her  a conveni- 
ence, and  told  her  that  my  opinion  was,  that  her 
Ton’s  complaint  was  not  to  be  flighted,  nor  alto- 
gether dlfcredited,  yet  that  my  judgment  in  his 
cafe  was  not  fettled.  1 gave  her  caution  more- 
over, that  the  thing  might  not  take  wind,  left  the 
whole  country  fliould  ring,  with  what  we  yet  had 
no  affurance  of. 

In  this  junfiure  of  time,  I had  bufinefs,  which 
would  admit  no  delay;  wherefore  1 went  to  Laun- 
cefton  that  evening,  but  promifed  to  fee  il;qm 
again  next  week.  Yet  I was  prevented  by  an  occa- 
lion  which  pleaded  a fufficient  excufe  ; for  my 
Wife  was  that  week  brought  ffome  very  ill. 
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ever  my  mind  was  upon  the  adventure;  I fludied 
the  cafe,  and  about  three  weeks  after  went  again, 
refolving  by  the  help  of  God  to  fee  the  utmoft. 

The  next  morning  being  the  27th  day  of  July, 
1665,  I went '■’to  the  haunted  field  myfelf,  and 
walked  the  breadth  ol  it  without  any  encounter. 

I returned  and  took  the  other  walk,  and  then  the 
fpetlrum  appeared  to  me  much' about  the  fame 
place  I faw  it  before  when  the  young  gentleman 
was  with  me ; in  my  thoughts  this  moved  fwifter 
than  the  time  before,  and  about  ten  foot  diftant 
from  me  on  ray  right  hand  ; infomuch  that  I had 
not  time  to  fpeak  to  it,  as  I had  determined  with 
myfelf  before  hand. 

The  evening  of  this  day,  the  parents,  the  fon, 
and  myfelf,  being  in  the  chamber  where  I lay;  I 
propofed  to  them  our  going  all  together  to  the 
place  next  morning,  and  fome  affeveration, 
that. there  was  no  danger  in  it,  we  all  refolved 
upon  it.  The  morning.being  come,  left  we  ftiould 
alarm  the  family  of  fervants,  they  went  under  the 
pretence  of  feeing  a field  of  wheat,  and  I took  my 
horfe,  and  fetched  a compafs  another  way,  and 
fo  met  at  the  ftile  we  had  appointed. 

Thence  we  all  four  walked  leifurely  into  the' 
quartils;  and  had  paifed  above  half  the  field  before 
the  ghoft  made  its  appearance.  It  then  came  over 
the  ftile  juft  before  us,  and  moved  with  that  fwift- 
nefs,  that  by  the  time  we  had  gone  fix  or  feven 
fteps  it  paifed  by.  1 immediately  turned  my  head 
and  ran  after  it,  with  the  young  man  by  my  fide; 
we  faw  it  pafs  over  the  ftile  at  which  we  entered, 
but  no  farther  ; I ftept  upon  the  hedge  at  one  place 
and  he  at  another,  but  could  difeern  nothing, 
whereas  I dare  aver,  that  the  fwifteft  horfe  in 
D England 
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England  could  not  have  conveyed  lumlelF  out  of 
fight  in  that  fhort  fpace  ol  time.  Two  things  I 
obferved  in  this  days  appearance : 

1.  That  a fpaniel  dog  who  followed  the  com- 
pany unregarded,  did  bark  and  run  a^vay,  as  the 
fpeftrum  palled  by  ; whence  ’tis  eafy  to  conclude 
that  ’twasnotour  fear  or  fancy  which  made  the 
apparition. 

2.  That  the  motion  of  the  fpeftre  was  not  gra- 
datim,  or  by  Heps,  and  moving  of  the  feet ; but  a 
kind  of  gliding  as  children  upon  the  ice,  or  a 
boat  down  a fwilt  river,  which  punftually  anfwers 
the  defcriptions,  the  ancients  gave  ol  the  motion  of 
their  Lemurs. 

But  to  proceed,  this  occular  evidence  clearly 
convinced,  but  wiihal  ftiangely  affrighted  the  old 
gentlemen  and  his  wife;  who  knew  this  Dorothy 
Dingley  in  her  life  time,  were  at  her  burial,  and 
now  plainly  faw  her  features  in  this  prefent  appari- 
tion. I encourag’d  them  as  well  as  I could  ; but 
after  this  they  went  no  more,.  However  I was  re- 
folved  to  proceed,  and  ufe  fuch  lawful  means  as 
God  hath  difcovered,  and  learned  men  have  fue- 
cefsfully  pra£lifed,  in  thefe  uncommon  cafes. 

The  next  morning  being  Thurfday,  I went  out 
very  early  by  mylelf,  and  walked  for  about  an 
hour’s  fpace  in  meditation  and  prayer  in  the  fields 
next  adjoining  to  the  quartils.  Soon  after  five  I 
ftept  over  the  ftile,  into  the  diflurb^d  field,  and 
had  not  gone  above  thirty  or  forty  paces  before  the 
gholl  appeared  at  the  farther  Itile.  I fpake  to  it 
with  a loud  voice,  in  fome  fuch  fentences  as  the 
way  of  thefe  dealings  diretted  me,  whereupon  it 
approached  but  flowly,  and  when  I came  near  it 
moved  not.  I fpake  again,  and  itanfwered  in  a 
voice  neither  very  audible  nor  intelligible.  1 was 
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not  in  the  leafl,  teriified,  and  therefore  perfifled, 
until  it  fpake  again,  and  gave  me  fatisfaflion. 

But  the  work  could  not  be  finifhy  at  this  time; 
wherefore  the  fame  evening  an  hour  after  funfet, 
it  met  me  again  near  the  fame  place,  and  after 
few  words  of  each  fide  it  quietly  vanifhed,  and 
neither  doth  appear  fince,  nor  ever  will  more,  to 
any  man’s  difiurbance.  The  difcourfe  in  the 
morning  lafled  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Thefe  things  are  true,  and  I know  them  to  be 
fo  with  as  much  certainty  as  eyes  and  ears  can  give 
me  ; and  until  I can  be  perfuaded  that  my  fenfes 
do  deceive  me  about  their  proper  objefl ; and  by 
that  per fua lion  deprive  myfelf  of  the  ftrongeft  in- 
ducement to  believe  the  chriftian  religion,  I mull 
and  will  affert,  that  thefe  things  in  this  paper  are 
true. 

As  for  the  manner  of  my  proceeding,  1 find  no 
reafon  to  be  alhamed  of  it,  for  I can  jufiify  it,  to 
men  of  good  principles,  difcretion,  and  recondite 
learning,  though  in  this  cafe  I chofe  to  content 
myfelf  in  the  aflurance  of  the  thing,  rather  than 
be  at  the  unprofitable  trouble  to  perfiiade  others  to 
believe  it.  For  I know  full  well  with  what  diffi- 
culty, relations  of  fo  uncommon  a nature  and 
praftice,  obtain  belief.  He  that  tells  fuch  a llory^ 
may  expeft  to  be  dealt  witha),  as  a traveller  in 
Poland  by  the  robbers,  viz.  firft  murdered  and 
then  fearched,  firft  condemned  for  a liar,  or 
fuperftitious,  and  then  (when  ’tis  too  late]  have 
his  reafons  and  proofs  examined.  This  incredu- 
lity may  be  attributed, 

Firft.  To  the  infinite  abufes  of  the  people,  and, 
impofitions  upon  their  faith  by  the  cunning  monks 
and'friars,  &c.  in  the  days  of  darknefs  and  popeYy. 
For  they  made  aparitions  as  often  as  they  pleafed, 
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and  got  both  money  and  credit  by  quieting  the 
Terticulamenta  Vulgi,  which  their  own  artifice 
had  raifed. 

Secondly.  To  the  prevailing  of  Somatifm  and 
Hobbcan  principles  in  thefe  times;  which  is  a 
revival  of  the  do6lrine  of  the  Sadduces,  and  as  it 
denies  the  nature,  fo  cannot  confifl  with  the  ap- 
paritions of  fpirits^  of  which  fee,  Leviath.  p.  i. 

C.  12. 

Thirdly.  To  the  ignorance  of  men  in  our  age, 
in  this  peculiar  and  myfterious  part  of  philofophy 
and  religion,  namely  the  communication  between 
fpirits  and  men.  Not  one  fcholar  of  ten  thoufand 
(though  othcrwife  of  excellent  learning)  knows 
any  thing  of  it,  or  the  way  how  to  manage  it. 
This  ignorance  breeds  fear,  and  abhorrence  of 
that,  which  otherwife  might  be  of  incomparable 
benefit  to  mankind. 

But  I being  a clergyman,  and  young,  and  a 
ftranger  in  thefe  parts,  do  apprehend  filence  and 
fecrecy  to  be  my  beftTecurity. 

In  rebus  abjlrujtjjimis  abundans  cant  ela  non  nocet* 


Mtfs  Pringle's,  appearance  at  two  places  at  the 
fame  time* 

Mrs.  Jane  Lowe,'^houfe-keeper  to  Mr.  Pringlcj 
of  Clifton  Park,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  one 
morning  in  the  fummer  of  1745,  beheld  the  appa- 
rition of  a lady  walking  in  the  avenue,  on  the 
margin  of  a rivulet,  which  runs  into  Kale  water. 
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The  form  exaSly  refembled  a daughter  of  her 
mailer  who  had  long  been  abfent  from  the  family, 
at  the  dlftance  of  above  an  hundred  miles  fouth  of 
Paris.  As  Mrs.  Lowe  walked  down  the  avenue 
and  approached  the  rivulet,  fhe  grew  more  and 
more  certain  of  the  fimilitude  ol  the  phantom  to 
the  idea  in  her  mind  of  the  Mifs  Pringle,  and  fee- 
ing her  mailer  in  an  enclofure  adjoining,  (he  com- 
municated to  him  what  fhe  had  juft  leen.  Mr, 
Pringle  laughed,  and  faid,  “ You  fimple  woman, 
that  lady  is  Mifs  Chattow  of  Moorebattle.’’  Hov/- 
ever,  Mrs.  Lowe  prevailed  upon  him  to  accom- 
pany .her  to  the  place  ; v^hich  they  had  nearly 
reached,  when  the  apparition  fprung  into  the 
water  and  inftantly  difappeared. 

Mr.  Pringle  and  Mrs.  Lowe,  on  returning  to 
the  hall,  apprifed  the  family  of  the  vifion,  and  for 
their  pains  were  heartily  laughed  at.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Turnbull,  minifter  of  Linton,  happened  to 
breakfalt  that  morning  with  Mr.  Pringle,^  his  lady, 
and  two  young  daughters,  who  joined  the  ridicule. 
About  three  months  after,  the  fame  reverend  gen- 
tleman honoured  the  family  with  his  company  ; 
when  Handing  at  a window  in  the  lower  room,  he 
obferved  a poor,  ragged,  lame,  lean  man,  flowly 
approaching  the  houfe ; Here  comes  another 
apparition,”  cried  Mr.  Turnbull,  with  a kind  of 
contemptuous  fmile.  This  drew  the  immediate 
attention  of  all  prefent,  and  Mr.  Pringle  quickly 
recognized  the  perfon  to  be  his  fecond  Ton,  whom 
he  bad  not  feen  before  for  above  ten  years. 

On  his  arrival,  he  foon  convinced  them  he  was 
no  apparition,  declaring  that  he  had  narrowly 
efcaped  with  his  life  from  Tunis,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  he  had  been  a flave  to  the  Algerines 
feven  years,  but  had  happily  been  ranfomed  at  the 
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critical  moment  when  he  was  ordered  to  be  put  to 
death  for  mutiny*  He  added,  that  on  his  return 
home  through  France,  he  called  at  the  place  where 
he  had  heard  his  filter  refided,  and  to  his  un- 
fpeakable  ^grlef  found  that  Ihedied  on  the  25th  of 
May,  the  fame  fummer,  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  which  he  re co Hefted  to  have  been  the 
precife  time  that  he  was  faved  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  and  when  ,he  thought  he  beheld  his  filter. 
Mrs.  Lowe,  who  was  prefent  in  the  room,  on 
hearing  his  declaration,  broke  forth  into  an  accla- 
mation, affirming,  that  the  day  alluded  to  was 
that  on  which  (he  had  fhewn  Mr.  Pringle  the  ap- 
parition ; and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  reverend 
divine,  in  whofe  Itudy  this  llory  was  found  after 
his  death. 


The  following faB  rexently  appeared  on  the  evidence^ 

vpon  oath^  of  a youth  at  the  fejji on  of  the  Old 

Bailey^ 

The  young  man  being  fervant  to  a filk-mercer 
in  New-llreet,  Covent-Garden,  was  one  Sunday 
cntrulled  with  the  foie  care  of  the  houfe.  In  the 
evening,  having,  as  he  thought,  properly  fecured 
the  place,  he  ventured  out  to  an  evening  lefture 
in  the  city  ; where  he  had  not  been  long  prefent, 
when,  by  a fudden  and  unaccountable  emotion  in 
his  mind,  he  imagined  that  all  was  not  fafe  at 
home.  At  firlf  he  paid  but  little  regard  to  the 
intimation  ; but  the  idea  of  a robbery  continuing 
to  operate  upon  his  fancy,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
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to  retire,  and  immediately  return  home.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  corner  of  New-ftreet,  he  difcovered 
the  {hop  door  unbarred,  and  half  open.  On  rufli- 
inginto  the  fhop,  two  men  ran  paft  him  with  the 
utmoft  precipitation  ; he  followed  faft,  cried,  flop 
thief!  and  they  were  taken  and  conveyed  to  the 
watch-houfe.  All  the  moft  valuable  goods  in  the 
Ihop,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  hundred  pounds, 
were  packed  up,  feveral  implements  of  houfe- 
breaking  were  found  on  the  thieves  and  in  the 
fhop.  The  mifcreants  were  committed,  tried, 
convifted,  and  executed  ; juftice  having  been  firli 
moved  by  an  invifible  agent,  who,  like  the  va- 
pour in  the  brain  of  King  Ahafuarus,  the  Perfian, 
would  not  fuffer  her  that  night  to  reft,  till  two  old 
offenders  were  faft  in  her  hands,  the  goods  of  the 
mercer  happily  faved,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
ftiopman  vindicated. 


Spirit  of  a Poor  Man  jufl  deeeaftd^  appearings  is 
the  means  oj  a gentleman  s prejervaiion, 

Mr.  Wefton,  of  Old  Swinford,  in  Worcefter. 
Oiire,  was  walking,  one  evening  in  the  hummer 
of  1759,  in  the  park  of  Lord  Lyttleton  at  Hag* 
ley,  and  being  overtaken  by  a hidden  ftiower, 
ran  for  fhelter  into  a grotto,  and  flood  under  a 
fpreading  oak,  under  whofe  fhade  feveral  cattle 
were  ftanding.  He  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in 
that  fiiuation,  before  he  faw  the  form  of  a man 
pafs  over  the  brook  almoft  clofe  to  the  (hade. 
Suppofing  it  to  be  a poor  peafant  who  had  long 
worked  for  him,  he  called  him  by^ame^  but  re- 
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cdved  no  arifwer,  and  the  apparition  quickly 
difappearing,  he  found  his  mind  much  agitated. 
Regardlefs  of  the  Itorm,  Mr.  Wefton  withdrew 
from  the  place  where  he  had  fought  an  afylum, 
and  ran  round  a rifing  hill  in  order  to  difcover 
the  form  which  had  prefented  itfelf  to  him.  That 
however  had  not  the  efFe6l  defired— but  one 
abundantly  more  falutary  it  certainly  had  ; for 
juft  as  he  had  gained  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  on 
his  return  to  the  grotto,  a tremendous  flafh  of 
liphtnincr  darted  its  forked  furv  on  the  venerable 

O O y 

oak,  fhivered  if  to  pieces,  and  killed  two  of  the 
cattle  under  its  boughs. 

On  Mr.  Weflon’s  return  to  Swinford,  he 
found  that  the  death  of  the  labourer  was  juft 
announced  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  told  the 
ftory  to  his  friends,  who,  on  the  ground  of  his 
known  veracity,  could  not  well  refufe  it  credit. 
He  faw  the  body,  at  his  own  expence,  decently 
interred,  and  afterwards  contributed  to  the  fup- 
port  of  the  widow,  not  only  by  remitting  a year’s 
rent  for  her  cottage  and  piece  of  ground,  but 
alfo  by  felling  a frnall  annuity  upon  her  till  flie 
ihouid  marry. 

We  have  told  this  tale  fiinply  as  it  was  related 
by  Mr.  Wefton,  and  leave  the  reader  to  make 
Jiis  own  reflefiions  on  fo  marvellous  an  interpofi- 
lion  oF  divine  Providence,  without  deciding  in 
this,  or  fuch  other  cafe,  whether  the  form  that 
appeared  was  the  foul  of  the  deceafed,  exerting 
ii.s  philanthropy  in  its  flight  to  the  unknown 
country,  or  the  guardian  angel  of  that  foul  re- 
turning to  give  up  his  charge  and  produce  his  ac- 
count at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme.  When  Peter 
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was  redeemed'  from  death,  and  freed  from  prifon 
by  a miraculous  power,  he  vifited  the  affembled 
company  of  chriftians,  who  at  firft  could  hardly 
believe  their  eyes  that  it  was  the  apoftle,  but 
faid,  it  is  his  angel.  This  proves  that  the  no- 
tion of  miniftring  fpirits  prevailed  in  the  earlieft 
age  of  chriftianity,  a notion  which  not  only  ac- 
cords with  many  paffages  of  the  Old,  but  alfo  of 
the  New  Teftaraent. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Warning  given  by  a Jlrange  mejftnger  to  James 
IK  at  Linlithgow  church.  Apparition  at  Bel 
fajl^  in  Ireland^  from  Mr.  Baxter,  Of  one 
brother  in  London^  to  another  at  Bojion  in  New^ 
England.  Story  communicated  by  Sir  Charles 
Lee.  Account  of  Mr.  John  Bourne^  of  Durley^ 
in  Ireland. 


Warning  given  hy  a jlrange  meffenger  to  James 
IV.  at  Linlithgow  church. 

That  there  is  a fplritual  world  inhabited  by 
fpirits,  angels,  and  happy  beings,  and  that 
of  a very  different  nature  and  conllitution  from 
what  we  live  in  here,  is  a truth  acknowledged  by 
the  whole  chriftian  world  ; and  although,  no  an- 
gel has  come  down  from  heaven  to  declare  and  ex. 
plain  the  nature  of  their  being  to  us,  nor  any  man 
whilft  in  the  body  hath  afcended  up  and  feen  it, 
yet  that  we  fhould  not  be  entirely  ignorant  in  this 
particular,  it  has  happened  from  time  to  time,  that 
many  credible  witneffes  have,  upon  fome  extraor- 
dinary occafions,  received  warnings  and  meffages 
from  both  the  heavenly  and  hellifli  kingdoms  of 
fpirits. 


The 
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* The  followhig  relation  is  taken  from  the  annals 
of  the  kin^^dom  of  Scotland. 

While  James  IV  flayed  at  Linlithgow,  to  ga- 
ther up  the  fcattered  remains  of  his  army,  which 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Earl  ot  Surrey,  at  Flod- 
den-fie!d,  he  went  into  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
(here,  to  hear  evening  prayer.  While  he  was  at 
his  devotion,  a remarkable  figure  of  an  ancient 
man,  with  flowing  amber  coloured  hair  hanging 
over  his  fhoulders,  his  forehead  high,  and  inclin- 
ingr  to  baldnefs,  bis  o-arments  of  a fine  blue  co- 
lour,  fomewhat  long  and  girded  together,  with  a 
fine  white  cloth  ; of  comely  and  very  reverend 
afpeft,  was  feen  inquiring  for  the  king  ; when  his 
inajefty  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he  made  his 
way  through  tfie  croud  till  he  came  to  him,  and 
then  with  a clownifh  fimplicity,  leaning  over  the 
canon’s  feat  he  addrefled  him  in  the  following 
words  : “ Sir,  1 am  fent  hither  to  entreat  you  to 
delay  your  intended  expedition  for  this  time,  and 
proceed  no  farther,  for  if  you  do,  you  will  be  un- 
fortunate, and  not  profper  in  your  enterprife,  nor 
any  of  your  followers. — I am  further  charged  to 
warn  you,  not  to  follow  the  acquaintance,  com- 
pany or  counfel  of  women,  as  you  value  your  life, 
honourand  eflate.  ’’After  giving  him  this  admoni- 
tion, he  withdrew  himfelf  back  again  through  the 
crowd,  and  difappeared.  When  fervice  was 
ended,  the  king  enquired  earneflly  after  him,  but 
he  could  not  be  found  or  heard  of  any  where, 
neither  could  any  of  the  by-flanders  (of  whom 
many  narrowly  watched  him,  refolving  afterwards 
to  have  difeourfed  with  him)  feel  or  perceive  how, 
when,  or  wliere  he  pafied  from  them,  having  in 
? ma^nner  vanifhed  from  their  fight, 
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Apparition  at  Belfafl  in  Ireland.  Frorn  Baxter  s 
Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits. 

There  having  been  a long  conteft  betv/een  Le- 
muel Matthews^  archdeacon  in  the  county  of 
Down,  ?indi  Claudius  Gilbert^  minifler  of  Belfaft, 
about  their  right  to  Drumbeg,  a fmall  parifli  near 
Belfafl: ; it  proved  troublefome  to  the  parifliioners^ 
who  paid  their  dues  to  Mr.  Gilbert^  the  incum- 
bent. The  Archdeacon  claimed  it  to  be  paid 
to  him  alfo,  for  which  he  procured  a warrant ; 
and  in  the  execution  of  it  by  his  fervants,  at  the 
houfe  of  Charles  Loftin^  they  offered  fome  vio- 
lence to  his  wife  who  refufed  entrance,  and  wha 
died  of  the  injury  a few  weeks  after  ; but  fhe  be- 
ing an  infirm  woman,  little  notice  was  taken  of 
her  death,  till  fome  time  after,  by  her  ftrange  ap- 
pearance to  one  Thomas  Doneljon^  (a  fpeflator  of 
the  violence  done  to  her,)  Ihe  affrighted  him  into 
a profecution  of  Robert  Ecclef on ^ the  criminal. 
She  appeared  divers  times,  but  chiefly  upon  one 
Lord’s-day  evening,  when  fhe  fetched  him,  with 
a ftrange  force,  out  of  his  houfe  into  the  yardy 
and  fields  adjacent.  Before  her  laft  coming,  (for 
fhe  did  fo  three  times  that  day)  feveral  neighbours 
were  called  in,  to  whom  he  gave  notice  that  fhe 
was  again  coming,  and  beckoned  to  him  to  come 
out ; upon  which,  they  went  to  fhut  the  door, 
but  he  forbad  it,  faying,  that  fhe  looked  with  a 
terrible  afpeft  upon  him  when  they  offered  it. 
His  friends  laid  hold  on  him  and  embraced 
him,  that  he  might  not  again  go  out ; notwithw 
ftanding  which,  (a  plain  evidence  of  forne  invifible 
power)  he  was  drawn  out  of  their  hands  in  a fur- 
prifing  manner,  and  carried  abroad  into  the  field 

and 
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and  yard  as  before,  (lie  charging  him  to  profeciite 
Ecclefon  ; which  voice,  as  alfo  Donelfons  reply,, 
the  people  heard  though  they  faw  no  fhape. 
There  are  many  witnelfes  of  all  this  yet  alive, 
particularly  Sarah  the  wife  ot  Charles  Loftin,  fon 
to  the  deceafed  woman  ; and  one  William  Holy-^ 
day  and  his  wife,  &c. 

Upon  this,  Doneljon  depofed  what  he  knew,, 
before  Mr.  Randal  Brice,  a Juftice  of  the  Peace^i^ 
and  confirmed  all  at  the  affizes  at  Down  in  the^ 
year  1685,  as  I remember  ^ where  the  feveral  wiu 
neffes  were  fworn,  and  their  examinations  were 
entered  in  the  records  of  the  faid  affize,  to  the 
amazement  and  fatisfaflion  of  all  the  country,  and 
of  the  Judges,  whom  I have  heard  fpeak  of  it  at 
that  time  with  much  wonder ; infomuch  that  the 
faid  Ecclefon  hardly  efcaped  with  his  life,  but  was 
burnt  in  the  hand. 

The  faid  Donelfon  is  yet  living  in  the  fame 
place,  with  the  other  witneffes. 

All  this,  fays  Mr,  Baxter,  I heard  fpoken  of 
myfelf,  with  univerfal  amazement,  at  the  time 
when  tranfafted ; and  I fhould  not  have  been  be- 
holden to  any  to  have  believed  this  relation  who 
had  been  at  the  trial  at  Down, 


True  Account  of  an  Apparition  of  one  Brother  in 
London,  to  another  at  Bofon  in  New -England, 

r 

The  Party  in  London  of  whom  we  relate,  lived 
^ here  with  a merchant ; and  as  he  drove  a confider- 
' able  trade  beyond  fea,  heeftablifhed  a faftory,  or^ 
as  the  language  of  trade  calls  it,  a houfe,  at  a cer- 
tain 
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tain  port  in  the  Englifh  colonies  in  America,  and 
fent  over  his  fcrvants  or  apprentices  thither,  as  is 
ufual  for  merchants  to  do. 

One  of  his  faid  apprentices  being  fitted  out,  and 
ready  to  embark,  his  cargo  being  aSually  on 
board  the  fhip,  and  the  fhip  fallen  down  to 
Gravefend,  his  mafier  was  getting  his  letters  and 
invoices,  and  other  difpatches,  ready  for  him,  he 
being  to  go  down  the  river  the  fame  evening. 

The  hurry  of  difpatching  him  prevented  his 
mailer  from  taking  him  up  to  dinner  with  him  at 
the  ufual  hour,  and  told  him  he  mull  be  content 
to  flay  in  the  counting- houfe  ’till  he  came  to  re- 
lieve him. 

Accordingly,  dinner  being  over,  he  goes  down 
to  fend  him  up  to  dinner.  And  when  he  came  to 
the  counting-houfe  door,  there  fat  his  man  with 
the  book  keeper  alfo,  writing  as  he  left  him. 

It  happened  juft  that  moment,  fome  occafion 
extraordinary  obliged  him  to  flep  back  again,  and 
go  up  flairs  to  the  dining  room,  from  whence  he 
came  ; and  intending  not  to  flay,  he  did  not  fpeak 
to  the  young  man,  but  left  him  in  the  counting- 
houfe,  and  went  immediately  up  flairs. 

It  was  not  poflible  that  he,  or  any  one  clfe,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  could  walk  invifibly,  could  go  by,  or 
pals  him  unfeen;  good  manners  would  have  hin- 
dered the  young  man  from  thrufling  by  his  mafter 
upon  the  flairs,  if  he  had  been  going  up  ; but  he 
is  pofitive  he  did  not,  and  could  not  pafs  without 
being  feen. 

But  when  he  came  to  the  top  of  the  flairs,  there 
fat  the  young  man  at  dinner  with  the  other  fer- 
vants  ; the  room  they  dined  in  being  a little 
parlour,  which  opened  jtdl  agalaft  the  flairs,  fo 
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that  he  faw  him  all  the  way  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  flair-cafe,  and  could  not  be  deceived. 

The  mafler  did  not  fpeak  to  him,  which  he  was 
very  forry  for  afterwards  ; but  the  furprize  made 
him  pafs  by  the  room,  and  go  into  the  dining- 
room, which  was  to  the  right  hand  of  it ; but  he 
fent  one  immediately  to  look,  and  he  was  there 
really  at  dinner;  fo  that  what  he  (the  mafler)  faw 
below  in  the  counting-houfe,  muft  he  the  appari^ 
tion,  as  it  certainly  was. 

But  this  was  not  all : The  young  gentleman 
embarked  as  above,  and  arrived  fafe  with  all  his 
effefls  in  America,  though  he  never  lived  to  re- 
turn. However,  I cannot  fay  his  apparition,  in 
the  manner  as  related,  could  have  the  leafl  rela- 
tion to  his  being  fick,  and  dying  abroad,  which 
was  not  till  three  years  afterwards.  But  what  fol- 
lowed was  of  another  kind. 

This  young  man  had  an  elder  brother,  who 
lived  in  London ; he  was  a gentlemen,  and  a fcho- 
lar,'  and  was  at  that  time  fludying  phyfic.  He  wal 
alfo  a flout  man,  and  in  particular  underflood  a 
fword,  that  is  to  fay,  how  to  ufe  a fword,  as  well 
as  mofl  gentlemen  in  England. 

He  had  an  accidental  rencounter  with  a gentle- 
man in  the  flreet,  in  that  fhort  flreet  which  goes 
out  of  Fleet-flreet  into  Salifbury-court ; and  being 
fo  complete  a mafler  of  his  weapon,  he  wounded 
his  antagonifl;  and  drove  him  into  a tavern  in  the 
flreet,  from  whence  came  out  two  men  more  upon 
him  with  their  fwords,  but  both  of  them  found  the 
gentleman  fo  much  an  over  match  for  them,  that 
they  left  him  as  fafl  as  the  firfl;  whereupon  a fourth 
came  out,  not  with  a fword,  but  a fire-poker,  taken 
haftily  out  of  the  tavern-kitchen,  and  running  at 
this  gentleman  with  it,  knock’d  him  down  and 
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fraSured  his  fkull,  of  which  wound  he  afterwards 
died. 

While  this  was  done  In  London,-  his  brother, 
as  far  off  as  Bofton,  in  New-England,  writing  to 
his  mafter  the  merchant,  and  who  gives  this  ac- 
count of  it,  after  other  bufmefs,  wrote  this  poft- 
fcript. 

. ‘‘  SIR,  I beg  you  will  be  pleafed,  in  your  re- 
“ turn  to  this,  to  let  me  have  fome  account, 
“ as  much  as  conveniently. may  be,  how  my 
“ brother  does,  and  what  condition  he  is  in  ; 

which  importunity  I hope  you  will  excufe, 
“ when  you  read  the  following  account ; 

“ On  the  2oth  of  June  laft,  about  fix  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  lying  in  bed,  and  broad  awake, 
my  brother  or  an  apparition  of  my  brother, 
“ came  to  the  bed’s  feet  and  opened  the  curtain^ 
looking  full  in  my  face,  but  did  not  fpeak.  I 
“ was  very  much  frighted,  but  however  I fo  far 
“ recovered  as  to  fay  to  him,  Brother,  what  is 
“ the  matter  with  you  ? 

“ He  had  a napkin-cap  on  his  head,  which 
was  very  bloody ; he  looked  very  pale  and 
“ ghaflly,  and  faid,  I am  bafely  murdered  by  one, 
naming  the  perfon ; but  I fhall  have  jidlice 
“ done  me  : and  then  difappeared.” 

Now  tliis^  letter  was  fo  dated,  that  It  was  iin- 
polllble  any  account  could  have  been  fent  of  the 
difallcr,  that  could  reach  thither  in  that  time;  lor 
it  was  not  dated  above  fourteen  days  after  tlie.faft 
was  committed  in  London  ; and  that  it  was  gdr 
nulne  I am  well  affured,  becaufe  1 faw  tlie  letter 
within  an  hour  after  it  was  received  in  Londorf, 
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read  it  myfelf,  and  knew  the  young  many's  hand, 
and  the  young  man  alfo  perfectly  well,  as  I like- 
Vvufe  did  his  brother  that  was  killed,  very  inti, 
mately. 

The  young  man  was  fober,  religious,  and  fen- 
fible,  not  given  to  whimfey,  or  light-headed  fan- 
cies, not  vapourifli  or  diftempered,  not  apt  to  fee 
double,  or  to  dream  waking,  as  many  of  our  ap- 
parition-making people  are;  he  was  likewife  a 
fcholar,  and  a very  ferious  perfon.  The  firfl;  I 
mention  as  a proteftion  to  him  from  loolifli  ima- 
gination, and  the  laft  from  falfliood ; and  I am 
fatisfied  the  reader  may  depend  upon  both  the 

ftories,  as  to  the  truth  of  them. ^Morctonon 

Apparitions^ 


Tkt  following  account  was  communicated  by  Sir 
Charles  Lce^  to  the  Lord  Bijhop  oj  Gloucejler^ 
and  afterwards  puhlijl'ied  by  Mr.  Beaumont  in 
his  treatije  offpirits. 

Sir  Charles  Lee,  by  his  firftlady,  had  only  one 
daughter,  of  which  fhe  died  in  child-birth  and 
when  fhe  died,  her  filler,  the  lady  Everard  de- 
lired  to  have  the  education  of  the  child;  and  fhe 
was  by  her  very  well  educated  till  fhe  was  mar- 
riageable : and  a match  was  concluded  for  her 
with  Sir  William  Perkins,  hut  was  then  prevented 
in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

Upon  a Thurfday  night,  Ihe  thinking  fhe  faw  a 
light  in  her  chamber  after  fhe  was  in  bed,  knock’d 
for  her  maid,  who  prefently  came  to  her;  and  fhe 
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cifked  why  fhe  left  a candle  burning  in  her  cham- 
ber. The  maid  faid  file  left  none,  and  there  was 
none,  but  what  fhe  brought  wuh  her  at  that  time. 
Then  fhe  faid  it  was  the  fire  ; but  that  the  maid 
told  her  was  quite  out,  and  faid  fhe  believed  it 
was  only  a dream  ; whereupon  Ihe  faid  it  might 
be  fo,  and  compofed  herfelf  again  to  fleep ; but 
about  two  of  the  clock  fhe  Vvas  awaked  again,  and 
faw  the  apparition  of  a little  woman  between  her 
curtain  and  her  pillow,  who  told  her  Ihe  was  her 
mother,  and  tbaX  fhe  was  happy,  and  that  by 
twelve  of  the  clock  that  day,  Ihe  fhould  be  with 
her;  whereupon  fhe  knocked  again  for  the  maid, 
called  for  her  cloaths,  and  when  fhe  was  drefled, 
went  into  her  clofet,  and  came  not  out  again  till 
nine;  and  then  brought  out  with  her  a letter  fealed 
to  her  father,  gave  it  to  her  aunt,  the  lady 
Everard,  told  her  what  had  happened,  and  defired, 
that  as  foon  as  fhe  was  dead,  it  might  be  fent  to 
him.  But  the  lady  thought  fhe  wasfuddenly  fallen 
mad,  and  thereupon  fent  prefently  away  to  Chelmf- 
ford  for  a phyfician  and  furgeon,  who  both  came 
immediately;  but  the  phyfician  xould  difcern  no 
indication  of  what  the  lady  imagined,  or  any  in- 
difpofition  of  her  body;  notwithfianding  the  lady 
would  needs  have  her  let  blood,  which  was  done 
accordingly ; and  when  the  young  woman  had  pa- 
tiently let  them  do  what  they  would  with  her,  Ihe 
defired  that  the  chaplain  might  be  called  to  read 
prayers,  and  when  prayers  were  ended,  fhe  took 
her  guittar  and  pfalm-book  and  fat  down  upon  a 
chair  v/ithout  arms,  and  played  and  fung  fo  me- 
lodioufly  and  admirably,  i hat  her  mufic-mafler  who 
was  then  there,  admired  at  it ; and  near  the  flroke 
of  twelve,  fhe  rofe  and  fat  herfelf  down  in  a 
great  chair  with  arms,  and  prefently  feiching  a 

ftrong 
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lirong  breathing  or  two,  immediately  expired,  and 
was  fo  fuddenly  cold,  as  was  much  wondered  at 
by  the  phyfician  and  furgeon.  She  died  at  Wal- 
tham, in  Effex,  three  miles  from  Chelmsford,  and 
the  letter  was  fent  to  Sir  Charles  at  his  houfe  in 
Warwicklhire  : but  he  was  fo  afRlSed  with  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  that  he  came  not  till  flie 
was  buried,  but  when  he  cainehe  caufed  her  to  be 
taken  up,  and  to  be  buried  by  the  fide  of  her  mo* 
ther  at  Edmonton,  as  fhe  defired  in  her  letter. 
This  was  about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fixty.two'  or  fixty-three. 


Tht  Story  of  Mr.  John  Bourne,  of  Burley,  in 
Ireland,  about  a mile  Jrom  Bridgwater,  Coun* 
Jdlor  at  Law* 

Mr,  John  Bourne,  for  his  fkill,  care  and  ho- 
nefly,  was  made  by  his  neighbour,  John  Mallet, 
Efq;  ofEnmore,  the  chief  "of  his  truflees  for  his 
fon  John  Mallet,  father  to  Elizabeth,  now  Coun- 
tefs  Dowager  of  Rocheller,  and  the  reft  of  his 
children  in  minority.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
a worthy  good  man,  and  was  commonly  taken 
notice  of  for  an  habitual  faying,  by  way  of  inter- 
jeilion  almoft  to  any  thing,  viz.  You  fay  true. 
You  fay  true,  You  are  in  the  right.  This  Mr. 
Bourne  fell  fick  at  his  lioufe  at  Durley,  in  the 
year  1654,  Raymond  of  Oake  was  fent 

for  to  him,  who  after  fome  time  gave  the  faid 
Mr.  Bourne  over.  And  he  had  not  now  fpoke  in 
24  hours,  when  the  faid  Dr,  Raymond  and  Mrs, 
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Carliflc,  Mr.  Bourne’s  nephew’s  wife,  whofe  huf- 
band  he  made  one  of  his  heirs,  fitting  by  his  bed- 
. fide,  the  doftor  opened  the  curtains  at  the  beds 
feet  to  give  him  air;  when  on  a fudden,  to  the 
horror  and  araanernent  of  Dr.  Raymond  and  Mrs, 
Carliflc,  the  great  iron  cheft  by  the  window  at  his 
bed's  feet,  with  three  locks  to  it  (in  which  were 
all  the  writings  and  evidences  of  the  fa  id  Mr, 
Mallet’s  eftate)  began  to  open,  firft  one  lock,  then 
another,  then  the  third.  Afterwards  the  lid  of  the 
faid  iron  cheft  liffed  up  itfelf,  and  flood  wide 
open.  Then  the  patient  Mr.  Bourne  who  had 
not  fpohe  in  24  hours,  lifted  himfelf  up  alfo,  and 
looking  upon  the  cheft,  cried,  you  fay  true,  you 
fay  true,  you  are  in  the  right.  I’ll  be  with  you 
by  and  by.  So  the  patient  lay  down  and  fpake  no 
more.  Then  the  cheft  fell  again  of  itfelf,  and 
locked  itfelf  one  lock  after  another,  as  the  three 
locks  opened ; and  they  tried  to  knock  it  open  and 
could  not,  and  Mr,  Bourne  died  within  an  hour 
after. 
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SHEWING,  THAT  UNEMBODIED  SPIRITS  ARE 
ALLOWED,  BY  A SUPERNATURAL  POWER,  TO 
ASSUxME  TO  THEMSELVES  THE  SHAPE,  AIR, 
DRESS,  AND  DEPORTMENT  THEY  FORMERLY 
CARRIED  IN  THE  WORLD. 


C H A P.  I. 


Mrs-  Bar  grave's  Vijit  to  Mrs,  Veal,  at  Canterbury^ 
— A Woman  s Appearance  to  her  Son,  at  Sea.^-^^ 
A Divine  fees  nis  own  Appaniion,---GhoJi  of 
Mrs,  Bretton,  for  the  Recovery  of  Jome  Lanas 
to  the  Poor, 


Mrs.  Margaret  Veal,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Bar- 
grave,  (before  her  marriage  called  Lode- 
wick)  had  contraSed  a great  intimacy  in  their 
younger  years,  at  which  time  the  ifather  of  one 
was  cuftomer,  and  that  of  the  other  minifter  of 
Dover. 


This 
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This  frlendfliip,  as  it  ferved  the  true  ends,  was 
of  ufe  to  Mrs,  Veal  in  one  particular,  for  when 
her  father  by  his  extravagance  had  reduced  his 
family,  fhe  found  a feafonable  relief  from  it  in 
her  neceffity. 

Befides  this,  Mrs,  Bargrave  was  inftrumental  to 
her  better  fortune:,'  for  by  her  intereft  with 
a gentleman,  one  Mr.  Boyce,  her  relation,  Mrs. 
Veal’s  brother  was  recommended  to  Archbifliop 
Tillotfon,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Queen 
Mary ; and  her  Majefty  for  his  relation  by  the 
mother  to  the  Hyde  family,  gave  him  the  poft  of 
comptroler  of  the  cufloms  at  Dover,  w’hich  he 
enjoyed  to  his  death. 

This  is  a part  into  which  Mrs.  Bargrave  is  loth 
to  enter,  being  reduced  to  it  by  the  treatment  fhe 
had  met  with  from  Mr.  Veal,  who,  to  invalidate 
the  flory  of  his  lifter’s  appearance,  would  make 
the  world  believe  Ihe  had  little  or  nothing  of  her 
arcquaintance. 

Time  and  alteration  of  circumflances  on  either 
fide  had  interrupted  their  friendlhip  for  fome  years 
and  Mrs,  Bargrave,  by  being  half  a year  in  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  fettling  at  Canterbury,  had 
neither  feen  nor  heard  from  her  a year  and  a half. 

Mrs.  Veal  fometime  before  her  death  had  the 
addreffes  of  a gentleman  of  the  army,  Major 
General  Sibourg  [a  natural  fon  of  the  Duke  of 
JScomberg]  lincc  killed  in  the  battle  of  Mons,  and 
was  engaged  fo  far,  that  her  brother’s  not  con- 
fentingto  it,  is  believed  to  have  brought  on  thole 
fits,  which  were  the  caufe  of  her  death.  She 
died  at  Dover,  on  Friday  in  the  month  of  Sep. 
tember,  1705. 


On 
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On  Saturday,  a little  before  twelve  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Bargrave  being  by  herfelf  in  her  own 
houfe  in  Canterbury,  at  which  time  fhe  had  been 
reflefting  on  her  misfortunes,  and  comforting  her- 
felf with  better  hopes,  as  fhe  was  taking  her  work 
in  her  hand,  heard  fomebody  knock  at  the  door ; 
and  going  out,  to  her  aftonifliment,  found  it  to  be 
her  old  friend  Mrs.  Veal. 

After  expreffing  her  fuprife  to  fee  fo  great  a 
flranger,  fhe  offered  to  falute  her,  which  the  other 
declined,  as  it  were,  by  hanging  down  her  head, 
and  faying,  flie  was  not  well,  on  which  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave  defired  her  to  walk  in  and  fit  down,  which 
fhe  did. 

An  apparition  (as  one  has  obferved)  is  a refllefs 
difernbodied  fpirit;  and  although  it  appears  to  have 
its  own  natural  body,  deaths,  &c.  yet  it  will  never 
fuffer  itfelf  to  be  touched  by  any  it  appears  to, 
which  plainly  fhews,  that  an  apparition  is  only  an 
airy  phantom,  or  fpirit,  which  can  vanifli  out 
of  fight.  Why  God  fometimes  permits  fuch 
things,  we  cannot  tell,  though  generally  it  appears 
to  be  for  feme  good  purpofe,  either  refpeding  the 
perfon  they  appear  to,  or  feme  others,  and  perhaps 
to  eafe  their  own  difquieted  fpirit,  which  cannot 
reft,  until  it  hath  revealed  to  feme  the  caufe  of 
their  uneafinefs. 

She  was  dreffed  in  a filk  dove  coloured  riding 
gown,  with  French  night-cloaths ; flie  appeared 
exprefsly  the  fame  without  alterations,  and  Mrs, 
Bargrave  remembers  to  have  heard  her  Heps  dif- 
tin6tly  as  fhe  walked  in. 

Mrs.  Bargrave  began  by  afking  where  fhe  was 
going  in  that  drefs  ? She  anfwered  ihe  was  going 
her  journey,  which  the  other  took  to  be  to  Tun, 

bridge. 


Mrs.  Veal  being  never  trufted  abroad  without 
attendance,  upon  account  of  her  fits,  flie  afked  how 
ihe  came  alone  from  her  uncle’s;  (meaning  one 
Captain  Watfon-  in  Canterbury,  with  whom  fhe 
always  lodged.)  She  replied,  flte  had  given  them 
the  flip  to  fee  her.  She  then  afked  how  (he  came 
to  find  her  out  in  fuch  a houfe,  being  reduced  by  her 
hufband’s  extravagance  to  take  up  with  a much 
fmaller  one  than  fhe  had  been  wont  to  have  done? 
To  which  the  other  made  anfwer,  (he  (hould  find 
her  out  any  where. 

Mrs.  Bargrave’s  hufoand  was  a barrifter  at  law, 
a man  who  fpent  all  in  exceffes;  and  as  he  was 
the  worft  of  hufbands,  his  wife  had  gone  through 
a long  coufe  of  ill  ufage,  which  was  in  a great  ^ 
meafure  unknown  to  the  world.  The  ufe  of  this 
is  to  fhew  one  end  of  Mrs.  Veal’s  vifit,  which 
feems  to  be  to  give  her  the  relief  they  had  often 
communicated  to  each  other  in  the  courfe  of  their 
friendfhip. 

Mrs.  Veal  then  began  with  Mrs.  Bargrave,  by 
alking  her  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  fhe  look- 
ed fo  ill?  She  replied,  fhe  had  been  thinking  on 
her  misfortunes.  1 muft  now  aft  the  part  you  did* 
tome  under  my  misfortunes,  (fays  Mrs.  Veal)  I 
muft  comfort  you  as  you  ufed  to  do  me.  I would 
have  you  by  no  means  think  that  God  Almighty 
is  difpleafed  with  you ; but  that  his  intention  is 
only  to  try  and  perfedl  you,  for  God  does  not  afflift 
willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men.  Befides, 
one  moments  happiriefs  of  the  other  world,  wilL 
be  more  than  a reward  for  all  your  fufl'erings,  when 

upon  a hill  you  fhall  be  above  all  the  ftormsand 
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dangers  oF  a troublefome  world.  We  arc  now  In 
the  dark  as  to  a great  many  of  God's  difpenfations, 
but  we  fliall  then  fee  a perfect  harmony  in  them 
all.  She  went  on  a great  way  in  this  manner, 
with  uniifual  vehehience,  and  ilriking  her  hand 
often  on  her  knees,  flie  cried,  You  muft  believe 
it. 

Mrs.  Bargrave  being  fo  earneftiy  prefTed,  aflced 
if  file  did  not  think  fhe  believed  it^  To^which  {lie 
replied,  no  doubt  but  you  do;  but  you  muft  be- 
lieve it  thoroucrhiy. 

ms.  Bargrave,  moved  with  the  difcourfe, 
chanced,  by  a turn  of  her  chair,  to  throw  down 
from  a fhelf,  Drelincourt’s  treatifeof  the  chrirtvan’s 
defence  againfl  the  fears  of  death,  which  gave  the 
Brft  hint  to  tell  her,  there  was  Drelincourt  they 
had  fo  often  read  together.  I fee,  fays  Mrs.  Veal, 
;pou  keep  on  your  old  way  of  reading,  which  if 
you  continue  to  do,  will  not  fail  to  bring  you  to 
the  happy  condition  he  fpeaks  of.  The  other 
mentioning  Dr.  Sherlock  and  fome  others  on  that  " 
fubjetf,  fhe  laid,  Drelincourt  had  the  cleareff  no- 
tions of  death,  and  that  neither  Dr.  Sherlock,  nor 
any  other  on  that  fnbjeff,  were  comparable  to  him 
as  fhe  expreffed  it)  to  her  underltanding.  Dear 
Mrs.  Bargrave,  fays  fhe,  if  the  eyes  of  our  faith 
were  but  as  open  as  the  eyes  of  our  bodily  fenfes, 
we  fhouid  fee  innumerable  angels  about  iis  for  our 
guard;  but  our  notions  of  heaven  are  nothing  like  ^ 
what  it  is,  as  Drelincourt  fays.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  friend,  one  moment  of  future happinefs  will^ 
be  more  than  amends  for  all  your  fuffering;  nor 
yet  can  1 believe  that  God  will  fufier  you  to  fpend 
all  your  days  in  this  affli&ed  condition,  but  be  af-. 
fared  }'our  fufferlhgs  will  leave  you,  or  you  r.hcni, 
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in  a fhort  time,  therefore  be  comforted  under 
them,  and  be  affured,  that  God  Almighty  has  a 
particular  regard  for  you,  that  they  are  marks  of 
his  favour,  and  when  they  have  done  the  bufinefs 
they  were  feat  for,  will  be  removed.  Mrs.  Bar* 
grave,  fpeaking  how  dark  fuch  a condition  as  her’s 
was,  that  had  no  alloy  at  prefent;  fhe  faid,  at  the 
worft  thefe  ftorms  would  be  recompenfed  by  the 
reception  (he  would  meet  with  in  her  fatherks  houfe, 
and  from  the  57th  of  Ifaiali,  that  God  would 
not  contend  for  ever,  nor  be  always  wrath,  for 
the  fpirit  fhould  fail  before  him,  and  the  fouls 
which  he  had  made,  Mrs,  Bargrave’s  hufband 
dying  about  two  years  after  that  event,  made 
her  reflefl:  on  this  part  of  her  difcourfe,  "as  point, 
ing  to  her  deliverance. 

In  the  courfe  of  converfation,  Mrs,  Veal  en- 
tered upon  the  fubjeft  of  friendfhip,  and  faying 
there  was  now  little  friendfhip  in  the  world;  the 
other  replied,  fhe  hoped  fhe  herfelt  had  no  reafon 
to  complain  every  one  being  a friend  to  the  rich;  I 
mean,  fays  Mrs.  Veal,  fuch  a friendfhip  as  you  and 
I had  to  improve  one  another  in  what  is  ufefuL 
Mrs.Bargrave  mentioning  Dr.  Hovneck’s  treatife, 
where  he  treats  of  the  lives  of  the  primitive  chrif- 
tians,  Mrs.  Veal  went  on  to  recommend  their  ex- 
ample, faying,  that  their  converfation  was  dif 
ferent  from  that  of  the  prefent  age,  which  is  made 
up  of  nothing  but  vain  frothy  difeourfe  ; their’s 
was  to  edification,  to  build  up  one  another  in 
faith ; their’s  was  a hearty  friendfhip,  but  where 
is  it  now  to  be  found  ? It  is  hard  indeed,  fays. 
Mrs.  Bargrave,  to  find  a friend  in  thefe  days. 
What  did  you  think  of  my  friendfhip,  fays  Mrs. 
Veal,  which  I’m  fure  has  not  at  all  anfwered  what 
1 owe  you  ? If  you  can  forgive  me,  you  are  the 
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bell  natured  creature  in  the  world,  - Says  Mrs* 
Bargrave,  do  not  mention  fuch  a thing,  I have 
not  had  an  uneafy  thought  about  it,  I can  forgive 
you.  But  what  did  you  think  of  me,  fays  Mrs. 
Veal?  I thought  of  you,  fays  Mrs.  Bargrave, 
that,  like  4:he  reft  of  the  world,  profperity  had' 
altered  you.  I have  been,  fays  Mrs.  Veal,  the 
moft  ungrateful  wretch  in  the  world,  and  then  re 
counted  many  of  the  kiiidnefles  fhe  had  received 
from  her  in  her  adverfity,  faying,  {he  wifhed  her 
brother  knew  how  fhe  was  troubled  about  it.  Be- 
ing afked  why  {he  did  not  acquaint  her  brother  of 
it,  if  it  was  fuch  a trouble  to  her,  fhe  faid  fhe  did 
not  think  of  it  till  her  coming  away. 

To  divert  the  difcourfe,  Mrs.  Bargrave  asked 
her  if  fhe  had  feen  a copy  of  verfes  of  Mr.  Norris’s, 
on  friendflrip,  in  a dialogue  between  Damon  and 
Pithias.  She  faid  fhe  had  feen  other  parts  of 
his  works,  but  not  that : fay^  Mrs.  Bargrave,  I have 
them  of  my  own  writing,  and  the  other  defiring 
to  fee  them,  fhe  went  up  flairs  and  brought  them 
to  her  to  read ; but  Mrs.  Veal  faid,  it  is  your  own 
fcrawl,  pray  read  it  yourfelf,  holding  down  my 
head  will  make  it  ach;  fo  Mrs.  Bargrave  read  them. 
There  was  a paffage  that  friendfhip  furvives  after 
death,  which  the  other  de fired  to  have  repeated, 
and  faid,  Mrs.  Bargrave,  thefe  poets  call  heaven 
by  a ftrange  name,  that  is  Elvfium;  and  added, 
with  a particular  emphafis,  that  their  friendfhip 
fhould  have  no  end  in  a future  world.  There  are 
fome,  fays  fhe,  who  are  apt  to  deny  women  to  have 
any  fouls,  and  make  it  a thing  indifferent  whether 
they  are  of  any  religion  or  no;  butwefhallbe 
found  to  have  fouls  as  well  as  men,  and  are  not  a 
little  obliged  to  a certain  divine,  who  is  of  opinion 
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that  they  fliall  make  the  greater  number  of  the 
happy. 

Some  difcourfes  they  had  upon  charity,  with 
'refpe6l  to  our  differences  in  religion.;  as  to  which, 
(he  faid,  people  had  but  little  religion  while  they 
talked  fo  much  about  it,  and  were  fo  little  influ- 
enced by  it  in  their  temper  and  praBice,  and  when 
they  were  all  going  to  heaven,  were  to  blame  to  fall 
out  by  the  way.  This  part  of  theii  difcourfe  lafted 
near  an  hour  and  a half,  which  at  this  diftance  of 
time  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  it  fhould  be  intire 
and  perfeB. 

As  the  converfation  was  upon  the  ufual  fubjeBs, 
fo  it  was  in  the  ufual  manner,  part  in  French  and 
part  in  Englifh;  all  which  time  Mrs.  Bargrave 
©bferved  nothing  particular  of  her  but  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  difcourfe;  when  fhe  looked  earneftly 
at  her,  (he  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  asked  if  her  fits 
had  not  quite  altered  her  fenfes;  to  which  Mrs. 
Bargrave  replied,  that  die  thought  fhe  never  faw 
her  look  better  in  her  life. 

Mrs.  Veal  then  asked  her  what  was  become  of 
her  hufband?  and  being  told  he  v/as  abroad,  faid, 
fhe  wifhed  he  might  not  come  home  while  flic  was 
there,  for  though  he  had  always  treated  her  with 
refpeB,  yet  fhe  had  fometimes  been  frighmd  with 
his  frolicks.  Mrs.  Bargrave  then  asked  if  flie 
would  drink  tea?  I warrant  you,  fays  fhe,  this 
madman  has  broke  all  your  trinkets;  but  the  other 
faid  fhe  would  get  fomething  to  drink  in  for  all 
that.  I will,  fays  fhe,  if  I want  it. 

At  laft,  fhe  faid,  fhe  had  great  apprehenfions  of 
her  fits,  and  that  in  cafe  fhe  fhould  die  of  them, 
defired  Mrs.  Bargrave  to  write  to  her  brother,  and 
'tell  him  (he  would  have  him  do  fuch  and  fuch. 
rhings,  viz.  give  her  beft  deaths  to  her  uncle  Wat- 
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foil’s  daughter,  as  alfo  two  final!  pieces  of  gold 
laid  up  in  a cabinet  in  a purfe;  fo  many  pieces  to 
another  perfon,  two  rings  to  Mr.  Bretton,  conimif- 
lioner  of  the  cuftoms,  a ring  to  Major  General 
Sibouro;,  oF  which  Mrs.  Bari^rave  fent  him  a letter, 
and  further  dehred  to  charge  her  brother  not  to 
take  any  intereft  of  fuch  a perfon  fhe  had  a kind- 
nefs  for,  whofe  plate  fhe  had  in  fecurity. 

As  fhe  often  preffed  this  meffage,  the  other  as 
often  declined  it;  faying  it  would  be  drfagreeable 
to  trouble  fuch  a young  gentleman  as  her  brother 
was,  with  their  converfatiGn,  that  he  would  won- 
der at  her  impertinence,  and  that  (he  had  better  do 
it  herfelf.  To  which  fhe  replied,  that  though  it 
might  feem  impertinent  now,  fhe  would  fee  the 
reafon  of  it  hereafter ; that  her  brother  though  a 
fober  man,  and  free  from  other  vices,  was  yet 
vain,  which  (he  defired  her  to  tell  him;  as  alfo  of 
their  difcourfe,  and  to  give  her  credit,  told  her 
fome  fecret  of  confequence  between  him  and  her- 
ielf.  Seeing  her  fo  importunate,  Mrs.  Bargrave 
fetched  pen  and  ink,  upon  which  the  other  faid^ 
let  it  alone  till  1 am  gone,  but  be  fure  that  you 
do  it. 

This  kind  of  difcourfe  gave  Mrs.  Bargrave  ap- 
prehenfions  of  her  fits,  fo  that  fhe  drew  her  chair 
clofe  to  her  to  prevent  her  from  falling,  during 
which  fhe  feveral  times  took  hold  of  the  fleeve  of 
her  gown,  which  Mrs.  Veal  told  her  was  fcoured 
the  fecond  time;  and  Mrs.  Bargrave  commended 
it  for  a pretty  filk.  Mrs.  Veal  faid  flie  had  better 
take  it  for  herfelf ; the  other  anfwered,  you  are 
going  a journey,  how  will  you  do  without  it  ? 
She  laid,  as  well  as  you,  who  have  often 
taken  off  your  gown  from  your  back  for  me, 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  difcourfe,  fhe 
told  Mrs.  Bargrave,  that  fhe  had  received  a pen. 
fion  of  ten  pounds  a year,  from  Mr.  Bretton,  com- 
miffioner^  of  the  cultoms,  who  fhe  faid  had  been 
her  great  friend  and  benefactor. 

She  asked  Mrs.  Bargrave  if  fhe  knew  her  fifler, 
Mrs.  Hallewood,  who,  fhe  faid,  was  coming  to 
fee  her  as  fhe  was  taking  her  journey?  The  other 
asktd  again  how  fhe  came  to  order  matters  fo 
ftrangely  ? She  faid  the  houfe  was  ready  for  them. 
It  proved  that  Mrs.  Haflewood  and  her  hufband 
came  to  her  houfe  juft  as  fhe  was  dying. 

By  this  time  fhe  began  to  look  difordered,  and 
forgetful  of  what  fhe  had  faid,  as  if  the  fits  were 
coming  upon  her,  which  was  like  the  aftirig  a part 
to  take  away  the  fufpicion  of  death.  As  this  vifit 
feems  in  a great  meafure  defigned  out  of  gratitude 
to  a friend,  withou^iving  any  apprehcnfions,  fo 
the  feveral  parts  otf^r  difcourfe,  that  relating  to 
Mr.  Bretton’s  penfion,  her  fifler  Haflewood,  the 
fcouring  her  gown,  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
purfe,  the  rings  and  the  plate  in  pawn,  are  defign- 
ed as  credentials  to  her  brother  and  the  world. 

At  laft  fhe  asked  Mrs.  Bargrave,  where  is 
Molly?  meaning  her  daughter;  fhe  replied  fhe  is 
at  fchool;  but  if  you  have  a mind  to  fee  her,  I will 
fend  for  her;  to  which  the  other  agreeing,  fhe 
went  to  a neighbour’s  houfe  to  fend  for  her,  and  at 
her  return  found  Mrs.  Veal  without  the  door  of 
tlie  houfe,  in  readinefs  to  begone. 

Mrs.  Veal  asked  if  fhe  would  not  go  with  her  ? 

hi ch  the  other  took  to  be  to  Captain  Watfon’s  in 
Canterbury,  and  faid,  you  know  it  is  as  much  as 
mv  life  is  worth;  but  I will  fee  you  to-morrow  in 
the  afternoon,  after  ferraon.  But  why  are  you  in 
fneha  bafte?  Mrs.  Veal  then  faid,  in  cafe  you 
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fliould  not  come,  or  fiiould  not  fee  me,  you  will 
remember  what  I have  faidto  you.  She  faw  her 
walk'  ofFtill  (he  came  to  the  turning  of  a.  corner, 
and  then  loft  fight  of  her.  It  was  market  day,  and 
immediately  after  the  clock  ftruck  two. 

Mrs.  Bargrave  at  that  inftant  told  a neighbour  of 
Mrs.  Veal’s  vifit,  and  the  matter  of  their  conver- 
fation;  and  a neighbour’s  fervant,  from  a yard  near 
her  window,  beard  fome  of  their  difcoUrfe,  and 
being  asked  by  her  miftrefs  if  Mr.  Bargrave  \ras 
talking  with  his  wife  ? madeanfwer  that  they  never 
talked  of  any  thing  fo  good. 

At  night  her  hufband  camehiOme  in  a frolic* 
fome  humour,  and  taking  her  the  hand,  faid, 
Molly,  you  are  hot,  you  want  to  be  cooled,  and 
fo  opening  the  door  to  the  garden,  put  her  out 
there,  where  £he  continued  all  night,  at  which 
time  fhe  thinks  it  a mercy  fhe  had  no  apprehen 
fions  about  Mrs.  Veal’s  apparition,  which  if  fhe 
had,  it  probably  would  have  coft  her  her  life. 

All  Sunday  fhe  kept  her  bed,  in  a downright 
fever,  and  on  Monday  morning  fent  to  Mrs. 
Watfon’s  to  enquire  after  Mrs.  Veal,  and  as  fhe 
could  have  no  fatisfaftion,  went  herfelf  and  had 
as  little.  They  were  furprized  at  her  enquiring 
for  Mrs.  Veal,  and  faid,  they  were  fure,  by  their 
not  feeing  her,  that  fhe  could  not  have  been  at 
Canterbury;  but  when  Mrs.  Bargrave  perfifted 
that  fhe  was,  and  deferibed  her  drefs,  faying, 
fhe  had  on  a fcoured^^lk  of"  fuch  a colour, 
Mrs,  Watfon’s  daughte^aid,  that  fhe  had  indeed 
feen  her,  for  none  knew  of  the  gown’s  being 
fcoured  but  themfelves,  and  that  her  if»hther 
helped  to  make  it  up.  In  the  mean  time  Captain 
Waifon  came  in,  and  told  them  that  preparation 
was  making  in  town  for  the  funeral  of  fome  per- 
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foil  of  note  in  Dover.  This  quickly  raifed  appre- 
henfions  in  Mrs.  Bargrave,  who  went  away  di- 
reBIy  to  the  undertaker’s,  and  was  no  fooner  in- 
formed it  was  for  Mrs.  Veal,  but  file  fainted 
away  in  the  ftreet.  • 

For  a long  time  fhe  was  hurried  with  crouds  of 
all  kinds  of  people,  who  came  far  and  near  to  gra- 
tify their  curiofity,  the  moft  fceptical  on  one  hand 
and  the  moft  fuperftitious  on  the  other,  and  during 
.her  hufband’s  life  time  fhe  was  moft  unmercifully 
expofed  to  his  raillery. 

Mr.  Veal  to  fave  the  legacies,  or  out  of  an 
imaginary  regard  to  his  fifter’s  charatler,  would 
have  bantered  off  the  matter,  by  faying,  that  Mrs. 
Bargravehad  but  little  oi  his  lifteBs  acquaintance, 
and  that  the  gold  faid  to  be  in  his  fifter’s  cabinet, 
was  in  another  place.  This  obliged  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave  to  fend  him  a letter  by  a gentleman  fhe 
could  truft,  to  be  delivered  before  witneffes,  and 
with. the  exaflnefs  to  write  in  what  manner  it  was 
fealed.  In  this,  among  other  things,  was  com* 
municated  the  fecret  delivered  by  Mrs.  Veal, 
which  though  at  prefent  it  put  him  into  a great 
paffion,  yet  obliged  him  to  pay  the  legacies. 
From  that  time,  whether  from  a fright  he  had  one 
night,  (as  fhe  was  informed  by  his  fervants)  or 
however  elfe,  he  would  not  He  without  fervants 
in  his  room;  and  though  he  had  declared  before 
againft  marrying,  yet  married  in  fix  weeks . 

Flis  evafions  were  fa  frivolous  to  Dr.  Stanhope, 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  that  when  he  endeavoured  to 
make  the  doftor  dlfbelieve  the  ftory,  and  the  doc- 
tor preffed  him  how  fhe  fhould  come  to  know  fo 
much  of  her  fecret  affairs  ? to  divert  the  argument 
of  her  appearing  after  her  death,  he  owned  his 
filler  could  conceal  nothing  from  her,  .intimating 
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{he  might  have  told  her  in  her  life-time.  He  was 
fo  picqued  at  the  dotlor,  that  when  he  came 
to  Canterbury  to  be  married  by  him,  he  was 
married  by  another;  nor  was  he  ever  able  to  en- 
counter Mrs.  Bargrave,  but  induftriouny  avoided 
her. 

Mrs.  Bargrave  was  a perfon  who  had  had  the 
education  of  a gentlewoman,  of  a great  fiaare  of 
modefly  and  good  fenfe,  and  a temper  fo  little 
given  to  fancies,  that  none  could  have  more  con- 
tempt for  the  common  weaknelTes  of  this  kind. 
She  faid,  flie  fliould  have  laid  this  to  imagination, 
if  it  had  not  been  by  day,  attended  with  fo  long 
and  particular  converfation,  at  a time  when  fhe 
knew  no  other  than  that  the  perfon  was  living, 
and  was  under  no  fort  of  apprehenfions ; but 
as  it  was,  fhe  could  not  give  up  her  reafon  and  her 
fenfes  in  compliance  with  fuch  as  would  have 
it  fhe  had  been  in  a dream. 

Such  as  knew  her  many  years,  and  could 
be  trufled  as  to  her  c ha  rafter,  faid,  fhe  was 
a perfon  who  had  all  the  reality  of  religion, 
with  the  eafinefs  that  became  it,  of  which  fhe 
had  given  fubllantial  proofs  in  her  life;  fo  that 
her  fidelity  would  take  off  any  fufpicion  of  her 
inventing  fuch  a ftory ; whateyer  end  or  ad- 
vantage might  have  been  propofed  b/  it,  when, 
as  the  cafe  was  there  could  be  none. 

It  is  true,  things  of  this  kind  are  befet  with  dif. 
iiculties  of  a very  hard  folution  ; but  if  we  con- 
lider  how  many  things  there  are  abroad  in  nature, 
and  even  in  ourfelves,  the  manner  of  which  is  no 
iefs  hard  to  be  explained,  and  yet  no  one  is  fo 
feeptical  as  to  deny  their  being  ; upon  the  evi- 
dence of  a faft  fo  fairly  atteiled,  a rnan  mav  be 
induced  to  believe  it  without  any  rlfque  of  his 
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Hnderftanding  : nor  is  any  confequence  to  be 
raifed  againft  things  of  this  nature,  from  the  nnm- 
berlefs  weak  and  fanciful  ftories  of  apparitions.  It 
may  be  fafely  faid,  that  the  one  is  no  more  affetted 
by  the  other,  than  true  miracles  are  by  what  the 
holy  fcriptures  call  lying  wonders,  i.  e.  forcery 
or  legerdemain,  the  flight  of  magic,  or  the  impof- 
tures  of  Rome. 

One  thing  has  much  contributed  to  fink  the  cre- 
dit of  the  ftory,  wiili  many  who  have  known  it 
no  otlierwife,  and  that  is,  its  being  publiflied  in  a 
new  edition  of  Drelincourt’s  Treatife  of  the  chrif 
tlan’s  Defence  againft  the  fears  of  Death,  by  the 
accident  mentioned  of  that  book’s  falling  into  the 
fubjeft  of  converfation,  and  being  preferred  by 
Mrs.  Veal.  The  bookfeller,  to  promote  the  fale 
of  his  book,  printed  it  with  fuch  an  account  of 
the  ftory  as  he  had  picked  up,  which  is  not  only 
moft  wretchedly  conFufed  and  imperfe6>,  but  fails 
in  moft  particulars,  and  this  makes  the  thing  itfelf 
in  a great  meafure  pafs  for  a trading  ftory. 

Mrs.  Bargrave,  who  was  not  forward  to  pro- 
pagate a thing  by  which  (he  never  got  any  thing 
but  trouble,  was  fo  offended  at  the  bookfeller *s 
publifhing  it  as  lie  did,  that  fhe  could  not  forbear 
rallying  him  on  that  fubjeft;  but  the  thing  has  a 
better  authority  than  that  of  the  bookfeller,  by 
whom  as  it  never  received,  fo  it  can  never  lofe 
credit  with  fuch  as  have  a better  information. 

Nor  does  the  matter  fo  altogether  reft  on  Mrs. 
Bargrave’s  teftimony,  but  it  may  fpeak  for  itfelf : 
for  befides  that  the  ftory  was  communicated  while 
Mrs.  Veal  was  fuppofed  to  be  living,  it  is  impof- 
fjble  that  fuch  an  invention  could  be  made  fo 
confiftent  with  itfelf,  and  the  circumftances  aU 
tending  It,  as  not  to  be  detefted  in  time,  either 
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through  feme  flip  of  the  contriver,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  inconfiflency  in  fafls ; whereas,  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave  never  deviated  from  her  account,  nor  has 
time,  and  the  general  curiofity  which  ftories  ot\ 
fuch  confequence  mu  ft  raife,  ever  produced  any 
thing  to  diferedit  it;  only  Mr.  Veal  would  have 
it,  that  the  gold  faid  to  be  in  his  fifter  s cabinet^ 
was  in  another  place  ; but  as  ilhhumor  had  io 
much  the  better  of  him  in  another  inftance,  it  may 
be  liable  to  fufpiclon  in  this  cafe. 


Th^  appearance  of  the  Qhojl  of  Mrs^  Bretion,  for 
ike  recovery  of  fome  lands  to  the  poor  ; in  a nar^ 
rative  fent-to  Dr.  More  from  Edioard  Fowler^ 
Prebendary  of  Gloucejler^  and  afterivards 
fhop -of  that  diocefe.  From  Dr.  Sinclair  s In- 
vifible  World. 

Dr.  Bretton,  late  Re6lor  of  Ludgate  and 
Deptford,  living  formerly  in  Hertfordftiire,  was 

married  to  the  daughter  of  Dr.  S . This 

gentlewoman  was  a perfon  of  extraordinary  piety, 
which  fhe  exprefTed,  as  in  her  life,  fo  at  her  death. 
She  had  a maid  for  whom  fhe  had  a great  Hind* 
nefs,  who  was  married  to  a near  neighbour,  whofe 
name  was  Alice.  Not  long  after  her  death,  as 
Alice  was  rocking  her  infant  in  the  night,  fhe  was 
called  from  her  cradle  by  a knocking  at  the  door, 
which  opening,  fhe  was  furprifed  as  the  fight  of  a 
gentlewoman,  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  her 
late  miftrefs,  neither  in  perfon  nor  habit : fhe 
was  in  a looming  gown,  the  fame  to  appearance 
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with  that  fhe  had  often  feen  her  miilrefs  wear.  At 
firll  fight  (lie  expreffed  very  great  amazement,  and 
faid,  were  not  my  miflrefs  dead,  I fhould  not 
queftion  but  that  you  were  fhe.  She  replied,  I 
am  the  fame  that  was  your  miilrefs,  and  took  her 
by  the  hand,  which  Alice  declared  was  as  cold  as 
a clod  ; fhe  added,  that  (he  had  bufinefs  of  great 
importance  to  employ  her  in,  and  that  flie  mull 
immediately  go  a little  way  with  her.  Alice 
trembled,  and  befought  her  to  excufe  her,  and 
entreated  her  very  importunely  to  go  to  her  maf- 
ter,  who  mull  needs  be  more  fit  to  be  employed ; 
the  fpedlre  anfw^ered,  that  he  who  was  her  huf- 
band  was  not  at  all  concerned,  but  yet  fhe  had  a 
defire  rather  to  make  ufe  of  him,  and  in  order 
thereto,  had  fevera!  times  been  in  his  chamber, 
but  he  was  fcill  afleep,  nor  had  flie  power  to  do 
more,  than  once  uncover  his  feet,  towards  the 
awakening  him  ; and  the  doftor  faid  he  had  heard 
,^^^alking  in  his  chamber  of  a night ; which  ’till 
^ow  he  could  not  account  for.  Alice  next  ob- 
Jefted,  that  her  hulband  was  gone  a journey,  and 
fhe  had  no  one  to  look  to  her  child,  and  that  it 
was  very  apt  to  cry  vehemently,  and  fhe  feared  if 
it  awaked  before  her  return,  it  would  cry  itfelf  to 
death,  or  do  itfelf  a mifchief ; the  fpeftre  replied, 
the  child  fhould  deep  till  her  return.- 

Alice  feeing  there  was  no  avoiding  of  it,  forely 
againll  her  will,  ‘followed  her  over  a ftile  into  a 
large  field,  who  then  faid  to  her,  obferve  how 
much  of  this  field  I meafure  with  my  feet;  and 
when  fhe  had  taken  a good  large  leifurely  com- 
pafs,  fhe  faid,  all  this  belongs  to  the  poor,  it  being 
gotten  from  them  by  wrongful  means;  and 
charged  her  to  go  and  tell  her  brother,  whofe  It 
was  at  that,  time,  that  he  fhould  give  it  up  forth- 
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With,  as  he  loved  her  and  his  dear  aged  mothef^ 
This  brother  was  not  the  perfon  who  did  this  unjuft 
aft,  but  his  father  ; file  added  that  fhe  was  the 
more  concerned,  becaufe  her  name  was  made  ufe 
of  in  forae  writing  that  related  to  this  land. 

Alice  afked  her  how  fhe  could  fatisfy  her  bro- 
ther that  this  was  no  cheat  or  delufion  of  her 
fancy  ? She  replied,  tell  him  this  fecret,  which 
he  knows  that  only  himfelf  and  I am  privy  to,  and 
he  will  believe  you.  Alice  having  promifed  to 
go  on  this  errand,  fhe  proceeded  to  give  her  good 
advice,  and  entertained  her  all  the  reft  of  the  night 
with  heavenly  and  divine  difcourfe.  When  twi- 
light appeared,  they  heard  the  whiftling  of  carters, 
and  noife  of  horfe-bells,  whereupon  the  fpeflre 
faid,  Alice,  I muft  be  feen  by  none  but  yourfell^ 
and  then  difappeared. 

Immediately  Alice  makes  all  hafte  home,  being 
thoughtful  of  her  child,  but  found  it  as  the  fpec- 
tre  had  faid,  afleep  as  fhe  left  it.  When  flie  had. 
dreffed  it,  and  committed  it  to  the  care  of  a neigh-^ 
hour,  away  fhe  went  to  her  mafier  the  doftor,  who, 
amazed  at  the  account  fhe  gave  him,  fent  her  to 
his  brother  in  law.  He  at  firft  hearing  Alice’s 
ftory  and  meffage,  laughed  at  it  heartily ; but  fhe 
had  no  fooner  told  him  the  fecret,  but  he  changed 
his  countenance,  told  her  he  would  give  the  poor 
their  own,  and  accordingly  did  fo,  and  they  now 
enjoy  it. 

This,  with  more  circumftances,  had  been  fe- 
veral  times  related  by  Dr.  Bretton  himfelf,  who 
was  well  known  to  be  a perfon  of  great  goodnefs 
and  fincerity ; he  gave  a large  narrative  of  this 
apparition  of  his  fifter  to  my  two  friends,  firft  to 
one  Mr.  Needham,  and  afterwards  (a  little  before 
his  death)  to  Dr.  Whichcot.  About  forty  years  af- 
terwards 


^erwards  I received  the  foregoing  narrative.  “ I 
feli  into  company  with  three  fober  perfons  of  good 
rank,  who  all  lived  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  and 
I travelled  in  a ftage-coach  three  days  with  them  ; 
I related  this  ftory,  but  told  it  was  done  at  Dept- 
ford, for  fo  I prefumed  it  was,  becaufe  I knew 
that  there  Dr.  Bretton  lived.  They  told  me  as 
foon  as  I had  concluded  it,  that  the  ftory  was 
very  true  in  the  main,  but  only  I was  out  as  to 
the  place,  for  it  was  not  at  Deptford  ; but  as  I re- 
member  they  told  me  at  Pembridge,  near  Here- 
ford, where  the  doftor  was  minifter,  before  the 
return  of  the  King,  and  they  aflured  me,  upon 
their  own  knowledge,  that  to  that  day  the  poor 
enjoyed  the  piece  of  ground.  They  added,  that 
Mrs.  Bretton’s  father  could  never  endure  to  hear 
any  thing  of  his  daughter's  appearing  after  death ; 
but  would  ftill  reply,  that  it  was  not  his  daughter, 
but  the  devil,  fo  that  he  acknowledged  fomething 
appeared  in  the  likenefs  of  his  daughter. 

This  is  attefted  by  me,  17th  February,  1681, 
Edward  Fowler. 


Jl  Mother^s  appearance  to  her  Son  while  at  Sea. 

A woman,  v/ho  lived  on  Rhode  Ifland,  in  Ame- 
rica, whilft  on  her  death  bed,  and  juft  before  flie 
expired,  expreffed  a great  defire  of  feeing  her  only 
fon,  who  was  then  a mariner,  navigating  in  the 
Weft  India  feas,  and  of  delivering  him  a meffage. 
She  informed  the  perfons  near  her  what  (lie  w^ted 
to  fay  to  her  fon,  and  died  immediately.  About 


that  inllant  (he  appeared  to  him,  as  he  was  land- 
ing at  the  helm,  it  being  night  and  bright  mooi> 
Ihine.  She  firfl  appeared  on  the  fhrouds,  and  de- 
livered lier  mefl’age;  and  afterwards  walked  over 
feme  cafks  that  lay  on  the  deck,  then  defeended 
the  fide  regularly  to  the  water,  where  flie  feemed 
to  float  for  a while,  and  at  laft  funk  and  wholly 
difappeared.  The  young  man  immediately  fet 
down  the  time  and  day,  and  the  fubflance  of  her 
meffage,  and  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Rhode  Ifland, 
that  file  died  at  the  very  janfture  when  fbe  was^ 
feen  by  him  ; and  that  the  words  flie  fpake  to  him, 
correfponded  exaftly  with  thofe  Ihe  delivered  to 
the  perfons  around  her.  This  young  man  had 
foon  after  the  misfortune  to  be  drowned  at  fea  ; 
perhaps  her  appearing  to  him,  and  finkiilg  in  the 
water,  was  a forerunner  not  only  of  her  own, 
but  of  his  death. 

A young  woman,  who  lived  on  the  north  fide 
of  Long  Ifland,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  with  a 
niagiftrate,  went  on  a vifit  about  eighteen  miles  to 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  ; and  while  Jhe  was 
abfent,  flie  appeared  to  her  mailer  and  miftrefs, 
as  they  were  in  bed.  The  magiflrate  fpoke  to 
her,  aiked  her  if  ihe  got  fafe  home,  and  ihe  va- 
niihed  immediately.  She  returned  home  foon 
afterwards,  and  was  taken  ill  of  a fever,  of  which 
ihe  died  in  a few  days. 


A Clergyman  in  America  fees  his  own  apparition* 

A clergyman,  who  Jived  in  the  Maffachufetts, 
and  had  entertained  an  opinion,  for  more  than 
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fifty  years,  that  fiich  ftories  were  only  the  va^ 
pours  of  diflempered  and  weak  brains,  was  con- 
vinced at  laft  in  the  following  manner : Being 
in  his  own  garden,  he  faw  his  own  likenefs  or 
apparition,  dreffed  juft  as'  he  then  was,  pafs  by 
him  arid  look  him  full  in  the  face.  He  ran  into 
the  houfe  in  a great  furprife,  told  his  family  what 
he  had  feen,  that  he  was  convinced  of  his  former 
error,  and  that  he  feared  he  fhould  live  but  a few 
days.  His  words  proved  true,  for  he  died  a ftiort 
time  after. 


Both  thefe  ftories  are  related  upon  die  teftimony 
of  an  eminent  phyfician. 


V 


A t^'ue  and  rcinarkahle  account -of  the  apparition  of 
a Miniptry  to  a young  Lady ^ reprovtng-her  con» 
duB  refpeding an  unlauful  amour ^ Apparition 
to  a wicked  Mother4n4aw  and  others  iQ  prejerve 
an  ejiate  to  the  right  heir. 


A true  and  remarkable  account  of  the  apparition  of 
a Minijler,  to  a young  Lady,  reproving  her  cori’^ 
dutl  r fpeiling  an  unlauful  amour . 

A Certain  young  lady  of  Wilts,  bom  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  had  long  been  courted 
by  a young  gentleman  whofe  father  had  a . ver^- 
good  eftate  in  the  fame  town  ; but  (he  Irul  kept 
him  company  too  openly,  yet  had  not  yielded  to 
his  importunities  refpefling  a criminal  converfa- 
tion,  though  her  reputation  fuiTered  as  much  as  if 
(he  had;  but  at  length  fhe  was  fo  far  over  per- 
fuaded,  that  (he  made  an  appointment  to  be  at 
fuch  a time  at  a farmer’s  houfe,  a tenant  of  his 
lathei;’.s,  and  who  was,  it  feems,  let  into  the 
fecret.  Accordingly,  (he  drefles  herfelt 
v^Ip  witb  the  bed  of  her  art.,  to  recommend  herleU 

' (to. 
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(to  the  devil,  I may  fay)  and  away  fhe  goes  to 
meet  him,  having  her  fervant-maid  to  attend  her, 
becaufe  it  was  over  fome  fields  that  (he  was  to  go. 

When  fhe  came  near  the  houfe,  the  found  fome 
excufe  or  errand  to  fend  her  maid  back  again  to 
the  town  ; the  wench  it  feems,  not  being  privy  to 
the  bufmefs. 

As  flic  was  about  to  difmifs  her  maid,  the  maid 
offered  to  go  farther,  till  flie  was  nearer  the  houfe;. 
but  her  milhefs,  feeing  the  minifter  of  the  town 
coming  along  the  path,  and  making  that  the  ex- 
cufe ; O,  fays  fhe,  there's  our  minifter.  Dr.  — — 
coming,  fo  I fliall  have  his  company ; you  may 
go  back,  Mary,  I fliall  be  fafe  enough. 

The  maid  feeing  the  minifter  alfo,  immediately 
returned  back  as  defired. 

As  foon  as  the  minifter  came  up  to  her,  he  gave 
her  the  ufual  compliment,  and  aflced  her  how  fhe 
came  to  be  in  the  fields  alone  ? 

She  anfwered,  (he  had  not  been  alone  ; having 
fent  back  her  maid  the  fooner  on  feeing  him  com- 
ing; and  befides,  fays  fhe,  I am  going  but  to 
yonder  houfe,  mentioning  the  farmer’s,  name. 

O,  Madam,  fays  the  Doftor,  are  you  going 
thither  ? then  1 know  your  errand. 

She  was  furprized,  and  blufh’d  ; but  recovering 
a little,  What  errand.  Sir  ? fays  fhe. 

Why,  Madam,  fays  he,  it  may  not  be  proper 
for  me  to  name  the  bufmefs : but  you  know  it 
well  enough. 

What  d'ye  mean,  Sir  ? fays  flie.  I don't  un^ 
{land  ) ou. 

Wliy,  fays  he,  your  favourite,  the  young 
^'Squire  is  there  before  you. 

She  was  terribly  furprized  then,  and  could 
fcarcely  fpeak  to  him,  being  touched  with  lhame 
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and  Indignation  ; fuppofing  the  young  gentleman 
had  boafted  of  her  favours  before  he  had  received 
them,  and  had  betrayed  her.  However,  (he  flill 
appeared  ftrange:  and  having,  it  may  be  fuppofed, 
conquered  her  modefty  fo  far  as  to  rnake  a pro- 
mife  or  appointment  to  facrifice  her  virtue  to  him, 
that  {he  might  the  eafier  conquer  the  furprife,  ihe 
feemed  to  flight  the  intelligence. 

But,  Madam,  fays  the  minifler,  if  you  would 
take  my  advice — and  there  he  ftopt. 

What  advice,  Sir?  fays/fhe.  1 don’t  under- 
iland  what  you  mean. 

Why,  I would  advlfe  you  to  return  to  the  town 
again,  and  not  run  into  the  way  of  mlfchief. 

She  Hill  withllood,  and  put  him  off  with  the 
ufual  anfwer,  I don’t  underfland  you;  what  do 
you  mean  ? and  the  like;  but  at  laft,  theminifter 
ralfing  his  voice  a little  like  that  of  a ftern  re- 
prover,  anfwered,  Come,  come,  young  lady,  you 
cannot  conceal  your  wicked  purpofes ; you  have 

made  Mr. an  appointment ; he  prevailed 

on  you  laft  night,  and  you  have  now  decked  your- 
felf  up  with  your  ornaments  to  meet  him,  and 
proilitule  your  virtue,  your  honour,  and  your 
confclence,  ail  to  his  corrupt  vicious  appetite;, 
and  I know  it,  you  may  fee  that  I do  ; my  advice 
to  you  is,  that  you  go  back,  and  break  your 
wicked  promife,  and  repent  that  you  made  it.  I 
ihall  give  him  the  fame  advice  prefentJy, 

It  (he  was  furprized  before,  {he  was  now  con- 
founded, partly  with  horror  at  the  faftvitfelf,  and 
partly  with  the  fhame  of  its  being  known.  This 
put  her  into  fuch  confufion,  that  at  fir  ft  the  could 
not  anfwer  a word  ; but  after  a-while  fhe  faid,  If 
you  know  the  gentleman  is  there,  Sir,  I will  not 
^o,  efpecially  Cnee  you  have  fuch  hard  thoughts 
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of  me : And  upon  faying  this,  Ihe  turns ’about, 
and  goes  direfclly  back  again,  and  the  minifter 
went  from  her  towards  the  houfe.  As  the  farmer 
jived  but  a very  little  way  from  the  place  where 
fhe  had  flood  talking  with  him,  flie  looked  be- 
hind her,  and  faw  him  go  into  tire  houfe,  and  the 
door  fliut  after  him.' 

Any  one  will  naturally  fuppofe,  upon  her  de- 
fign  being  fruftrated,  and  being  not  only  difap- 
pointed  in  her  wicked  pleafures,  but  expofed  and 
betrayed  as  fhe  imagined,  by  her  lover,  that  fire 
went  direftly  home,  and  there  gave  vent  to  her 
paflions  with  the  utmoft  rage,  and  with  all  the  re- 
fentment  that  fuch  bafe  treatment  could  infpire 
her  v/ith. 

1 he  gentleman,  on  the  other  hand,  being  ex- 
tremely difappointed,  and  not  knowing  what  could 
be  rhe  reafon  of  it,  after  he  had  waited  a long  time, 
went  back  to  fee  what  was  the  matter,  believing 
that  fomething  had  happened  very  extraordinary. 

Vv'hen  he  came  to  the  houfe  (fhe  lived  it  feems 
with  an  aunt,  whofe  hufpand  was  alfo  dependent 
upon  the  young  gentleman's  father)  he  enquired 
for  his  miflrefs ; but  her  maid  Drought  him  word, 
that  fhe  could  not  be  fpoken  wiih. 

Ifliis  anfvver  not  being  fatisfatfory,  and  having 
refufed  to  be  anfwered  by  two  or  three  more  ex- 
cufes,  fhe  at  laft  fent  him  word  plainly,  that  fhe 
had  nothing  to  fay  to  him  ; and  that  fhe  not  only 
would  nut  fee  him  nov.^,  but  would  never  fee  him 
more-. 

Surprized  with  this  meffage,  and  not  able  to 
guefs  the  meaning  of  it,  he  goes  away;  but  the 
next  morning  writes  her  a very  civil  obliging  let- 
ter, wherein,  among  abundance  of  the  ufa44i|x-> 
preflions  of  lovers,  he  begs  to  know  what  he  ted 
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done,  that  he  fhou Id  merit  fuch  treatment,  and 
that  ihe  would  let  him  into  fo  much  at  leaft  of  the 
caufes  of  her  difpleafure,  as  fhould  put  him  in  a 
way  to  clear  himfelf ; protefting  that  he  knew  not 
the  leaft  ftep  he  had  taken  to  difoblige  her,  except 
in  punftually  attending  her  appointment,  and  hav- 
ing the  mortification  of  fitting  five  hours  alone,  in 
expectation  of  her  company. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  {he  lent  him  a long  letter,  full 
of  reproaches  for  his  vile  ufage  of  her,  drawing 
her  into  a finful,^  fhameful  compliance  with  him, 
and  then  expofing  her,  and  triumphing  over  her 
weaknefs;  making  her  with  one  hand  the  pre- 
tended objetf  of  his  amour,  and  with  the  other  the 
fport  of  his  comparions.  She  upbraided  him  with 
telling  her  that  he  fat  five  hours  alone,  whereas 
he  had  much  better  company  than  (he  could  have 
been  ; feeing  the  good  Doflor,  who  had  admo- 
nlfhed  her  not  to  expofe  herfelf  in  meeting  him, 
had  given  him  the  fame  good  advice  that  he  had 
done  to  her,  and  fo  had  not  made  fo  bad  a ufe  of 
his  treachery,  in  betraying  her,  as  he  expelled. 

She  concluded  with  telling  him,  it  was  her  hap- 
pinefs  that  this  came  to  lier  knowledge,  before 
file  had  thrown  herfelf  into  the  hands  of  a trahor  ; 
and  though  he  had  done  her  the  injuilice  to  boaft 
of  her  weaknefs,  fhe  thanked  God,  he  triumphed 
when  he  had  gained  but  half  a vl£fory  ; that  file 
was  infinitely  beholden  to  him  for  her  deliver- 
ance, and  that  it  was  the  only  obligation  he  had 
ever  laid  upon  her. 

He  was  fo  furprized  with  this  anfwer  from  his 
niiftrefs,  that  he  could  not  tell  wh^t  to  make  of  it, 
and  efpecially  thofe  paragraphs  which  related  to 
file  good  Doctor's  admonifhing  her,  and  being  in 
bis'c-ompany  ; all  which,  as  he  really  had-  known 

nothing 
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nothing  of,  fo  he  could  not  guefs  at  the  meaning 
of  it.  In  a word,  abundance  of  letters  paffed  be- 
tween them,  but  ftill  (he  continued  ufing  him  after 
the  fame  manner,  talked  the  fame  ftile,  about  his 
betraying  her,  and  that  he  had  a6led  the  very  part 
of  the  devil,  firft  to  tempt  and  then  to  accufe. 
She  accufcd  him  with  the  many  foUcitatiohs  and 
proteflations  of  affe^ion,  and  appealed  to  him  to 
teftify,  whether  he  had  made  an  eafy  conqueft, 
and  whether  {he  had  not  fo  long  withflood  his 
moft  incefl'ant  affaults  ; challenged  him  to  tell  how 
long  he  had  courted  her,  and  whether  fhe  fhould 
have  yielded  at  lafl  but  on  an  honourable  capitu« 
lation. 

He  protefted  that  he  was  greatly  furprized  at 
the  whole  affair,  underflood  not  one  word  of  it, 
abhorred  the  thought  of  what  fhe  charged  with  ; 
and,  at  .lafl,  very  warmly  infifled  upon  her  ex- 
plaining herfelf,  and  that  otherwife,  as  fhe  did 
him  fo  much  injuflice,  he  would  do  himfelf  juf- 
tice ; for  he  had  heard  flie  had  made  it  too  public, 
and  that  though  he  bad  not  done  it  yet,  being  ten- 
der of  her  charafter,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  not  know  fomething 
of  the  reafon  of  it. 

At  lafl  he  preffed  her  to  let  him  but  fpeak  with 
her;  which,  with  relu£lance,  fhe  at  lafl  confented 
to,  left  file  fhould  be  expofed. 

At  this  interview  they  began  to  come  to  an  un- 
derflanding;  fhe  owned  that  fhe  was  coming  to 
the  place,  but  that  fhe  faw  the  rainifler  go  in  juft 
before  her,  which  made  her  return  back  again  ; 
but  did  not  tell  him  a word  of  her  difcourfing  with 
the  miniflcr  on  the  way. 

He  protefled  there  was  no  miniflcr  came  to  him, 
or  with  him  in  the  houfe;  and  aiterw^ai  ds  brought 
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tlie  people  of  the  houfe  to  teflify  the  fame  ; that 
he  fat  all  the  while  in  the  parlour  reading  a book, 
and  no  creature  ever  came  near  him. 

This  greatly  alarmed  her  ; and  at  laft,  with 
much  importunity,  ihe  told  him  the  whole  ftory 
of  her  meeting  with  the  Doftor  in  the  fields^  and 
in  a word,  that  the  DoElor  told  her  where  flie  was 
going,  and  to  whom,  that  he  was  there  waiting  for 
her,  and,  which  confounded  her  worfe  than  all, 
had  told  her  what  (he  was  going  about ; adding, 
that  (he  had  made  the  promife  the  night  before, 
and  that  he,  meaning  the  gentleman,  had  told 
him  fo. 

[N.  B.  In  this  part  (he  was  miftaken,  the  Doc- 
tor faid  “ he  had  been  told  of  it  as  foon  as 
fhe  had  made  the  promife and  fhe,  in  her 
furprize,  underftood  that  he  faid  the  gentle- 
man told  him. 

He  was  fo  amazed  at  this  heavy  charge,  and 
hiinfelf  in  every  part  fo  clear  of  it,  that  it  was  im- 
pofTible  for  him  to  comprehend  it.  He  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  it,  he  was  fenfible  that  he  had 
never  opened  his  mouth  to  any  one  about  it ; that 
the  farmer  or  any  of  his  family,  knew  not  a word 
of  it,  only  that  he  was  to  meet  her  there,  as  they 
had  frequently  done  before,  and  innocently  e- 
nough  ; and  he  could  not  fuppofe  Ihe  would  be  fo 
weak  as  to  talk  of  it  herfelf ; fo  that  he  was  flill 
at  a lofs  to  imagine  what  it  could  be. 

A few  days  furnifhed  him  with  an  opportunity 
to  talk  with  the  minifter  himfelf,  who  came  fre- 
quently to  his  father’s  houfe  ; and  being  one  day 
very  free  with  him,  he  jefted  with  him,  for  hin- 
dering him  of  two  or  three  hours  very  good  com- 
pany. " 


The 
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The  Doftor  anfwer’d  him,  he  fhouki  be  very 
forry  to  be  guilty  of  any  thing  fo  rude,  and  de- 
fired  to  know  how  it  could  be. 

Why,  Dotlor,  fays  he,  we  were  with  fome 
friends  very  merry  at  fuch  a houfe  ; (infinuating 
that  there  was  more  in  company)  and  inch  a lady, 
fays  he,  (naming  her)  was  coming  to  us,  and  you 
met  her,  and  perfuaded  her  to  go  back  again. 

, Sir,  fays  the  Dofior,  I have  only  one  fatisfac, 
tion  in  the  whole  fiery,  and  that  is,  that  it  can- 
not be  true,  as  I fliall  foon  fatisfy  }'0u. 

Nay,  JDoftor,  fays  the  gentleman,  I don’t  tell 
it  you  of  my  own  knowledge. 

No,  fir,  fays  the  Doclor,  and  I fliould  not  have 
fo  little  rerpedl  as  to  tell  you  it  wars  falfc,  if  you 
had  told  it  me  of  your  own  knowledge. 

But  do  you  affure  me,  fays  the  Gentleman, 
that  it  is  not  true  ? 

I do  affiire  you,  fays  the  Doflor,  upon  iny 
word,  that  I know  nothing  pt  it. 

Why,  Dotfor,  fays  the  Gentleman,  do  you  give 
me  your  word,  that  you  did  not  meet  her  in  the 
fields,  next  to  farmer  Gi — ’s  houfe  on  the  nth 
day  of  the  very  laft  month,  being  Augufl  ? for  I 
have  it  down  im  black  and  white  here.  [He  pulls 
out  his  pocket'book,  and  looks  for  the  day  of  the 
month.] 

Not  only  on  that  day,  fays  the  Doftor,  but  I 
never  faw  her  in  thofe  fields,  or  any  other  fields, 
in  my  life. 

Why  vou,  furprize  me,  Doftor,  fays  the  Gen- 
tleman— it  is  impoflible. 

I appeal  to  the  Lady  herfelf,  fays  the  Dotlor. 
Nay,  Dotdor,  fa)  s the  Gentleman,  if  you  ap- 
peal to  her,  you  mult  be  call,  for  1 will  fwearflie, 
told  me  to  herfelf. 
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This  confounded  the  Dofdor  for  a little  while, 
but  he  prefently  recovered  himfelf : Sir,  fays  he,. 
1 was  going  to  defire  ot  you,  that  we  might  wait 

upon  Mrs. together,  and  that  I might  hear 

it  from  herfelf,  but  upon  recollefting-all  tbe  cir- 
cumilances,  I am  very  happy  in  one  thing,  name- 
]y,  that  let  her  fay  fo  herfelf,  and  forty  ladies 
more,  I can  prove  to  you,,  that  it  is.impoffible  it 
Ihould  be  true. 

That  will  indeed  put  an  end  to  it  all,  fays  the 
Gentleman,  but  how  can  you  do  that  ? 

Why,  Sir,  fays  the  Doftor,  are  you  fure  fhe 
does  not  give  you  a wrong  day  ? 

No,  no,  fays  the  Gentleman,  I have  reafon 
why  it  can’t  be  a mlftake  of  the  day,  for  I have 
a memorandum  of  the  day  upon  a remarkable  oc- 
cafion.  [He  had  fet  it  down  in  his  book  upon  the 
occafion  of  his  being  difappointed.J 

And  is  it  not  the  lady’s  miftake  then,  fays  the 
Doftor,  for  you  know  women  are  not  always  the 
exaQeft  in  their  accounts  of  days,  nor  months, 
unlefs  it  be  on  worfe  accounts  than  what  I ima»  , 
gine  you  were  to  meet  about. 

Well,  Do£tor,  fays  the  Gentleman^  but  I am 
fure  of  the  day,  for  I have  it  in  my  book. 

Nay,  if  it  was  miflaken  a day  or  two,  fays,  the 
Do6for,  it  matters  not,  for,  as  I faid  before,  I ne- 
ver faw  her  in  the  fields  in  my  life,  or,  if  I might 
fee  her  among  other  people,  I am  fure  I never 
fpoke  to  her.  But  befides,  Sir,  I tell  you,  this 
cannot  be  true,  for  I was  at  London  all  the  laft 
month,  ’till  the  27th  day,  fo  that  ’tis  irnpofrible. 

Here  the  difeourfe  neceffarily  broke  off:  The 
Gentleman  was  loth  to  dilcover  his  furprize,  but 
told  him  he  would  inquire  farther  into  it ; and 
ui)on  that  he  returns  imrr<ediately  back  to  the  lady, 
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and  reproaches  her  a little  with  forming  fuch  a 
ilory  to  pick  a quarrel,  but  did  not  tell  her  that  he 
had  been  with  the  minifter ; only,  as  he  might 
eafily  know  by  other  clrcumftances,  that  the  Doc- 
tor was  out  of  town,  he  told  her,  that  he  would 
not  have  charged  her  with  fuch  a thing  in  fuch 
harfli  terms,  if  he  was  not,  upon  looking  back  a 
Jittle  into  things,  come  to  a certainty,  that  it  was 
not  only  falfe,  but  that  it  was  impoflible  to  be 
true. 

They  had  a long  dialogue  upon  that  head,;  and 
as  he  did  not  prefently  tell  her  the  circumftances., 
thinking  he  had  the  advantage  of  her,  he  jefied 
with  her  pretty  finartly  upon  it;  feemed  to  laugh, 
-that  fire  fliould  firil  put  the  trick  upon  him,  and 
then  tell  fuch  a formal  ftory  to  make  it  good,  to 
excufe  her  breach  of  promife,  and  that  not  a word 
of  truth  was  in  it. 

She  received  his  making  a jeft  of  it  with  difdain, 
and  told  him,  fire  began  now  to  dlfcover  what 
kind  of  man  fire  was  fo  near  being  ruined  by  ; and 
that  fhe  fhould  have  been  in  good  hands  indeed, 
that  could  pretend  to  banter  her  thus  ; that  fhe 
fliould  have  been  finely  ufed^  if  the  good  minifter 
had  not  been  fent  fr^  heaven  to  fave  her  from 
being  doubly  undone. 

In  this  ftate  of  perplexity  they  both  remained, 
kill  the  young  gentleman  informed  her  he  could 
bring  the  farmer  and  all  his  family,  to  prove  that 
the  Do6for  had  not  been  there  that  day,  nor  for 
five  months  before;  and,. the  boy  Ihould  teftify 
that  he  never  faw  him,  nor  opened  the  door  to 
let  him  in. 

Well,  Sir,  fays  fhe,  now  you  come  clofe  to 
the  point ; pray  let  all  this  be  done;  But  let  me 
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alk  you  one  queftlon  : Do  you  think  I know  Dr. 
our  miniftcr  ? 

Yes,  Madam,  fays  he,  I believe  you  know  him 
well  enough,  and  that  makes  me  wonder  at  you 
the  more. 

Welh  and  do  you  think  my  maid  Mary  knows 
him,  fays  flie. 

Yes,  fays  he,  I believe  fiie  does  * for  (he  was 
born  in  the  town. 

Well,  fays  (lie,  then  I have  one  witnefs  of  my 
fide  ; you  (hall  hear  what  file  fays. 

Why,  Madam,  fays  he,  was  Mary  with  you  ? 
You  fhall  hear  prefently,  fays  file.  [She  rings 
a little  bell,  and  in  comes  her  maid.J 

Mijlrefs,  Mary,  don’t  you  remember  you  walk’d 
out  into  the  fields  with  me  one  day  lafi  month  ? 

Mary.  What,  when  you  went  to  farmer  Gi-— ’s. 
Madam,  and  fent  me  back  again  ? 

Alifi.  Yes;  don’t  you  remember  you  would 
have  fain  gone  farther  ? 

Ma.  Yes,  Madam,  I was  afraid  you  fliould  go 
over  the  lafi  field  alone. 

Mijl.  But  what  did  I fay  to  you,  Mary  ? 

Ala.  Why,  you  would  make  me  go  back  ; by 

the  fame  token  we  faw  our  minifter,  Dr.  — 

coming  after  us,  and  you  faid  the  Doftor  would 
fee  you  fate;  and  fo  I came  away  contented  when 
I faw  him. 

MiJ}.  Are  you  hire  ’twas  tlie  Doflor,  Mary  ? 
Ala.  Sure,  Madam ! yes : why  he  fpoke  to  me^ 
Mijl.  What  did  he  fay  to  you  ? 

Ala.  He  faid,  How  d’ye  do,  Mrs,  Mary  ? and 
touch’d  his  hat,  juft  as  he  us’d  to. 

Well,  Sir,  lays  (he,  then  you  fee  I was  not 
drunk,  neither  did  I walk  in  my  flcep.  If  it 
wfie  convenient,  I would  fend  for  the  DoHor 
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this  minute,  and  he  fiiould  tell  you  what  he  faid 
to  me. 

Convenient,  or  not  convenient,  fays  he,  I’ll 
fend  for  him,  or  go  to  him  ; for  I am  determined 
to  find  it  out.  You  fhall  fee  I can  talk  to  the 
Doftor,  and  that  before  your  face ; and  yet  he 
fhall  know  nothing  of  the  matter  about  which  we 
were  to  meet. 

I know  a little  too  much  of  that,  fays  fhe  : he 
know  nothing  of  it ! fmiling.  ■ 

This  put  him  almoft  out  of  temper,  and  he  at 
la  ft  added  the  whole  ftory,  and  told  her  that  he 
had  talked  with  the  Doftor  already,  and  that  he  <i 
foleinrily  protefted  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  had  | 
never  feen  her  or  fpoken  to  her  for  fo  long  a time, 
naming  the  time  when  he  fpoke  lafttoher;  he  j 
likewife  told  her  what  the  Doftor  faid  of  his  hav- 
ing  been  at  London  three  weeks  together  when  ^ 
this  happened,  ^ 

She  began  to  be  amazed,  and  a little  confound-  J 

ed  at  this;  but  recovering  herfelf,  fhe  told  him,  J 

that  if  the  DoSor  was  there  himfelf,  flie  had  a di-  | 

reft  anfwer  to  give  him,  for  fhe  was  not  a papift,  I 

to  believe  a prieft  againft  her  own  fenfes.  |j 

What  anfwer  can  you  give,  Madam,  fays  he,  | 
'when  the  Dotfor  fliall  prove  by  twenty  witnefles,  I 
if  need  were,  that  he  was  at  London,  almoft  a | 
hundred  miles  off,  all  the  while  ? i 

Why,  my  anfwer  would  be  this,  that  ftwas  ei-  I 
ther  he  or  the  devil.  1 

Well  then  it  was  the  devil,  fays  he;  I won’t  I 
difpute  that  with  you.  Madam.  i 

No,  no,  fays  fhe,  I can  fatisfy  you  that  it  could  1 
not  be  the  devil;  I can  convince  you  , you  will  || 
acknowledge  it  prefently  : Do  you  think  the  de-  m 
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vil  would  have  turned  me  back  a2:ain^  when  he 
knew  the  dreadful  errand  I was  going  on  ? 

Nay,  fays  he  calmly,  I cenfefs  that's  the  heft 
thing  you  have  faid  yet ; who  then  could  it  be? 
fays  he,  for  his  plain  it  could  not  be  the  dofior. 

Then,  fays  Gie,  it  mull  he  feme  heavenly  ap- 
pearance in  the  doflor's  cloths ; for  I not  only 
knew  his  face  and  his  ^^oice,  but  his  very  gown  ; 
and  if  it  was  a good  angel,  1 have  the  more  rea- 
fo  n to  b e th a n kt u 1 th'a  t.  he  hin de  red  m e f rom.  r u n - 
ning  into  the  arms  of  the  devil;  fhe  then  bur  ft 
into  tears. 

After  having  this  dlfcourfe  they  parted,  for  he 
was  a little  daunted  himfelf. 

But  my  llory  does  not  end  here,  for  a little 
while  after,  fomething  happened  that  explained  all 
the  reft.  The  lady  had  a vifit  to  pay  at  a neigh- 
bour's boufe,  who  lived  .a  liitle  out  of  the  town, 
only  over  one  fmall  inclofure,  which  fhe  was  o- 
bliged  to  crofs  ; now  as  fhe  was  going  over  that  in- 
clofure, who  fiiouid  fhe  meet  but  the  dofiof  again? 
and  file  faw  him  a good  while  before  he  came  up 
to  her. 

She  was  furprifed  at  feeing  him,  and  if  ftie 
could  have  avoided  him  file  would,  but  it  was  im- 
poflible.  When  he  came  up  to  her,  he  pulled  off 
his  hat  very  courleoufly,  and  immediately  began 
to  chfccurle  ol  what  he  had  faid  to  her  before  ; 
but  took  no  notice  at  all  of  its  having  been 
denied. 

Sir,  fays  flie,  I have  been  very  ill  ufed  upon 
tint 'day’s  work. 

1 know  it,  fays  he,  I know  it,  repealing  the 
V.  ords:  but  your  innocence  fhall  be  ciearcci  up, 
1 will  do  it  myfelf;  do  you  be  thankful  that 
vou  cfcaped  the  fnare.  And  fo,  giving  her  no 
/ Fg  time- 
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Time  to  anfwer,  he  paffed  by  her,  without  taking* 
any  farewell;  which  being  a little  particular,, 
made  her  turn  her  head  to  look  after  him:  but 
though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  which 
w^as  too  large  for  him  to  be  fuddenly  out  of  fight,, 
(for  it  was  fcarcely  a fecond  of  time)  he  was  gone,, 
and  (lie  faw  nothing. 

She  was  exceedingly  fnrprized',  and  ready  to 
link  into  the  ground;  Ihe  was  fo  frighted  that  fi^e 
could  not  help  fitting  down  even  upon  the  grafs;, 
for  her  joints  trembled  under  her,  fo  that  flie 
could  not  fland. 

It  happened  that  a poor  woman  from  the  town 
came  acrofs  the  clofe  at  the  jufture,  and  know- 
ing her,.fhe  called  to  her  to  come  and  help  her  up. 
She  did  not  tell  the  woman  what  had  happened 
to  her,  but  that  fhe  was  taken  with  a fit  of  trem. 
bling,  and  that  if  fhe  had  not  fat  down,  fhe  muffc 
have  fallen  down,  all  which  was  true;  fo  the  poor 
woman  helped  her  up,  and  led  her  home,  where 
fhe  continued  very  ill  of  the  fright  for  feveral 
days. 

In  this  time  file  had  a very  great  defire  to  fee 
the  gentleman,  for  by  what  the  apparition  faid  ta 
her,  fhe  made  no  doubt  but  he  had  feen  it  too. 

After  fome  time,  he  had  heard  that  flie  wms. 
very  ill,  and  thinking  what  he  had  faid  to  her 
might  have  had  fome  influence  upon  her,  fo  as  to 
hurt  her,  he  refolved  to  go  and  fee  her;  for  tho’ 
he  had  ruffled  her  pretty  much,  yet  as  he  faid  after- 
wards, he  loved  her  very  well,  and  the  better  for 
fo  feafonably  recovering  her  virtue  and  good  prin- 
ciples ; and  much  better  than  be  " believed  he 
fhould  have  done,  if  he  had  met  her  that  time  at 
the  farmer’s  houfe,  and  gained  his  point.  . f 
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With  thefe  kind  thoughts  he  went  to  villt  her; 
and  though  fhc  was  very  ill,  yet  Ihe  would  be 
brought  out  of  her  chamber  to  fee  him. 

Alter  fome  civilities,  he  frankly  told  her  the 
reafon  of  his  vifit,  word  for  word  as  above,  and 
that  he  came  to  chear  her  up  a little. 

She  thanked  him  but  told  him,.itVs^as  true  that 
it  had  extremely  troubled  her,,  to  think  firll  how- 
near  (he  had  been  to  her  utter  ruin,  and  then  how 
needlefsiy  fhe  had  been  expofed  For  it;  and  that 
though  fhe  had  no  guilt,  as  he  very  well  knew, 
other  than  that  which  was  in  her  firft  wickedly 
Gonfenting  to  meet  him;  yet  fhe  had  been  as  mucL 
expofed  as  if  fhe  had  been  really  guilty. 

He  protefted  to  her,  that  he  never  had  opened 
his  lips  of  it  to  the  do6lor,  or  any  one  elfe ; and- 
that  it  was  his  refentment  at  charging  him  with  it, 
that  had  made  him  fo  angry,  and  nothing  elfe  ; 
for  that  he  fcornedany  thing  fo  bafe. 

She  told  him,  it  was  irnpoflible  for  any  one  to 
believe  otherwife  before  ; but  that  fhe  believed 
he  was  fatisfied  how  it  all  was  now;  and  that 
fomething  had  happened  fince,  which  had  opened 
her  eyes,  though  it  had  almofl  killed  her ; and 
fne  believed  he  knew  fomething  of  it  too. 

He  wanted  to  know  what  it  was,  for  he  pro- 
tefted he  knew  nothing.  What,  fays  he,  are  there 
any  more  myfteries  ? 

She  laid,  fhe  could  not  tell  them,  becaufe  fhe 
fuppofed  he  %vouId  not  believe  her. . 

He  anlwered,  he  would  believe  her  in  every 
ding,  that  he  ought  to  believe. 

She  told  him,  Ihe  believed  there  would  be  no 
Gccafion  to  tell  him,  for  that  file  did  not  doubt  but 
F 4 he 
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he  would  be  informed  the  fame  way  that  flie  was, 
if  he  was  not  already. 

He  importuned  dier  earneftly  to  let  him  knovv' 
what  it  was ; and  fpake  with  fuch  a ferious  kind 
of  difcourfe,  that  flie  fancied  he  had  fee n fome- 
thing  too  ; but  it  feems  he  had  not  : However,  he 
iiHreated  her  fo  much^  that  at  lafl  flie  let  him 
know  the  whol^llory,  as  above  related. 

There  is  a great  deal  more  belonging  to  this 
flory,  which  would  be  very  diverting,  and  not 
without  its  ufes  too ; but  as  the  particular  rela- 
tion does  not  come  within  the  verge  of  my  know- 
ledge, I cannot  vouch  all  the  particulars,  at  leall 
not  fufficiently. 

- However,  it  is  enough  to  the  cafe  in  hand  : If 
the  apparition  came  to  prevent  this  poor  deluded 
young  lady  from  proftituting  herfelf  to  a man  that 
had  wheedled  her  in  upon  fuch  difhonourable 
terms,  it  could  not  certainly  be  the  devil,  or  any 
fpirit  of  his  clafs,  or  under  his  government  and 
direction for  he  would  never  have  exhorted  her 
to  go  back,  or  reproached  her  v/ith  the  crime,  and 
prevailed  upon  her  to  believe  it  had  been  revealed 
to  him  by  the  treachery  of  her  lover. 

This  muit  be  certainly  one  of  ihofe  angelic 
guards,  which  the  God  of  Nature,  in  mercy  to 
mankind,  has  placed  as  a detached  body  of  fpirits" 
to  counteracl  the*devil,  prevent  the  arch-enemy 
from  feducing  his  creatures,  and  overwhelming 
the  world  witli  crimes,  and  a merciful  difpofition 
of  providence  in  favour  of  the  gentleman,  as  well 
as  the  lady.  They  that  are  running  the  fame 
courfe  of  folly  would  have  reafon  to  be  very 
jhankful,  i[  they  were  hire  to  meet  with  the  fame 
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kind  of  difappointment,  and  would  never  fay  it 

was  the  devil  that  told  it  them. Shepherd's 

Sermons  on  Angels, 

The  gentleman,  it  feems,  did  not  flight  the 
{lory  fo  much  as  the  lady  expecled  he  would,  nor 
did  he  queflion  the  truth  of  anv  part  of  it ; for  fhe 
told  it  with  fo  much  fleadinefs,  always  agreeing 
in  every  particular,  and  gave  fiich  concurring 
accounts  of  the  circumflances,  a5  to  what  had 
happened  before,  that  it  was  apparently  no  de« 
liifion. 

Now  this  apparition,  as  is  faid  above,  could 
not  with  any  manner  of  reafon  be  fuppofed  to  be 
the  devil  ; for  why  fliould  an  evil  fpirit  appear, 
to  keep  any  perfon  from  doing  evil  ? Why  fhould 
it  alfiune  a real  (hape,  namely,  that  of  a minlfler 
in  his  gown  and  calfock,  and  that  it  was  in  ap- 
pearance the  very  minifier  of  the  pariih  ; for  all 
this  Ihe  conflantly  affirmed,  and  two  things  are  na= 
tiiral  inferences  from  it, 

Firll,  that  the  appearance  was  reah 

Secondly,  that  it  was  a good  fpirit. 

Let  the  divines  read  us  leftures  upon  the  nature 
of  fpirits,  and  how  far  they  ca'n  or  cannot  take 
cognizance  of  human  affairs  f that  I have  no- 
thing to  do  with  here  : my  hufinefs  is  to  obferve 
the  matter  of  faft,  viz.  that  tliey  do  come  bL 
ther,  do  appear,  and  are  feen,  talked  to,  and 
converfed  with,  and  that  they  do  come  on  good 
errands,  and  therefore  are  not  likely  to  be  evil 
fpirits  or  devils. — Calmeton  Apparitions^  SpeElres^ 
&c.  8vo.  ■ . 

I ffial]  give  another  hiflorical  relation,  which, 
tliough  no  names  are  mentioned,  I have  very  good 
authority ’for  the  truth  of. 
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A-pparition  to  a wicked  Mother  An  law,  a7id  others^ 
to  prejerve  the  right  Heir  from  being  cut 


A gentleman  poffelTed  of  a very  good  eftate 
married  a lady  of  fortune,  by  whom  he  had  one 
fon  and  one  daughter.  After  a few  years,  this 
lady  died.  He  then  married  a fecond  wife,  tho' 
of  inferior  quality  and  fortune  to  the  former,  who. 
took  upon  her  to  difcourage  and  difcountenance 
the  children  he  had  by  his  lirfl:  lady,  and  made 
the  family  very  uncomfortable,  both  to  the  chil- 
dren and  their  father  alfo. 

The  firft  mifunderftanding  betw^een  the  parties^ 
was  owing  to  his  eldell  fords  defire  of  going 
abroad,  which*  the  mother-in-law  would  gladly 
have  acquiefced  in,  for  the  fake  of  getting  rid  of 
the  young  gentleman,  on  any  account  (as  The  had 
children  of  her  own),  but  did  not  approve  of  the 
father’s  fLipporting  him  abroad,  as  it  might  be  too 
expenfive.  The  young  gentleman  not  obtaining 
leave,  applied  to  his  own  mother’s  brother,  who 
countenancing  him  in  his  defign,  he  fet  out  for 
bis  intended  journey,  contrary  to  the  intention  of- 
his  father. 

What  part  of  the  world  he  travelled  into,  I do 
not  remember ; it  feeins  his  father  conftantly  had 
intelligence  from  him  for  fome  time,  andbad  been^ 
prevailed  on  to  make  him  a reafonable  allowance 
for  his  fubfi Hence,  which  the  young  gentleman> 
always  drew  bills  for,  and  they  were  honourably 
paid  ; but  after  fome  time,  the  mother-in-law  pre- 
vailing  at  home,  one  of  his  bills  of  exchange  was 
xefufed,  and  being  protefted,  was  fent  back  with- 
out acceptance  ; upon  which  he  drew  no  more, 
Jior  did  he  write  any  more  letters,  or  his  father 
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hear  any  thing  from  him  for  upwards  of  four  years, 
or  thereabouts. 

Upon  this  long  filence,  the  mother-in-law  made 
her  advantage  feveral  ways  : fhe  firft  intimated  to. 
his  father  that  he  muft  needs  be  dead  ; and,  con- 
fequently,  \ns  eftate  fliould  be  fettled  upon  her 
eldeft  fon,  (for  fhe  had  feveral  children.)  His  fa-, 
ther  withflood  the  motion  very  firmly,  but  the 
wife  harrafied  him  with  her  importunities;  and^ 
file  argued  upon  two  points  againfl  him,.  I meaiii 
the  fon. 

Firfl,  If  he  was  dead,  then  there  was  no  roomt 
to  objeft,  her  fon  being  heir  at  law. 

Secondly,  If  he  was  not  dead,  his  behaviour  to. 
his  father,  in  not  writing  for  fo  long  a time,  was 
inexcufable,  and  he  ought  to  refent  it,  and  fettle 
the  eftate  as  if  he  were  dead  ; that  nothing  could- 
be  more  difobedient,  and  his  father  ought  to  de- 
pend upon  it  that  he  was  aftually  dead,  and  treat 
him  as  if  he  was  fo  ; for  he  that  would  ufe  a,  father 
fo,  Qiould  be  taken  for  one  dead,  as  to  his  filial 
lelation,  and  be  treated  accordingly. 

His  faiher  however  flood  out  for  a long  time,, 
and  told  her,  that  he  could  not  anfwer  it  to  his. 
confcience;  for  that  there  might  happen  many 
things  in  the  world,  which  might  render  his  fon, . 
unable  to  write;  that  he  might  be  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  carried  into  flavery  or  he  might  be 
among  the  Perfians  or  Arabians  (which  it  feems 
was  the  cafe)  and  fo  could  not  get  any  letters  con^. 
veyed  ; and  that  he  could  not  be  fatisfiedUo  dif« 
inherit  him,  till  he  knew  whether  he  had  reafom 
for  it,  or  whether  his  fon  had  offended  him  or 
not. 

Thefe  anfwers,  however  juft,  were  far  from 
flopping  her  importunities,  which  flie  carried  on: 
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10  far,  that  fhe  was  perpetually  teazing  him  ; and 
the  gentleman  was  fo  wearied  out  with  it,  that 
once  or  twice  he  came  to  a kind  of  corifent  to 
do  it;  but  his  heart  failing  him,  he  as  often 
relented. 

However,  her  refllefs  folicitations  at  laft  pro- 
duced this  provifional  agreement ; that  if  he  did 
not  hear  from  his  fon  within  four  years,  he  would 
confent  to  a re-fettling  the  eftate. 

She  was  not  well  fatisfied  with  this  conditional 
agreement,  but  being  able  to  obtain  no  other,  was 
obliged  to  accept  of  it  as  it  was ; though,  as  fhe 
often  told  him,  flie  was  far  from  being  fatisfied 
wdth  it  as  to  time. 

He  grew  angry  at  her  telling  him  fo,  and  an- 
fwered,  that  fjie  ought  to  be  very  well  fatisfied 
with  it,  for  that  it  was  time  little  enough,  as  his 
fun’s  circum fiances  might  happen  to  be. 

Well,  fhe  teized  him  however  fo  continually, 
that  at  laft  fhe  brought  him  down  to  one  year  v 
but  before  fhe  brought  Irim  to  that,  flie  told  him 
one  day  in  a heat,  that  (lie  hoped  his  ghoft  would 
one  time  or  other  appear  to  him,  and  tell  him,, 
that  lie  was  dead,  and  that  he  ought  to  do  juftice 
to  his  other  children,  for  he  fliould  never  come 
to  claim  the  eftate. 

When  he  came,  fo  much  ^gainft  his  will,  to 
Gonfent  to  fhorten  the  time  to  one  year,  he  told 
her,  that  he  hoped  his  fon’s  ghoft.,  though  he  was 
not  dead,  would  come  to  her,  and  tell  her  he  was- 
alive,  before  the  time  expired  ; for  why,  fays  he, 
may  not  injured  fouls  walk  while  embodied,  as 
well  as  afterwards  ? 

It  happened  one  evening  after  this,  that  they 
had  a moft  violent  family  quarrel  upon  this  fub- 
jctl,  when  on  a fudden  a hand  appeared  at  a cafe- 
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ment,  endeavouring  to  open  it ; but  as  all  tbe  fron^ 
cafements,  ufed  in  former  times,  opened  outward^, 
but  hafped  or  faiiencd  thcmfelves  in  the  infide  ; fo 
the  hand  feemcd  to  try  to  open  the  cafement,  but 
could  not.  The  gentleman  did  not  fee  it,  but  hi& 
wife  did,  and  fhe  prefently  fiarted  up,.as  if  {he  was- 
frighted;  and,  forgetting  the  quarrel  they  had 
upon  their  hands,  Lord  biefs  me ! fays  fire,  there 
are  thieves  in  the  garden.  Her  hufband  ran  im- 
mediately to  the  door  of  the  room  they  fat  in,  and 
opening  it,  looked  out. 

There’s  nobody  in  the  garden,  fays  he ; fo  he 
fliUt  the  door  again,  and  came  back. 

I am  fure,  fays  lire,  I faw  a man  there. 

It  muff  be  the  devil  then,  fays  he ; for  I ain 
fure  there's  nobody  in  the  garden. 

ril  fwear,  fays  fhe,  I faw  a man  put  his  hand 
up  to  open  the  cafement ; but  finding  it  faft,  and 
I fuppofe,  adds  fhe,  feeing  us  in  the  room,  he 
walked  off. 

It  is  iinpoffible  he  could  be  gone,  fays  he  ; did 
not  I run  to  the  door  immediately  ? and  you  know 
the  garden  walls  on  both  fides  hinder  him  from 

Pry 'thee,  fays  fhe  angrily,  I am  not  drunk,, 
nor  in  a dream  ; I know  a man  when  I fee  hiniy 
and  it  is  not  dark,  the  fun  is  not  quite  down. 

You  are  only  frighted  with  fliadows,  fays  he,, 
very  full  of  ill-nature  ; folks  generally  are  fo  that 
are  haunted  with  an  evil  confcience;  it  may  be 
’twas  the  devil. 

No,  no,  Lam  not  foon  frightened,  fays  fhe  ; if 
’twas  the  devil,  kwas  the  ghoft  of  your  fon  ; who 
perhaps  may  be  come  to  tell  you  he  was  gone  to 
the  devil,  and  you  might  give  your  eftate  to  yoiiy^ 
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diJeff  baftard,  fince  you  won’t  fettle  it  on  the  law- 
ful heir. 

If  it  was  my  fon,  fays  he,  he  is  comato  tell  us 
he  is  alive,  I warrant  you  ; and  to  afk  how  you 
can  be  fo  much  a devil  to  defire  me  to  difmherit 
him;  and  with  thefe  words,  “ Ale^cander,  fays  he 
aloud,  repeating  it  twice,  and  ftarting  up  out  of 
his  chair,  if  you  are  alive,  fliew  yourfelf,  and 
don’t  let  me  be  infulted  thus  every  day  with  your 
being  dead.” 

At  thofe  very  words,  the  cafement  which  the 
hand  had  been  feen  at  by  the  mother,  opened  of 
itfelf,  and  his  fon  Alexander  looked  in  with  a full 
face,  and  Haring  direftly  upon  the  mother  with  an 
angry  countenance,  cried  out,  here;  and  then  va- 
nifiied  in  a moment. 

The  woman,  who  was  fo  fpirited  before,  fhrieked 
out  in  a moft  difmal  manner,  fo  as  to  alarm  the 
whole  houfe ; her  maid  ran  into  the  parlour,,  to  fee 
what  was  the  matter ; but  her  miftrefs  had  fainted 
away  in  her  chair. 

Her  hufband  ran  immediately  from  the  parlour 
into  the  garden,  and  from  thence  to  two  other 
doors  which  opened  out  of  his  garden,  one  into  the 
ftable-yard,  and  another  into  the  field  beyond  the 
garden,  but  found  them^  all  fall  fhut  and  barred 
returning  into  the  garden,  he  found  his  gardener 
and  a boy  drawing  a rolling-flone  : he  afked  them 
if  any  body  elfe  had  been  in  the  garden,  but  they 
both  foleranly  affirmed,  tliat  no  body  had  been 
there  ; and  they  were  both  rolling  a gravel  walk 
near  the  houfe. 

Upon  this,  he  came  into  the  toom,  fat  him 
down  again,  and  faid  not  one  word  for  a good 
while  ; the  women  and  fervants  being  bufy  all 
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the  while,  and  in  a hurry.,  endeavouring  to'^reco.*' 
ver  his  wife. 

After  foine  time  file  came  to  herfelf  fo  far  as  t® 
fpeak,  aiiAthe  firll  words  fhe  faid  were,.. 

Lord  blefs  me  ! what  was  it  ? 

Nay,,  fay^  her  hufbandj  ’twas  Alexander  to 
fure. 

With  that  fhe  feir  into  a fit,  and  fcreamed  and' 
flirieked  out  again  moft  terribly.. 

Her  hufband,  not  thinking  that  would  have  af- 
fefled  her,  did  what  he  could  to  perfuade  her  out 
of  it  again,  but  that  would  not  do ; and  they  were 
obliged  to  carry  her  to  bed,  and  get  fome  help  to 
her;,  but  fne  continued  very  ill  for  feveral  days 
after. 

However,  this  put  an  end  for  foine  confiderable 
time  to  her  felicitations  about  his  difinheriting  her. 
fon-indaw. 

But  time,  that  hardens  the  mind  in  cafes  of  a,- 
worfe  nature,  wore  this  off  alfo  by  degrees,  an4' 
fhe  began  to  revive  the  old  caufe  again,,  though 
not  at  firft  fo  eagerly  as  before. 

Nay,  he  u fed  her  a little  feverely  upon  it  too,, 
and  if  ever  they  had  any  words  about  iti,  he  would 
bid  her  hold  her  tongue ; or  that,  if  fhe  talked; 
any  more  upon  the  fubjeS.  he  would  call  Alex- 
ander again  to- open  the  cafemeiit. 

This  aggravated  things  much  ; and  though  itt 
terrified  her  a great  while,  yet  at  length  fhe  was 
fo  exafperated,  that  fhe  told  him  fhe  believed  he 
dealt  with  the  devil,  and  that  he  had  fold  himfelE 
to  the  devil,  only  to  be  able  to  frighten  his  wife. 

He  jefled  with  her,  and  told  her,  any  man 
would  be  beholden  to  the  devil  to  hufh  a rioify 
woman,  and  that  he  was  very  glad  he  had  found  a 
%vay  to  -do  it,  whatever  it  coit  him^ 
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She  was  fo  exafperated  at  this,  that  fhe  threat- 
ened him,  if  he  played  any  more  of  his  heliifh 
arts  with  her,  fhe  would  have  him  indifled  for  a 
wizard,  and  having  a familiar  fpirit ; and  (he  could 
prove  it,  fhe  faid,  plain  enough  ; for  that  he  had 
raifed  the  devil  on  purpofe  to  frighten  his  wife. 

The  fray  parted  that  night  with  ill  wmrds,  and 
ill  nature  enough;  but  he  little  thought  fhe  in- 
tended as  file  laid,  and  the  next  day  he  had  forgot 
it  ail,  and  was  as  good  humoured  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

But  he  found  his  wife  chagrined  and  dlfturbed 
very  much,  full  of  refentment,  and  threatening 
him  with  what  fhe  refolved  to  do. 

However,  he  little  thought  ihe  intended  him 
the  mifchief  fhe  had  in  her  head,  and  offered  to 
ta,lk  friendly  to  her,  but  fhe  rejedled  it  with  fcorn> 
and  told  him  fhe  would  be  as  good  as  ker  word  ; 
for  fne  would  not  live  with  a man  that  fhould 
bring  the  devil  into  the  room  whenever  he  thought 
proper,  in  order  to  murder  his  wife. 

He  ftrove  to  pacify  her  by  fair  words,  but  fhe 
told  him  fhe  was  in  earned  with  him ; and  in  a 
word  fhe  was  in  earned,  for  fhe  went  away  to  a 
judice,  and  made  an  affidavit  that  her  hufbandhad 
a familiar  fpii^t,  and  that  ffie  went  in  danger  of  her 
life  , fo  obtained  a warrant  to  apprehend  him. 

Ill  fhort  fhe  brought  home  the  warrant,  (hewed 
it  her  hufband,  and  told  him,  die  had  nor  given 
it  into  the  hands  of  an  officer,  becaufe  he  fhould 
have  the  liberty  to  go  voluntarily  before  the  juf- 
tice  of  the  peace  ; and  if  he  thought  fit  to  let  her 
know  when  he  would  be  ready,  ihe  would  be  fo 
too,  and  would  get  fome  of  her  own  friends  to  go 
alonL^  with  her. 
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He  was  furprized  at  this,  for  he  little  thought 
fhe  had  been  in  earnefl  with  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  pacity  her  by  all  poflible  means;  fhe  did  this 
lo  frighten  him,  and  fo  indeed  (he  had;  for  though 
the  thing  had  nothing  in  it  of  guilt,  yet  he  found 
it  might  expofe  him  very  much,  and  being  loth  to 
have  fuch  a thing  brought  upon  the  ftage  againlt 
inm,  he  ufed  all  the  intreaties  with  her  that  he 
was  able  and  begged  her  not  to  do  it. 

But  the  more  he  humbled  himfelf,  the  more 
fhe  triumphed  over  him,  and  carrying  things  to 
an  unfufferable  height  of  infolence,  fhe  told  him 
at  laft,  fhe  would  make  him  do  juftice,  as  (Ite 
called  it,  that  fhe  was  fure  fhe  could  have  him 
punifhed,  if  he  continued  obftinate,  and  Ihe 
would  not  be  expofed  to  witchcraft  and  forcery, 
for  fhe  did  not  know  to  what  length  he  might 
carry  it. 

To  bring  the  ftory  to  a conclufion;  fhe  got 
the  better  of  him  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  of^ 
iered  to  refer  the  thing  to  indifferent  petfons, 
friends  on  both  fides ; and  they  met  feveral 
times,  but  could  bring  it  to  no  conclufion.  His 
friends  faid,  there  was  nothing  in  it,  and  they 
would  not  have  him  comply  with  any  thing 
upon  the  pretence  of  it;  that  he  called  for  his 
fon,  and  fomebody  opened  the  cafement  and 
cried  Here;  that  there  was  not  the  leall  evi- 
dence of  witchcraft  in  that,  and  infifled  that  ihe 
could  make  notliing  of  it. 

Her  friends  carried  it  high,  indrufted  by  her: 
She  offered  to  fwear,  that  he  had  threatened  her  be- 
fore with  his  Ton’s  ghed;  that  now  he  had  vifibly 
raifed  a fpeftre,  for  that  calling  upon  his  fon,  who 
was  dead  to  be  fure,  the  ghod  immediatelv  ap- 
peared ; that  he  could  not  have  called  oli  the 
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devil  thus  to  perfonate  his  fon^  if  he  had  not  dealt 
with  the  devil  himfelf,  and  had  a familiar  fpirit,. 
and  that  this  was  of  dangerous  confequence  to  her. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  man  wanted  courage  to 
ftand  it,  and  was  afraid  of  being  expofed  ; fo  that 
he  was  grievoufly  perplexed,  and  knew  not  what 
to  do. 

When  {he  found  him  humbled  as  much  as  fhe 
could  defire,  fhe  told  him,  if  he  v/ould  do  her  jiif- 
tice,  as  fhe  called  it,  (that  is  to  fay,  fettle  his 
eflate  upon  her  fon)  fhe  would  put  it  up,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  promife  to  frighten  her  no 
more  with  raifing  the  devil. 

That  part  of  the  propofal  exafperated  him  again,, 
and  he  upbraided  her  with  the  flander  of  it,  ani 
told  her  he  defy’d  her,  and  fhe  might  do  herworft.- 

Thus  it  broke  off  all  treaty,  and  fhe  began  to^ 
threaten  him  again;  however  ai length  fhe  brought 
him  to  comply,  and  he  gave  a writing  under  his- 
hand  to  her,  fome  of  her  friends  being  by,  pro- 
rriifing  that  he  would  comply,  if  his  fon  did  not 
arrive  or  fend  an  account  of  himfelf,  within  fourr 
months. 

She  was  fatisfied  with  thisj  and  they  w^ere  alb 
made  friends  again,.,  and  accordingly  he  gave  her 
the  writing  ; but  when  he  delivered  it  to  her,  in; 
the  prefence  of  her  two  arbitrators,  he  took  the 
• liberty  to  fay  to. her,  with  agrave  andlolemn  kindt 
of  fpeech  : 

“ Look  you^.  you  have  worried!  me  into  this 
agreement  by  your  fiery  temper,  and  I have  figried' 
it  againfl  juftice,  confcience,  and  reafon ; but  de- 
pend upon  it  1 fhall  never  perform  it,*' 

One  of  the  arbitrators  faid,  Why,  fir,  this  is 
doing  nothing;,  for  it  you  refolve  not  to  perfom 
what  fignifies  the  writing  ? Why  do  you  pro- 
mife 
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rmfe  wliat  you  do  not  Intend  fliall  be  done? 
will  but  kindle  a new  flame  to  begin  with,  when 
the  time  fixed  expires. 

Why,  fays  he,  I am  fatlsfied  in  my  mind,  that 
my  foil  is  alive. 

Come,  come,  fays  his  wife,  fpeaking  to  the 
S:;entleman  that  had  argued  with  her  hufband,  let 
him  fign  the  agreement,  and  let  me  alone  to  make 
him  perform  the  conditions. 

Well,  fays  the  hufband,  you  fliall  have  the 
writing,  and  you  fliall  be  let  alone,  but  1 am  fa- 
tisfied  you  will  never  afk  me  to  perform  it ; and 
yet  I am  no  wizard,  adds  he,  as  you  have  wick- 
edly fuggefted. 

She  replied,  that  flie  would  prove  that  he  dealt 
with  the  devil,  for  that  he  raifed  an  evil  fpirit  by 
only  calling  his  fon  by  his  name,  and  fo  began  to 
tell  the  llory  of  the  hand  and  the  cafement. 

Come,, fays  the  huPoand  to  the  gentleman  that 
v/as  her  friend,  give  me  the  pen ; I never  dealt 
with  but  one  devil  in  my  life,  and  there  it  fits, 
turning  to  bis  wife,  and  now  I have  made  an 
asreement  with  her,  that  none  "but  the  devil  would 
defire  any  man  to  fign,  and  1 will  fign  it:  I fay^ 
give  me  the  pen;  but  flie,  nor  all  the  devils  in 
hell,  will  ever  be  able  to  get  it  executed,  remem- 
ber I fay  fo. 

She  began  to  open  at  him  ; and  fo  a new  flame 
would  have  been  kindled,  had  not  the  gentleman 
moderated  between  them  ; and  her  hufband  fetting 
ins  hand  to  the  writing,  put  an  end  to  the  fray  for 
that  time. 


At  the  end  of  four  months,  fhe  challenged  the 
performance ; accordingly  a day  was  appointed^ 
and  her  two  friends,  that  had  been  the  arbitrators. 


v/ere  invited  to  dinner  upon  this  occafion,  believ^ 
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ing  that  her  hiifband  would  have  executed  the 
deeds ; and  accordingly  the  writings  were  all 
brought  forth,  engrofled,  and  read  over ; and 
feme  old  writings  which  at  her  marriage  were 
figned  by  her  tru flees,  in  order  to  her  quitting  forae 
part  of  the  eflate  to  her  fon,  were  alfo  brought  to 
be  cancelled.  The  hufband  being  brought  over,  by 
fair  rneans^or  foul,!  know  not  whether,  to  be  in  a 
humour  for  peace  fake  to  execute  the  deeds,  and 
difmherit  his  fon  ; alledging  that,  if  indeed  he  was 
dead  it  was  no  wrong  to  him,  and  if  he  was  alive, 
he  was  very  unkind  and  undutiful  to  his  father  in 
not  letting  him  hear  from  him  in  all  that  time. 

Befides,  it  was  urged,  that  if  he  fhould  at  any 
time  afterwards  appear  to  be  alive,  his  father /^who 
had  very  much  increafed,  it  feems,  in  his  wealth) 
was  able  to  give  him  another  fortune,  and  to  make 
him  a juft  fatisf action  for  the  lofs  he  fliould  fuf- 
tain  by  the  paternal  eflate. 

Upon  thefe  confiderations,  I fay,  they  had 
brought  over  the  poor  low  fpirited  hufl^and  to  be 
almoft  willing  to  comply  ; or  at  leaft,  willing  or 
unwilling,  it  was  to  be  done,  and  (as  above)  they 
met  accordingly. 

When  they  had  difeourfed  upon  all  the  particu- 
lars, and  (as  above)  the  new  deeds  were  read  oyer„ 
fhe  or  her  hufband  took  up  the  old  writings  to  can- 
cel them  ; I think  the  flory  fays,  it%as  the  wife, 
not  her  hufl^and,  that  was  juft  going  to  tear  off  the 
feal,  when  on  a fudden  they  heard  a ruffling  noife 
in  the  parlour  where  they  fat,  as  if  fomebody  had 
come  in  at  the  door  of  the  room  which  opened 
from  the  hall,  and  went  tiuough  the  room  towards 
the  garden  door,  which  was  fhut.. 

They  were  all  furprized  at  it,  for  it  was  very 
diflinbl,  but  they  law  nothing.  The  woman 

, tunieT 
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turned  pale,  and  was  in  a terrible  fright;  how- 
ever, as  nothing  was  feen,  fhe  recovered  a little, 
and  began  to  ruffle  her  huftand  again. 

What,  fays  flie,  have  you  laid  your  plot  to 
bring  up  more  devils  again  ? 

The  man  fat  compofed  though  he  was  under  no 
little  furprize  too. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  faid  to  him,  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ? 

I proteft,  Sir,  fays  he,  I know  no  more  of  it, 
than  you  do. 

What  can  it  be  then  ? faid  the  other  gentleman. 

I cannot  conceive,  fays  he,  for  I am  utterly 
unacquainted  with  fuch  things. 

Have  you  heard  nothing  from  your  fon?  fays 
the  gentleman. 

Not  one  word,  fays  the  father,  no,  not  the  leafl 

ord  thefe  five  years.  . 

Have  you  wrote  nothing  to  him,  fays  the  gen« 
tleman,  about  this  tranfatfion  ? 

Not  a word,  fays  he,  for  I know  not  where  to 
diretl  a letter  to  him. 

Sir,  fays  the  gentleman,  I have  heard  much  of 
apparitions,  but  1 never  faw  any  in  my  life,  nor 
did  I ever  believe  there  was  any  thing  of  reality  in 
them;  and  indeed  I faw  nothing  now;  but  the 
paffing  of  fome  body,  or  fpirit,  or  fomething,  crofs 
the  room  juft  now,  is  plain  ; I heard  it  dlftiiiQly. 
I believe  there  is  fome  unfeen  thing  in  the  room, 
as  much  as  it  I faw  it. 

Nay,  fays  the  other  arbitrator,  I felt  the  wind 
of  it  as  it  pafted  by  me.  Pray,  adds  he,  turning 
to  the  hufband,  do  you  fee  nothing  yourfelf  ? 

No,  upon  my  word,  fays  he,  not  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance in  the  world, 

I have 
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1 have  been  told,  fays  the  firil  arbitrator,  and 
liave  read,  that  an  apparition  may  be  feen  by  fome 
people,  and  be  invifible  to  others,  though  all  iri' 
the  fame  room  together. 

However,  the  hufband  folemnly  protefted  to 
them  all,  that  he  faw  nothing. 

Pray,  Sir,  fays  the  firft  arbitrator,  have  you 
feen  any  thing  at  any  other  time,  or  heard  any 
voices  or  noifes,  or  had  any  dreams  about  this 
inatter  ? 

Indeed,  fays  be,  I have  feveral  times  dreamt 
my  fon  was  alive,  and  that  I had  fpoken  with 
him  ; and  once  that  I afked  him,  why  he  was  fo 
undutiful,  and  flighted  me  fo,  as  not  to  let  me 
hear  from  him  in  fo  many  years,  feeing  he  knew 
that  I had  it  in  my  power  to  difinherit  him. 

Well,  Sir.  and  what  anfwer  did  be  give  ? 

I never  dreamed  fo  far  on  as  to  have  him  an- 
fwer; it  always  waked  me. 

And  what  do  you  think  of  it  yourfelf,  fays  the 
arbitrator,  do  you  think  he  is  dead? 

No,  indeed,  fays  the  father,  I do  believe  in  my 
confcience  he  is  alive,  as  much  as  I believe  I am 
alive  myfelf,  and  lam  going  to  do  as  wicked  a 
thing  of  the  kind  as  ever  any  man  did. 

Truly,  fays  the  fecond  arbitrator,  it  begins  to 
(hock  me^  I don’t  know  what  to  fay  to  it ; I 
don't  care  to  meddle  any  more  with  it ; I don’t 
like  driving  men  to  aft  againfl  their  confciences. 

With  this  the  wife,  who  as  I faid  before,  hav- 
ing a little  recovered  her  fpirits,  and  efpecially 
encouraged  becaufe  fhe  faw  nothing,  ftarted  up; 
What’s  all  this  difeourfe  to  the  purpofe,  fays  Ihe, 
3S  it  not  already  agreed  upon  ? what  do  we  come 
nerefor? 

Nay. 
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l^ay,  fays  the  firfl;  arbitrator,  I think  we  meet 
now  not  to  enquire  into  'why  it  is  done;  but  to 
execute  things  according  to  agreement,  and  what 
are  we  frighted  at  ? 

I am  not  frighted  fays  the  wife,  not  I,  come^ 
fays  file  to  her  bufband  haughtily,  fign  the  deed. 
I’ll  cancel  tbe  old  writings,  if  forty  devils  were  in 
the  room  ; and  with  that  fhe  takes  up  one  of  the 
deeds,  and  went  to  tear  off  the  feal. 

iriiat  moment  the  fame  cafement  flew  open 
again,  though  it  was  faft  in  the  infide,  gull  as  it 
was  before;  and  the  fhadow  of  a body  was  feen, 
as  ftanding  in  the  garden  without,  and  the  head 
reaching  up  to  the  cafement,  the  face  looking  in- 
to the  room,  and  flaring  directly  at  the  woman 
with  a flern  and  an  angry  countenance;  Holdy 
faid  the  fpe£lre,  as  if  fpeaking  to  the  v/oman,  and 
immediately  dap’d  the  cafement  to  again,  and 
vanilhccl. 

If  is  impofTihle  to  deferibe  here  the  conflerna- 
lion  this  fecond  apparition  put  the  whole  compa- 
mo  into;  the  wife  who  was  fo  bold  jofl;  before, 
that  fhe  would  do  it  though  forty  devils  were  in 
the  room,  fkrearaed  out,  fell  into  fits,  and  let  the 
writing  fall  out  of  her  hands.:  The  two  arbitra- 
tors were  exceedingly  terrified,  but  not  fo  much 
as  the  reft ; but  one  of  them  took  up  the  award 
which  they -had  figned,  in  which  they  av/arded  the 
hufband  to  execute  the  deed,  to  difpofe  of  the 
■eftate  from  the  fon. 

I dare  fay,  faid  he,  be  the  fpirit  a good  fpirit 
or  a bad  one,  it  will  not  be  againft  cancelling  this  • 
fo  he  tore  his  name  out  of 'the  award,  fo  did  the 
other,  by  his  example,  and  both  of  them  got  up 
from  their  feats,  and  faid  they  would  have  no 
more  to  do  in  it. 

But 
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But  that  which  was  mod  unexpefted  of  all  was, 
that  the  man  himfelf  was  fo  frighted,  that  he 
fainted  away  ; notwithftanding  it  was,  as  it  might 
be  faid,  in  his  favour. 

This  put  an  end  to  the  whole  affair  at  that  time; 
and,  as  I underftand  by  the  lequel,  it  did  fo  for 
ever. 

The  dory  has  many  particulars  more  in  it,  too 
long  to  trouble  the  reader  with,  but  two  particu- 
lars, which  are  to  the  purpofe,  I mud  not  omit, 
viz. 

That  in  about  four  or  five  months  more  after 
the  fecond  apparition,  the  man’s  fon  arrived  from 
the  Ead-Indies,  whither  he  had  gone  four  years 
before  in  a Portuguefe  fiiip  from  Lifbon.  That 
upon  being  particularly  enquired  of  about  thefe 
things,  and  efpecially  whether  he  had  not.  know- 
ledge o(  them,  or  any  apparition  to  him,  or  o^her 
extraordinary  intimation  concerning  what  was  ma- 
chinating againd  him  here  at  home;  he  condanely 
affirmed  that  he  had  not,  only  that  he  once  dreamt 
his  father  had  written  him  a very  angry  letter, 
threatening  him,  that  if  he  did  not  come  home, 
he  would  difinherit  him,  and  cut  him  off  with  a 
fmgle  fliiliing,  Hiis  he  added,  had  a great  im- 
preffion  upon  him  and  gave  him  ferious  caufe  of 
thoughtfulliiefs,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  rea^* 
fons  ot  his  defire  to  return  to  England  by  the  fird 
opportunity. — * — Both  thefe  dories  are  taken  from 
Moreton  s Hidory  of  Apparitions. 
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Apparition  of  a Ghojl  to  a Miller  to  difcover  a hid- 
den murder.  Of  one  Mr.  Bower,  (f'  Guildford, 
to  a Highwayman  in  prif on.  Of  Dr.  Farrar  s 
daughter  to  her  father.  Of  Mr.  Watkinfon  to 
his  daughter.  Remarkable  occurence  to  a Cler- 
gyman in  Lancaf  lire,  difcovering  a murder. 


Apparition  of  a Ghof  to  a Miller  to  df cover  a hid- 
den murder.  From  Webfter  on  Witchcraft,  8?^^?. 
1678.  ^ 


About  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1632,  (as 
near  as  I can  remember)  near  ugto  Chef- 
ter-in-thc-Street,  there  lived  one  Walker,  a yeo- 
man of  good  ellate,  and  a widower,  who  had  a 
''.’oung  woman ^ to  his  kinfwoman  that  kept  his- 
hoafe,  who  was  by  the  neighbours  fufpecled  to  be 
with  child  ; and  was  towards  the  dark  of  the  even- 
ing, one  night  fent  away  with  one  Mark  Sharpe, 
Vv'ho  w^as  a collier,  or  one  that  digged  coals  . under 
ground,  and  one  that  had  been  born  in  Blakburn- 
'G  Hundred, 
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Hundred,  in  Lancafiiire ; and  fo  (lie  was  not  beard 
of  a long  t ime,  and  little  or  no  noife,  was  made 
about  it.  In  the  winter  time  after,  one  James 
Graham,  or  Grime,  (for  fo*in  that  country  they 
call  them)  being  a miller,  and  living  about  two 
miles  fiom  the  place  where  Walker  lived,  was 
one  night  alone  very  late  in  the  mill  grinding 
corn  ; and  at  about  twelve  or  one  o’clock  at  night, 
he  came  down  flairs,  having  been  putting  corn  in 
the  hopper,  the  mill  doors  being  (hut,  there  flood 
a womai>  upon  the  midft  of  the  floor  with  her  hair 
about  her  head  hanging  down  all  bloody,  with  five 
large  wounds  on  her  head.  He  being  much  af- 
frighted and  amazed,  began  to  blefs  himfelf,  and 
at  lafl  afked  her,  who  ihe  was,  and  what  fhe 
wanted?  To  which  file  faid,  I am  the  fpirit  of 
fuch  a woman,  who  lived  with  Walker  ; and  be- 
ing  got  with  child  by  him,  he  promifed  to  fend 
me  to  a priyate  place,  where  1 fhould  be  well 
looked  to,  until  1 was  brought  to-bed,  and  well 
again,  and  then  I fhould  come  again  and  keep 
his  houfe. 

And  accordingly,  faid  the  Apparition,  I was  one 
night  late  fent  away  with  one  Mark  Sharp,  who, 
upon  a moor  (naming  a place  that  the  miller 
knew)  flew  me  with  a pic  k,  (fuch  as  m.en  dig  coals 
withal)  and  gave  me  thefe  five  wounds,  and  after 
threw  my  body  into  a coal-pit  hard  by,  and  hid 
the  pick  under  a bank : and  his  flioes  and  ftock- 
iiigs  being  bloody,  he  endeavoured  to  wafli  them, 
but  feeing  the  blood  would  not  wafli  out,  he  hid 
them  there.  And  the  Apparition  further  told  the 
Miller  that  he  muff  be  the  man  to  reveal  it,  or 
elfe  (Ire  muff  fllll  appear  and  haunt  him.  The 
iVIiller  returned  home  very  fad  and  heavy,  but 
fpoke  not  one  word  of  what  he  had  feen,  but  cl- 
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chewed  “as  much  as  he  could  to  flay  in  the  mill 
within  night  without  company,  thinking  thereby 
to  efcape  the  feeing  again  of  that  frightful  Appa- 
rition. 

But  notwithftanding,  one  night,  when  it  began 
to  be  dark,  the  Apparition  met  him  again,  and 
feemed  very  fierce  and  cruel,  and  threatened  him, 
that  if  he  did  not  reveal  the  murder,  file  would 
continually  purfue  and  haunt  him.  Yet  for  all 
this,  he  ftill  concealed  it  until  St,  Thomas-eve, 
before  Chriftmas,  when,  being  after  fun-fet,  walk- 
ing in  his  garden,  fhe  appeared  again,  and  then  fo 
threatened  and  affrighted  him,  that  he  faithfully 
promifed  to  reveal  it  next  morning. 

In  the  morning  he  went  to  a magiflrate,  and 
made  the  whole  matter  known,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumftances ; and  diligent  fearch  being  made,  the 
body  was  found  in  a coal-pit,  with  five  wounds 
in  the  head,  and  the  pick,  and  fiioes,  and  ftock- 
ings  yet  b]ood)%  in  every  circumfiance  as  the  ap- 
parition had  related  unto  the  mailer.  Whereupon 
Walker,  and  Mark  Sharpe  were  both'  appre- 
hended, but  would  confefs  nothing.  At  the  af- 
fizes  following  (1  think  it  was  Durham)  they  were 
arraigned,  found  guilty,  condemned,  and  exe^ 
cuted,  but  I could  never  hear  that  they  confeffed 
the  faft.  There  were  fome  who  reported,  that  the 
apparition  did  appear  to  the  judge,  or  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury,  (who  was  alive  at  Chefier-iri.the 
Street,  about  ten  years  ago,  as  1 have  been  credi- 
bly informied. 


n 
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"'l-he  appearing  of  the  Ghof  of  one  Mr.  Bower  of 
Guilford,  to  an  Highwayman  in  Prifon,  as  is 
fet  down  in  a Letter  of  Dr.  Ezekias  Burton,  to 
Dr.  H.  More,  and  infer  ted  m his  Works. 


About  ten  yea^rs  ago  one  Mr.  Bower,  an  an- 
tient  man,  living  at  Guilford  in  Surry,  was  upon 
the  highway  not  far  from  that  place,  found  newly 
murdered,  very  barbaroufly,  having  one  great  cu 
acrofs  the  throat,  and  another  down  his  breaft. 
Two  ^nen  were  feized  upon  fufpicion,  and  put  in- 
to goal  at  Guildford,  to  another,  who  had  be- 
fore been,  committed  for  robbing,  as  I fuppofe. 
That  night  this  third-,  man  was  awakened  about 
one  of  the  clock,  and  greatly  terrified  with  an  old 
man,  who  had  a great  gafii  acrofs  his  throat, 
almoft  from  ear  to  ear,  and  a wound  down  his 
breaft.  He  alfo  came  in  ftooping,  and  holding 
his  hand  on  his  back.  Thus  he  appeared,  but 
faid  nothing.  The  thief  calls  to  his  new  compa- 
nions, they  grumbled  at  him  but  made  no  arifwer. 

In  the  morning  he  retained  fo  lively  an  impref- 
fion  ot  what  he  had  feen,  that  he  fpoke  to  them  to 
tl>;e  fame  purpofe  again,  and  they  told  him  it  was 
nothing  but  his  phantafy.  But  he  was  fo  fully 
perfuadedof  the  reality  of  this  apparition,  that  he 
told  others  of  it,  and  it  came  to  the  ears  of  iny 
friend  Mr.  Reading,  juftice  of  peace  in  Surry, 
and  coufin  to  the  gentleman  tliat  was  murdered. 

He  immediately  fent  for  the  prifoner,  and 
asked  him  in  the  firft  place  whether  he  was  born 
or  had  lived  about  Guildford  To  which  he  an- 

fwered 
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fwcred,  no.  Secondly,  he  enquired  if  he  knew 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  or  of  the 
neighbourhood?  He  replied  that  he  was  a Jflran- 
ger  to  all  thereabout.  Then  he  enquired  if  he 
had  ever  heard  of  one  Mr.  Bower?  He  faid  no*^ 
After  this  he  examined  him  for  what  caufe  thofe 
other  two  men  were  imprifoned.  To  which  he 
anfwered  he  knew  not,  but  fiippofed  for  fome 
robbery. 

After  thefe  preliminary  interrogatories  he  de- 
ft red  him  to  tell  him  what  he  had  feen  in  the  niaht?' 

o 

Which  be  immediately  did,  exaflly  according  tef'^ 
the  relation  he  had  heard,  and  I gave  before. 
And  withal  deferibed  the  old  gentleman  fo  by  his 
picked  beard,  and  that  he  was,  as  he  called  it,, 
rough  on  his  cheeks,  and  that  the  hairs  of  his  face- 
were  black  and  white,  and  that  Mr.  Reading,  faith, 
he  himfelf  could  not  have  given  a more  exa6ldeR 
cription  of  Mr.  Bower,  than  this  was.  He  told 
the  highwayman  that  he  muR  give  him  his  oath,, 
(though  that  would  fignify  little  from  Cuch  a rogue] 
to  which  the  man  readily  confented,  and  took  his- 
oath  before  a juftice  of  all  this. 

Mr.  Reading  being  a very  difereet  man  conv 
eealed  this  ftory  from  the  jury  at  the  affizes,  as 
knowing  that  this  would  be  no  evidence  accord- 
ing to  our  law.  However  the  friends  of  the  mur- 
dered gentleman  had  been  very  inquifitive,  and 
difeovered  feveral  fufpicious  circumllances.  One 
of  which  was,  that  thofe  two  meri  had  wafhed  their 
cloaths,  and  that  forae  Rains  of  blood  remained. 
Another,  that  one  of  them  had  denied  he  ever 
heard  that  Mr,  Bower  was  dead,  when  he  hadl 
in  another  place  conleft  it  two  hours  before.  Upon 
thefe  and  fuch  like  evidences  thofe  two  were  con- 
demned and  executed,  but  denied  it  to  the  latt. 

G But 
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But  one  of  them  faid  the  other  could  rdear  him  if 
he  would,  which  the  by-ilanders  underllcod  not. 
After  fome  time  a tinker  was  hanged  (where, 
the  gentleman  has  forgot)  who  at  his  death  faid, 
that  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bower  at  Guildford  was 
his  greateft  trouble.  Fot  he  had  a hand  in  it  ; lie 
confeft  he  hruck  him  a blow  on  the  back  which 
ietched  him  from  his  horfe,  and  when  he  was 
down,  thofe  other  men  that  were  arraigned  and 
executed  For  it  cut  his  throat  and  rifled  him.  This 
is  the  firfl:  ftory  which  I had  from  Mr.  Reading 
liimfeif,  who  is  a very  honeft  prudent  perfoa,  and 
not  credulous. 


The  appearing  of  the  Ghofi  of  the  Daughter  of 
Dr>  Farrar  to  him  after  her  deaths  according  to 
a brief  Narrative  jent  from  Mr.  Edwarn  Fozu-^ 
ler^  to  Dr.  Morc^  Ann.  1678,  May  11. 


This  week  Mr.  Pearfon,  who  is  a worthy  good 
minifter  of  this  city  of  London,  told  me,  that  his 
wife’s  grandfather,  a man  of  great  piety,  and  a 
phyfician  to  the  prefent  king,  his  name  Farrar, 
nearly  related  (I  think  brother)  to  the  famous  Mr. 
Farrar  of  little  Giddon,  I fay  this  gentleman  and 
his  daughter  (Mrs.  Pearfon’s  mother,  a very  pious 
foul)  made  a compaft  at  his  intreaty  that  the  firft 
of  them  that  died,  if  happy,  (hould  after  death  ap-. 
pear  to  the  furvivor,  if  it  were  poflible ; the  daugh*^ 
ter  with  fome  difficulty  confenting  thereto. 
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Some  time  after,  the  daughter  who  lived  at 
Gillingham  Lodge,  two  miles  fiojn  Salifbury,  fell 
in  labour,  and  by  a mlftake  being  given  a noxious 
potion  inflead  of  another  prepared  for  her,  fud- 
denlydied. 

Her  father  lived  in  London,  and  that  very  night 
fhe  died  (he  opened  his  curtains  and  looked  upon 
him.  He  had  before  heard  nothing  of  her  illnefs  ; 
but  upon  this  apparition  confidently  told  his  maid, 
that  his  daughter  was  dead,  and  two  days  alter  re- 
ceived the  news.  Her  grandmother  told  Mrs. 
Pearfon  this,  as  did  alfo  an  uncle  of  hers,  and  the 
abovefaid  maid,  and  this  Mrs.  Pearfon  1 know, 
and  file  is  a very  prudent  and  good  woman. 


Of  the  appearing  of  Mr.  Watkinfons  Gkof  to  his 
Daughter  Toppaniy  contained  in  a Letter  of  Mrs. 
Taylor^  of  the  Ford  by  St.  Neots^  to  Dr.  Ezekias 
Burton. 


S I R, 

My  fervice  to  you  and  your  lady;  now  accord- 
ing to. your  defire  I fliall  write  what  my  coufin 
told  me.  Her  name  was  Mary  Watkinfon,  her 
rather  did  live  in  Smithfield,  but  fhe  was  married 
to  one  Francis  Toppam,  and  fhe  did  live  in  York 
with  herhufband,  being  an  ill  one,  whodidifeal 
her  away  againfl:  her  parents  confent,  fo  that  they 
could  not  abide  him.  But  ihe  came  often  to  them,, 
and  when  fhe  was  laft  with  him,  upon  their  part- 
ing, fhe  expreffed  that  fhe  feared  fhe  fhould 
never  fee  him  more.  He  anfwered  her,  if  he 
G \ fhouU 
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^fliould  die,  if  ever  God  did  permit  the  dead  to  fee 
the  living,  he  would  fee  her  again.  Now  after  lie 
had  been  buried  about  half  a year,  on  a night  when 
ihe  was  in  bed,  but  could  not  fleep,  fhe  heard 
mufic,  and  the  chamber  grew  lighter  and  lighter, 
and  file  being  broad  awake,  faw  her  father  ftand  at 
herbedfide,  who  faid  Mai,  did  not  I tell  thee  that 
I would  fee  thee  once  again.  She  called  him  fa- 
ther, and  talked  of  many  things,  and  he  bade  her 
be  patient  and  dutiful  toiler  mother.  And  when 
fhe  told  him  that  fhe  had  a child  fince  he  did  die,  he 
faid  that  would  not  trouble  her  long.  He  bade 
her  fpeak  what  (he  would  now  to  him,  for  he  mufl 
go,  and  that  he  fhould  never  fee  her  more  till  they 
met  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  So  the  chamber 
grew  darker  and  darker,  and  he  was  gone  with 
mufic.  And  fhe  faid  that  fhe  did  never  dream  of 
him,  nor  ever  did  fee  any  apparition  of  him 
after,  v 

He  w^||a  very  honefl:  godly  man  as  far  as  I can 
tell. 


Areniarkahh  Occurrence  that  happened  in  Tanca^ 
/hire,  which  was  related  by  a Clerp^yman  of  that 
Place,  extracted  Ji'oni  Kloreton,  who  took  it 
from  Dr,  D,  More, 

In  the  northern  part  of  Eirgland  fl  think  Laii. 
cafhire,  fori  had  tlie  fiory  from  a clergyman  of 
that  country)  the  miniiier  before  he  began  to  read 

prayers. 


f 3 

prayers  at  church,  faw  a paper  lying  in  his  book, 
which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  banns  of  marriage. 
He  opened  it,  and  faw  written  in  a fair  and  diftlntt 
hand,  words  to  the  following  purport,  “That 
John  P.  and  James  D:  had  murdered  a travelling 
riian,  had  robbed  him  of  his  effefts,  and  buried- 
him  in  fuch  jan  orchard.”  The  minifter  was  ex- 
tremely ftartled,  and  afked  his  clerk  haftily,  if  he 
had  placed  ariy  paper  in  the  prayer-book.  The' 
clerk  declared  he  had  not;  but  the  minlfler  pru- 
dently concealed  the  contents  of  the  paper,  for 
tile  two  names  therein  contained  were  thofe  of  the' 
clerk,  and  thefexton  of  the  church.' 

The  minilleftben  went  direSly  to  a magiffrate,’ 
told  him  what  had  happened,  and  took  the  paper' 
out  of  his  pocket  to  read  it,  when  to  his  great  fur- 
p<  ize  nothing  appeared  thereon,  but  it  was  a plain^ 
piece  of  white  paper!  The  juftice  on  that  accufed' 
ihe.miiiifler’ of  vrhim  and  fancy,  and  faid  that  his  ^ 
head  mufl:  certainly  have  been  diftempered,  when^ 
lie  iuiagined  fuch  flrange  contents  upon  a blank- 
piece  of  paper.  The  good  clergyman  plainly  faw 
the  hand  of  God  in  this  matter,  and  by  earnefl 
entreaties  prevailed  on  the  juftice,  to  grant  his 
warrant  againfl  the  clerk  and  fexton;  who  were^ 
taken  up  on  fufpicion,  and  feparately  confined^ 
and  examined,  when  fo  many  contradiflions  ap- 
peared in  their  examination  ; for  the  f-xten,  who 
kept  an  alehoufe,  owned  the  having  lodged  fuch 
a man  at  his  houie,  and  the  clerk  laid  he  was  that 
evening  at  the  fexton’s,' but  no  fuch  man  was 
there,  that  it  was  thought  proper  tci  fearch  theu’ 
houfes,  in  which  were  found  feverai  pieces  of 
gold,  and  goods  bdonging  to  men  thpl  travel 
the  country;  ytt  the}*  gave  fb  eoierdble  an  Sc- 
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count  of  thefe,  that  no  pofitive  proof  could  be 
made  out,  till  the  clergyman,  recollefting,  that 
the  paper  mentioned  the  dead  body  to  be  bu- 
ried in  fuch  an  orchard,  a circumftance  which 
had  before  flipped  his  memory,  the  place  was 
fearched,  and  the  body  was  found  : on  hearing 
which  the  fexton  confefled  the  faft,  accufing 
the  clerk  as  his  accomplice,  and  they  were  both 
accordingly  executed. 


CHAP. 
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6J  the  different  natures  of  apparitions ; how  we 
zae  jhould  behave  to  them;,  zuhen  to  he  ajraid 
Of,  or  concerned  about  them^  and  when  not ; 
with Jhine  remarkable  Jlories^ 


Baa 


Danger  may  be  the  reafon  of  caution ; but 
guilt  only  is  the  reafon  of  fear.  Caiuioti 
is  the  mind’s  juft  regard  to  the  evil  in  view;  but 
fear  is  the  horror  of  the  foul,  in  apprehenfion  of 
fome  farther  evil  yet  out  of  view  ; unfeen,  and 
therefore  terrible;  merited,  and  therefore  dreadful. 

If  there  was  no  guilt  in  the  mind,  death  itfelf 
would  be  no  evil,  and  therefore  not  the  fubjeft  of 
our  fear;  nor  is  death  itfelf  our  fear  now,  as  it  is 
in  itfelf  a mere  paffing  out  of  life,  otherwife  than, 
as  it  is  an  inlet  of  fome  terrible  ftate  beyond  it.  It 
is  not  what  we  pafs  out  of,  that  is  the  bitternefs„ 
-but  what  we  pafs  into  ; not  what  we  part  with, 
but  what  the  exchange  will  be ; not  the  leap  out 

G 6 of 
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of  light,  but  the  leap  into  the  dark : and,  to  come 
nearer  to  it,  the  thought  of  what  is  beyond  death 
is  only  made  better  or  worfe  by  what  we  know  on 
this  fide  of  it ; The  dread  of  what  is  to  come,  is 
founded  on  our  confeious  fenfe  of  what  is  paft. 

This  ftate  beyond  death  is  made  our  terror,  as 
we  expeft  in  it  the  punfibrnent  of  offences,  a re- 
tribution for  an  ill-fpent  life,  and  as  we  have  upon 
our  minds  a fenfe  of  guilt;  that  is  to  fay,  a con- 
fcience  of  having  ill-fpent  our  paft  time,  and  dread- 
ing  the  juflice  of  the  fuperior  hand,  in  whom  is 
the  power  of  rewards  and  punifhments.  Now  to 
bring  it  to  the  cafe  in  hand. 

■All  apparition  is  looked  upon  as  a fomething 
coming,  or  fent  to  us,  from  that  Hate  of  being 
which  is  beyond  d;eath,  and  therefore  is  viewed 
with  the  rarae''terror  and  fright,  which  vve  are 
ieized  with  at  the  thoughts  of  death  itfelf. 

Mr.  Bokon,  on  the  power  of  fpirits,  &c..  fays,. 
“ The  foul  of  man  is  an  immaterial  fubftance,  or 
fpirit,  having  a power  or  faculty  of  thinking,  rea- 
foning,  and  receiving  ideas  of  external  objefks,- 
and  alfo  of  communicating  the  fame  to  another 
(the  foul  of  man  being  reckoned  of  the  fecond  de- 
gree of  fpirits,  angelic  fpirits  of  the  firft  degree.)’’ 

And  this  capacity  alfo  (fays  Mr.  Locke,  in  his 
effay)  God  has  given  us  of  difeerning  ouf  flate 
and  llation,  until  it  fhall  pleafe  him  to  tranflate  us 
to  his  celeflial  manfions  of  glory.” 

Hence,  if  we  could  confider  calmly  the  nature 
of  the  apparition  which  v/e  fee,  we  might  pre- 
fently  know  whether  we  had  reafon  to  be  terrified 
-at  the  apparition.  If  the  apparition  comes  with 
mcfl'age  of  peace,  if  it  reprehends  with  kind- 
•nefs  and  tendernefs,  if  it  admpnifhes  with  gettf 
tlenel's,  and  gives  advice  to  amend  and  refor^> 
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3t  certainly  comes  from  a good  hand,  and  we 
need  be  under  no  concern  at  all  about  it,  be- 
eaufe:  it  has  no  evil  in  itfelf. 

If  it  come  in  alfits  threatening  pofirures,  ghaft- 
ly  as  the  devil  can  make  it,  horrible  as  himfelf 
in  perfon  ; yet,  were  there  no  guilt,  there  woultf 
be  no  fear  from  the  apparition,  or  even  from  the 
devil  appearing  in  perfon  ; becaufe'  we  fhould 
know  ourfel  ves  to  be  out  of  his  power. 

As  then  the  good  or  evil  of  the  rneffage,  which 
the  apparkion  brings,  diftinguifhes  the  apparition 
itfelf,  and  tells  us  of  what  kind  it  is  ; fo  are  our- 
minds  calculated  to  receive  it;  for  knowing  the 
guikinefs  of  our  own  confcience,  a due  impreffion 
is  made  thereon  by  the  appearance  of  a meffenger, 
whether  a kind  or  evil  genius. 

Mr.  Aubery  gives  us  the  ftory,  in  his  Mifcel- 
lanea,  of  the  apparition  to  Cafhio  Burroughs, 
Efq.  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  I.  which  I fhall' 
here  relate,  in  order  to  fupport  my  argument. 

“ Sir  John  Burroughs  being  fent  Envoy  to  the' 
Emperor  by  King  Charles  I.  took  his  eldefl  fon 
Calhio  Burroughs  along  with  him  ; and  purfuing 
his  journey  through  Italy,  left  his  fon  at  Florenee 
to  learn  t ho  language  ; where,  having  an  intrigue 
with  a beautiful  courtefan,  miflrefs  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  their  familiaHty  became  fo  public,  that  it' 
came  to  the  Duke’s  ear,  who  took  a refolutibn  to‘ 
have  him  murdered  ; but  Cafhio  having- had  time- 
ly notice  of  the  Duke’s  defign,  by  fome  of  the 
Englifh  there,  immediately  left  the  city,  without, 
acquainting  his  miftrefs  of  it,  and  came  to  Eng- 
la*nd;  whereupon  the  Duke,  being  difappointed . 
, of  bis  revenge,  fell  upon -his  miftrels  in  the  moil 
^ iseproachful  language  ; fhe,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
fudden  departure  of  her  gallant,  pf 
' whoirt 
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whom  file  was  molt  paffioaately  enamoured,  killed 
herfelf.  At  the  fame  moment  that  fhe  expired, 
fhe  appeared  to  CaChio  at  his  lodgings  in  London. 
Colonel  Remes  was  then  in  bed  with  him,  who 
faw  her  as  well  as  he,  giving  him  an  account  of 
her  refentments  of  his  ingratitude  to  her,  in  leav- 
ing her  fo  fuddenly,  and  expofing  her  to  the  fury 
of  the  Duke,  and  not  omitting  her  own  tragical 
exit ; adding  withal,  that  he  Ihould  be  flain  in  a 
duel ; which  accordingly  happened.  And  thus 
Ihe  appeared  to  him  frequently,  even  when  his 
younger  brother  (who  was  afterwards  Sir  John] 
was  in  bed  with  him.  As  often  as  fhe  appeared, 
he  would  cry  out  with  great  Ihriefcing,  and 
trembling  of  his  body,  as  well  as  anguifh  of 
mind,  faying,  “ O God  ! here  fhe  comes ! flie 
comes  !”  and  in  this  manner  fhe  haunted  him  till 
he  was  killed.  She  appeared  to  him  the  morning 
before  he  was  killed.  Some  of  my  acquaintance 
(fays  Aubery)  have  told  me,  that  he  w^as  one  of  the 
handfomefl  men  in  England,  and  very  valiant.’’ 

The  appearance  of  this  devil,  for  I can  call 
it  no  other,  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  diftrefs 
the  gentleman  : perhaps  expefting  it  fhould  brings 
him  into  fome  fit  of  defperation,  then  to  de- 
flroy  himfelf,  as  the  woman  who  appeared  had 
done  before. 

I'he  gentleman  whom  it  appeared  to  was  con- 
fcious  of  his  crime  ; the  woman,  in  whofe  fhape 
the  devil  thus  harrafl’ed  him,  was  a common  wo- 
man, with  whom  he  ha^d  had  an  intrigue  in  Italy : 
he  had  not  only  been  dilhonefl  with  her,  but  it 
feems  had  been  difhonefl  to  her;  and  the  laft, 
with  the  vaffii fiance  of  the  devil,  had  it  feems 
worked  fo  upon  her  rage,  as  to  caufe  her  to  be  > 
her  own  executioner ; and  I take  the  appariii^qfi : 
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to  be  the  devil  purfuing  the  fame  management, 
and  endeavouring  to  produce  the  fame  effe£l  upon 
him. 

Now  fee  the  confequence  of  crimes ; the  fenfe 
of  guilt  makes  this  apparition  dreadful  to  him ; 
when  it  appeared,  he  trembles,  falls  into  con-  ^ 
vulfions,  cries  out,  “ O God  ! here  Che  comes  !’^ 
and,  in  a word,  is  in  an  agony  of  horror  and 
affright. 

Had  he  only  converfed  with  the  lady  as  a com- 
mon acquaintance,  had  he  neither  been  concerned 
with  her,  or  had  done  any  difhonourable  thing  by 
her,  he  had  natural  courage  to  have  looked  the  devil 
in  the  face,  and  boldly  have  afked,  what  bufinefs 
fhe  could  have  with  him. 

I have  read  of  a ftory  of  a very  religious  lady, 
who  the  devil,  it  feems,  had  fome  particular  pique 
at,  and  fet  all  his  flratagems  at  work  to  ruin  her, 
both  foul  and  body.  He  attacked  her  feveral 
ways  in  covert,  as  I may  call  it,  that to  fay,  by 
laying  fnares  for  her  of  feveral  kinds^  But  when 
he  found  himfelf  Iteadily  refilled  by  the  lady’s  re- 
folved  virtue,  modefly  and  temperance,  he  at- 
tacked her  in  perfon  with  frightful  apparitions, 
affuming  ugly  and  terrible  fhapes  ; and  once  ap- 
pearing all  in  fire,  with  a frightful  threatening 
voice,  he  told  her  he  was  come  to  fetch  her 
away  : the  lady  fummoning  all  her  refolufjon 
at  the  very  moment,  as  if  Are  would  fight  him : 

“ Refill  the  devil,  fays  Ihe,  and  he  lha  11  flee  from 
“ us  ! Come  for  me  ! added  Ihe,  I’ll  venture  that  ! 

“ for  I am  fure  thou  Hell,  Satan ; thou  hall  nothing 

to  do  with  me.’* 

/ The  devil  called  her  whore,  and  ttqjf^her  Ihe  lo- 
ved fuch  a man,  who  was  a married  man,  and 

therefore 


with  him,  and  fhould  be  damned. 

N.  B.  It  feems  the  lady  had  loved  that  gentle- 
man before  he  was  otherwife  engaged  by 
marrying ; but  nevtr  had  any  afFeftion  to-- 
wards  him,  or  the  leaft  acquaintance  with* 
him  afterwards. 

Thou  flieweft  thyfelf,  faid  fhe,  to  be  full  of  fub- 
tilty,  a real  devil,  and  even  malice  itfelf:  it 
is  true,  I did  love  that  gentleman,  and  thou 
didft  fet  him  to  work  to  perfuade  me  that  he 
loved  me,  and  to  court  me  with  honourable  pre- 
tenfions,  and  fo  far  gained  upon  me,  that  I really^ 
loved  him  ; but 

Here  he  interrupted  her,  and  told  her,  fuch  a* 
time,  fays  the  devil,  you  wilh’d  you  were  a-bed 
with  him  ; and  you  are  as  guiky  by  wifhing  to  fin, 
as  if  you  had  done  it. 

Thou  art  the  father  of  lies,  fatan,  fays  fiie,  and* 
the  father  of  liars^  and  thou  lyeft  in  this : nay, 
thou  Heft  like  a devil,  that  is  malicious,  for  thou 
knoweft  that  it  is  not  true^ 

You  will  be  damned,  fays  hCj  and  L will  take 
you  away  this  moment.' 

Thou  canft  not  take  me  away  without  God's 
permiflionj  fays  fhe,  and  he  will  not  give  me  into 
thy  hands,  therefore  touch  me  at  thy  peril ; and' 
with  that  fhe  fell  down  on  herjenees,  and  cried, 
**  Lord,  preferve  me  from  the  evil  fpirit with 
which  the  devil  left  her,  and  walked  off. 

Thefe  are  apparitions  that  may  be  called  appa- 
ritions of  devils  indeed,  and  by  his  works  yoii; 
may  know  him,  for  this  is  acting  like  himfelf; 
but  where  there  is  no  guilt,  we  need  not  be  afraid: 
of  the  devil,  in  whatever  fhape  or  figure  tie  thinks 
to  attack  us. 
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This  lady  had  never  been  able  to  reproach 
Satan  with  lying,  if  what  he  faid  had  been  true ; 
but  {he  knew  herfelf  innocent,  and  that  put  cou- 
rage into  her  foul,  that  (he  indeed  bullied  the  de- 
vil, defied  him,  and  bade  him  do  his  worfl. 

It  feems,  the  devil  rummaged  hard  to  find  a 
crime  out  to  charge  this  lady  with,  and  cam.e  up  to 
her  very  clofe ; but  he  was  put  to  his  fhifts  for 
evidence  ; for  even  in  collefting  all  the  aftions  ot 
her  life,  he  could  not  find  any  thing  of  real  guilt 
to  load  her  with. 

He  attacked  her  after  this  in  feveral  fhapes,  and 
one  time  he  told  her  fhe  would  be  damn’d  for  a 
hypocrite  ; for,  fays  he,  for  all  your  pretended 
fanftity,  you  was  in  a violent  paffion  at  fuch  a 

time,  and  you  curll  your  coufin , naming  her 

name  to  her. 

She  anfwered,  as  before,  boldly  : And  Satan, 
fays  llie,  though  you  are  a devil,  and  cannot  be 
afhamed,  yet  you  are  too  cunning  and  too  know- 
ing to  aft  like  a fool ; I was  angry,  but  in  no  paf* 
lion  ; and  for  my  anger  I had  juft  caufe;  but  thou 
waft  the  caufe  of  the  crime,  and  fo  of  the  anger 
too  ; for  fhe  owned  the  devil  tempted  her  kinfwo- 
man  to  rob  her ; fo  thou  haft  been  the  occafion 
both  of  her  fin,  and  of  my  anger. 

But  you  curled  her,  and  wifhed  the  devil  (mean- 
ing-me,  fays  he)  might  take  her. 

That’s  like  thee  again,  devil,  fays  the  lady ; I 
was  far  from  wifhing  thou  fhouldft  take  her  ; I 
am  not  fo  much  thy  friend  as  to  wifii  thou  ftouldft 
-be  gratihnd  in  any  one’s  ruin.  But  1 told  her,  in- 
deed, if  ihe  did  fuch  things,  thou  woiild’ft  take 
her  away. 

But  you  ly’d  in  tliat,  fays  he,  for  I won’t 
hurt  her, 

I am. 
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I am  forry,  fays  fhe,  thou  art  fo  much  her 
friend. 

She  is  mine  already,  adds  the  devil,  I fhall  not 
do  her  any  harm. 

Very  well,  devil,  fays  fhe ; then  I hope  I am 
out  oF  your  lift,  or  why  elfe  are  you  raging 
at  me  ? 

Yes,  yes,  fays  he,  you  fhall  be  mine  quickly,  as 
well  as  fhe. 

I defy  thee,  fays  fhe  again,  and  I’ll  tell  the  poor 
girl  what  you  fay  oF  her.  I hope  fhe  will  get  out 
of  your  hands  again. 

Then  I’ll  break  her  neck  that  minute,  fays  he. 

That’s  not  in  your  power,  fays  the  lady. 

Well,  but,  fays  he,  you  play’d  at  cards  on  Sun- 
day morning  la  ft. 

She  was  a little  furprifed  at  the  charge,  and 
flopp’d  a while  ; but,  recovering  her  courage,  ’tis 
flrange,  devil,  fays  fhe,  thou  canft  bring  nothing 
but  lies  againft  me ; why,  1 have  faults  enough, 
that  are  real  faults,  and  true,  and  that  I could  not 
deny.  Why,  I think  Satan’s  turn’d  fool,  adds  fhe, 
as  if  fhe  jeered  himi  Why  don’t  you  fall  upon 
me  in  thofe  things  I am  guilty  of  ? and  not 
make  lies  for  the  fake  of  lying  ? t did  play  at 
cards  on  Saturday  night,  but  not  on  a Sundliy 
morning. 

But,  faid  he,  you  played  at  cards  againft  your 
confcience  too,  when  you  believed  it  w^as  a fin  to^ 
play,  and  you  will  be  damned  tor  that. 

Why  truly,  devil,  fays  fhe,  you  go  neareft  the 
truth  in  this  of  any  thing  you  have  faid  ; for  after 
our  minifter’s  talking  againft  play,  one  evening, 
he  fo  far  perfuaded  me  that  it  was  not  lawful,  that 
I partly  refolved  to  leave  it  off. 

But 
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But  you  broke  your  word,  and  played  again ; 
and  did  it,  I tell  you,  againft  your  confcience. 

I did  not  tie  myfelf  by  any  promife,  but  I did 
queftton  a little,  indeed,  whether  I fhould  play  any 
more  or  no. 

Yes,  and  did  it  againft  your  confcience,  I tell 
you,  and  you  ftiallbe  damn’d  for  that. 

Here  the  lady  could  not  refrain  from  tears ; but 
ftill  fhe  anfwered  the  devil  boldly  : As  thou  art  a 
lyar,  Satan,  I hope  I ftiall  not,  becaufe  thou  fayeft 
I (hall.  However,  thou  fhalt  never  have  it  to  up- 
braid me  with  again  ; for  though  I did  never  pro- 
mife  to  man,  I now  promife  it  to  the  devil,  I will 
never  play  more. 

Its  too  late  now,  fays  he,  and  threatened  her 
again. 

No,  Satan,  fays  Ihe,  ncv'ertoo  late  for  any  one 
to  repent,  but  thee ; and  thou  ih  v t never  repent, 
or  be  forgiven. 

With  this,  fays  my  ftory,  the  devil  left  her. — I 
have  taken  this,  by  way  of  abridgment,  from  a ve- 
ry large  account,  in  Glanvill  on  witchcraft,  of  the 
feveral  difputes  which  this  courageous  lady  had 
with  the  devil  for  fome  years;  which,  if  I could 
alTert  the  particulars  fo  as  to  be  fare  of  the  truth 
of  every  part,  and  of  my  own  knowledge  too,  I 
fhould  make  further  ufe  of  it  here. 

This  was  certainly  a commendable  courage, 
and  had  fomething  of  the  chriftian  in  it  too ; and 
fuch  a courage,  and  upon  the  like  foundation, 
would,  for  ought  I know,  lay  all  the  devils  that 
ever  walk’d,  and  drive  away  all  the  apparitions 
and  fpirits  that  people  are  fo  terribly  haunted  withj, 
and  fo  terrified  about. 
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CHAP.  V.. 


0f  {ipparitiois  in  dreams^  and  how  far  they  an 
or  are  not  real  apparitions,  as  recorded  in  f acred 
writ ; with  fever al  curious  relations^ 


There  may  be  dreams  without  apparitions^. 

as  there  may  be  apparitions  without  dreams  j: 
but  apparition  in  dream  may  be  as  really  an  ap- 
parition as  if  the  perfbn  who  faw  it  was  awake  t: 
The  difference  may  be  here,  that  the  apparition  in 
a dream  is  vifible  to  the  foul  only,  tor  the  foul 
never  fleeps;  and  .an  apparition  to  the  eye-fight 
is  vifible  in  common  perlpective. 

How  is  it  then  that  we  fee  in  our  dreams  the 
very  faces  and  drefs  of  the  perfon  we  dream  of  -;, 
nay,  hear  their  voices,  and  receive  due  impref- 
iions  from  what  they  fay,  and  oftentimes  fpeakto 
them  with  our  own  voices  articulately  and  audibly, 
iilihough  we  are  fail  afleep.  What  fecret  power 
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of  the  imagination  is  able  to  reprcfent  the  Image 
of  any  peilbn  to  itfelf,  if  there  was  not  fome  ap- 
pearance, fomethiiig  placed  in  the  foul’s  view,  by 
a fecret  but  invifibie  hand,  and  in  an  impercep- 
tible manner?  which  fomething  is,  in  all  refpefts, 
and  to  all  purpofes,  as  completely  an  apparition, 
as  if  it  was  placed  in  open  fight  when  the  perfon 
was  really  awake. — Deacon  and  Walker's  Dia^ 
logical  Dijquijitions  on  Spirits^  \to,  1611. 

The  fcripture  confirms  this  opinion  by  many 
expreffions  direftly  to  the  purpofe,  and  particu- 
larly this  of  appearing,  or  apparition  in  dream. 
Gen.  XX.  3.  “ God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a 

dream  had  it  been  faid,  that  Abimelech  dream’d 
that  God  came  to  him,  there  might  have  been 
fome  exception  to  the  parallel ; but  God  afliually 
came  to  him  ; and  although  Abimelech  was  afleep, 
and  in  a dream,  it  was  not  the  lefs  an  apparition, 
for  God  came  to  him,  and  fpoke,  and  faid  to  him  : 
and  in  the  4th  verfe,  Abimelech  fpoke  to  the  ap- 
parition. Whatever  the  fhape  was,  that  the  text 
does  not  mention  ; but  Abimelech  knew  whom 
he  talked  with  too,  that’s  evident,  for  the  text 
mentions  it  fully:  And  he  faid,  Lord,  wilt  thou 
“ flay  alfo  a righteous  nation  ?”  And  fo  he  goes 
on,  verfe  the  fifth,  to  expoilulate  and  plead  for 
himfelf  and  his  people,  “ faid  he  not  unto  me,  flie 
“ is  my  fifter  ?”  fo  that  he  knew  he  was  fpeakirig 
to  the  Lord.  The  text  is  very  remarkable;  it  is 
plain  that  there  v/as  an  apparition,  but  the  man 
was  afieep  and  in  a dream. 

Again,  in  the  cafe  of  Laban  purfuing  Jacob, 
Gen.  xxxi.  24.  God  came  to  Laban  the  Sy- 
rian in  a dream  by  night,  and  faid  unto  him.’^ 
Here  again  is  an  apparition,  and  a fpeaking  ap- 
parition too  ; God  came  to  him,  and  God  fpoke 

to 


to  him ; and  Laban  owns,  not  that  he  dreamed 
of  God’s  appearing,  but  that  God  really  fpoke  to 
him,  ver.  29.  “The  God  of  your  father  fpake  to 
“ me  yeflernight,  faying.” 

Certainly  dreams  in  thofe  days  were  another 
kind  of  thing  than,  they  are  now.  God  fpoke  to 
them,  and  they  anfwered  ; and  when  they  were 
awake,  they  knew  that  it  was  God  that  fpoke, 
and  gave  heed  to  the  vifion  or  apparition  of  God 
to  them. 

There  are  many  more  inftances  of  the  like  in 
the  facred  hiftory  ; as,  firft,  in  the  remarkable  cafe 
of  King  Solomon,  i Kings  iii.  5.  “ The  Lord  ap- 
“ peared  to  Solomon  in  a dream  by  night,  and 
“ God  faid,  afk  what  I fhall  give  thee.” 

This  is  called  in  the  feripture,  a dream,  ver.  15. 
“ And  Solomon  awoke,  and  behold  it  v/as  a 
“ dream and  yet  it  is  all  confirmed ; and  the 
petition  that  Solomon  made,  though  in  his  deep,  or 
dream,  is  accepted  and  anfwered  as  his  real  aft  and 
deed,  as  if  he  had  been  awake. 

That  pafTage  of  Solomon  is  very  remarkable  to 
the  cafe  in  hand.  If  my  readers  pleafe  to  believe 
that  there  was  fuch  a man  as  Solomon,  and  that 
he  had  fuch  a dream  ; they  muft  allow  alfo  that 
it  was  a real  apparition,  God  appeared  to  him  in 
a dream. 

To  bring  it  down  a ftep  lower  ; as  God  has 
thus  perfonally  appeared  to  men  in  dreams,  fo 
have  inferior  fpirits,  and  we  have  examples  of  this 
too  in  the  feripture,  Matt.  i.  20.  “ While  he 
“ thought  on  thefe  things,  behold  the  angel  ofth^j 
“ Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a dream.”  And 
again,  Matt.  ii.  13.  “ Behold  the  angel  of  the 
“ Lord  appeared  unto  Jofeph  in  a dream,  faying;’* 
And  a third  time  it  is  repeated ; “ The  angej 

“ carh^ 
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“ came  again  to  him  in  ^gypt.”  ver.  19  of  the 
fame  chapter  : When  Herod  was  dead,  “ Behold 
“ an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeareth  in  a dream  to 
“ Jofepii  in  ^gypt.” 

1 will  for  once  fuppofe,  that  no  man  need  defire 
any  farther  evidence  than  thefe,  for  the  reality 
of  the  thing  itfelf ; we  may  bring  it  down  from 
hence,  by  juft  parallels,  to  matters  within  our  own 
reach ; experience  will  furnifh  us  with  particular 
pafTages  fufficient ; and  fome  account  I fhall  give 
you  within  the  compafs  of  our  own  times,  fuch  as 
come  within  the  verge  of  my  own  knowledge,  or 
of  the  knowledge  of  fuch  as  I have  good  reafon  to 
give  credit  to.  I believe  a variety  will  be  accep- 
table, and  much  more  ufeful  than  a bare  repeating 
of  what  others  have  faid.  If  I find  it  needful  to 
quote  what  others  have  publiftied,  you  (hall  have 
it  juftly  marked  as  a quotation,  that  you  may  feai  ch 
for  the  truth  in  its  original. 

Before  I come  to  quotation,  or  to  colleflion  of 
ftory,  ’tis  needful  to  obferve,  that  as  it  haspleafed 
God  to  appear  in  this  manner,  and  to  caufe  an- 
gels to  appear  alfo  in  the  fame  manner,  and  upon 
fpecial  occafions,  fo  I make  no  queftlon  but  the 
devil  often  appears  in  dreams  to;  and  I might  give 
but  too  many  examples  of  it,  as  particularly  one 
in  the  fcripture. 

It  is  apparent  that  God  gave  Satan  a kind  of 
general  licence  to  affll6l  Job,  only  not  to  kill  him: 
with  fuch  a terrible  comrriiflion,  it  might  be  ex. 
peeled  that  the  devil  would  fall  i^pon  him  with  the 
utmoft  fury  he  was  capable  of,  or  allowed  to  take; 
he  ruined  his  fortunes,  reduced  him  to  mifery, 
murdered  his  children,  tormented  him  with  boils 
and  fores  ; in  fhort,  left  him  nothing  but  potfherds, 
and  an  ill  wife  to  relieve  him:  as  he  had  worried 

him, 
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him,  to  ufe  a modern  phrafe,  within  an  inch  of 
life,  he  followed  him  in  the  night  with  apparition, 
left  he  fhould  recruit  nature  with  reft,  and  be  a 
little  refrefhed  with  fleep.  Job  himfelf  complains 
of  it.  Job,  vii.  14.  Thou  fcareft  me  with 
“ dreams,  and  ^errifieft  me  with  vifions.”  Not 
that  God  appeared  to  Job  in  any  frightful  or  ter- 
rible form  ; but  the  devil,  to  whom  God  was 
pleafed  to  give  a liberty  of  afflicting  Job,  took  that 
liberty,  and  exerted  his  malice  to  the  utmoft  of 
his  power.  We  are  not  indeed  told  what  methods 
the  devil  took  to  fcare  and  terrify  that  poor  dif- 
treiTed  fufferer ; but  as  he  can  fflew  us  noihing 
uglier  and  more  frightful  than  himfelf,  fo  it  is 
very  likely  he  appeared  to  him  in  perfon,  and 
that  in  the  moft  furprizing  manner  pollible,  with 
all  the  circumilaiices  of  horror  that  he  was  able. 
But  to  purfue  my  fubjeCf : 

The  great,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  greateft  dif- 
ficulties of  life,  I mean  that  relates  to  dreams,  is 
to  diftinguiih  between  fuch  as  are  real  apparitions, 
and  fuch  as  are  only  the  produH  of  an  incumbered 
brain,  a diftempered  head,  or,  which  is  worfe,  a 
diftemper’d  mind  : but  feme  dreams  are  fo  figni- 
ficant,  and  there  follows  fuch  an  immediate  vifi- 
ble  effeCt,  anfweriiig  the  defigned  illumination, 
cannot  but  be  fignificant.— on 

I 

following  flory  I had  from  the  mouth 
jof  the  very  perfon  who  was  chiefly  concerned  in 
it.  I mean  the  captain  of  the  finp  itfelf. 

One  Captain  Thomas  Rogers,  commander  of 
a fhip  called  the  So:iety,  was  bound  on  a voyage 
from  London  to  Virginia,  about  the  year  1694, 
The  fhip  was  hired,  in  London,  and  being 
fent  light,  as  they  call  it,  to  Virginia,  tor  a loading 
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of  tobacco,  had  not  many  goods  in  her  out- 
ward-bound, fuppofe  about  two  or  three  hun- 
dred ton,  which  was  not  counted  a loading, 
or  indeed  half  her  loading ; the  fhip  being 
very  large,  about  five  hundred  tons  burden. 

They  had  a pretty  good  paffage,  and  the 
day  before  had  had  an  obfervation,  whereupon, 
the  mates  and  proper  officers  had  brought  their 
books  and  caft  up  their  reckonings  with  the 
captain,  to  fee  how  near  they  were  to  the 
coafts  of  America ; they  all  agreed  that  they 
were  at  leaft  about  an  hundred  leagues  diftant 
from  the  capes  of  Virginia.  Upon  thefe  cuf- 
tomafy  reckonings,  and  withal  heaving  the 
lead,  and  finding  no  ground  at  an  hundred  fa- 
thoms, they  fet  the  watch,  and  the  captain 
turned  in  (as  they  call  it  at  fea),  that  is,  went 
to  bed. 

The  weather  was  good,  a- moderate  gale  of 
wind,  and  blowing  fair  for  the  coaft  ; fo  that 
the  fliip  might  have  run  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
leagues  in  the  night,  after  the  captain  was  in 
his  cabin. 

He  fell  afleep,  and  flept  very  foundly  for 
about  three  hours,  when  he  waked  again,  and 
lay  till  he  heard  his  fecond  mate  turn  out,  and 
relieve  the  watch  ; and  then  he  called  his  chief 
mate,  as  he  Was  going  off  from  the  watch, 
and  alked  him  how  all  things  fared : who  an- 
fwered,  that  all  was  well,  and  the  gale  frefli- 
ened,  and  they  run  at  a great  rate;  but  it  was 
a fair  wind,  and  a fine  clear  night ; fo  the  cap- 
tain went  to  fleep  again. 

About  an  hour  after-  he  had  been  afleep 
again,  he  dreamed  that  a man  pulled  him,  or 
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waked  him,  and  he  did  wake,  I am  not  fufe, 
but  I think  he  faid,  the  thing  that  waked  him 
bade  him  get  up,  that  is,  turn  out  and  look 
abroad.  But  v/hether  it  was  fo  or  no, 'he  lay 
Hill  and  compofed  himfelf  to  fleep,  and  was 
fuddenly  awaked  again,  and  thus  feveral  times  ; 
and  though  he  knew  not  what  was  the  reafon, 
yet  he  fopnd  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  go 
to  fleep;  and  ftill  he  heard  the  vifion  fay,  or 
thought  he  heard  it  fay,  turn  out  and  look 
abroad. 

He  lay  in  this  uneafinefs  near  two  hours; 
but  at  laft  it  increafed  fo«  upon  him,  that  he 
could  lie  no  longer,  but  got  up,  put  on  his 
watch  gown,  and  comes  out  upon  the  quarter- 
deck ; there  he  found  his  fecond  mate  walking 
about,  and  the  boatfwain  upon  the  fore-caftle, 
the  night  fine  and  clear,  a fair  wind,  and  all 
well  as  before. 

The  mate  wondering  to  fee  him,  at  firft 
did  not  know  him  : but  calling.  Who’s  there  ? 
the  captain  anfweted,  and  the  mate  returns. 
Who,  the  captain  ! what’s  the  matter.  Sir  ? 

Says  the  captain,  I don’t  know ; but  I have 
been  very  uneafy  thefe  two  hours,  and  fome- 
body,  or  my  own  fancy,  bid  me  turn  out,  and 
look  abroad,  though  I know  not  what  can  be 
the  meaning  of  it. 

There  can  be  nothing  in  it,  but  fome  dream, 
fays  the  mate. 

Says  the  captain.  How  does  the  fhip  cape  ? 

South-weft  by  fouth,  fays  the  mate  ; fair 
for  the  coaft,  and  the  wind  eaft  by  north. 

That’s  all  very  good,  fays  the  captain  ; and 
fo,  after  fome  other  ufual  queftions,  he  turned 

about 
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about  to  go  back  to  his  cabin  ; when,  as  if 
it  had  been  fomebody  that  flood  by  him  had 
fpoke,  it  came  into  his  mind  like  a voice^ 

Heave  the  lead,  heave  the  lead.” 

Upon  this,  he  turns  again  to  his  fecond  mate : 
Mate,  fays  the  captain,  when  did  you  heave 
the  lead  ? what  water  had  you 

About  an  hour  ago,  fays  the  mate,  fixty 
fathom. 

Heave  again,  fays  the  captain. 

There’s  no  manner  of  occafion.  Sir,  fays  the 
mate  ; but  if  you  pleafe  it  fliall  be  done. 

I don’t  know,  fays  the  captain,  ’tis  needlefs 
indeed,  I think,  and  fo  was  going  away  again  ; 
but  was,  as  it  were,  forced  to  turn  back  as  be- 
fore, and  fays  to  the  mate,  I know  not  what 
ails  me,  but  I cannot  be  eafy ; come,  call  a hand 
aft  and  heave  the  lead. 

Accordingly  a hand  was  called,  and  the  lead 
being  caft  or  heaved,  as  they  call  it,  they  had 
ground  at  eleven  fathom. 

This  furprifed  them  all,  but  much  more 
when  at  the  next  cafl,  it  came  up  feven  fa- 
thom. 

Upon  this  the  captain  in  a fright  bade  them 
put  the  helm  a-lee,  and  about  Ihip,  all  hands 
being  ordered  to  back  the  fails,  as  is  ufual  in 
fuch  cafes. 

The  proper  orders  being  obeyed,  the  fliip 
flayed  prefently,  and  came  about ; and  when 
fhe  was  about,  before  the  fails  filled,  flie  had 
but  four  fathoms  and  a half  water  under  her 
ftern  ; as  foon  as  flie  filled  and  flood  off,  they 
had  feven  fathom  again,  and  at  the  next  caft 
eleven  fathom,  and  fo'  on  to  twenty  fathom  ; 

Ha  fo 
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■fo  he  flood  off  to  feaward  all  the  reft  of  the 
watch,  to  get  into  deep  water,  till  day-break, 
W’hen  being  *a  clear  morning,  there  were  the 
capes  of  Virginia,  and  all  the  coaft  of  America 
in  fair  view  under  their  ftern,  and  but  a few 
leagues  diftance : had  they  flood  on  but  one 
cable’s  length  farther,  as  they  were  going, 
they  had  been  bump  a-fhore  (fo  the  failors 
call  it)  and  had  certainly  loft  their  ftiip,  if  not 
their  lives. 

Now,  what  could  this  be  ? Not  the  devil, 
that  we  may  vouch  for  him  ; he  would  hardly 
be  guilty  of  doing  fo  much  good  ; hardly  an 
angel  fent  from  heaven  exprefs,  that  we  dare 
mot  prefume  ; but  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
waking  providence,  by  fome  inviflble  agent 
employed  for  that  occafion,  who  took  fleep 
from  the  captain’s  eyes ; as  once,  in  a cafe  of 
infinitely  more  importance,  was  done  to  king 
Ahafuerus.  This  we  may  conclude,  had 
the  captain  flept  as  ufual,  and  as  nature  re- 
quired, they  had  been  all  loft  ; the  fhore  being 
flat  at  a great  diftance,  and,  as  I fuppofe,  the 
tide  low^  the  Ihip  had  been  a-ground  in  an 
inftant,  and  the  fea,  which  run  high,  would 
have  broke  over  her,  and  foon  have  dalhed 
her  in  pieces. 

How  it  happened  that  the  mates  and  other 
navigators  on  board,  fhould  all  of  them  have 
kept,  and  yet  all  be  out  in  their  reckoning,  and 
that  fo  much  as  to  think  themfelves  an  hundred 
leagues  from  the  coaft,  when  they  were  not 
above  twenty  or  twenty-five,  that  w^as  to  be 
accounted  for  among  themfelves ; but  certain 
it  w'as,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  thus  being 
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alarmed  in  the  night,  the  whole  fhip’s  com- 
pany might  probably  have  been  loft. 

If  this  was  not  an  apparition,  it  ranft  be 
what  the  fcripture  calls  it,  in  another  cafe,  be- 
ing warned  of  God  in  a dream,  which  by  the 
way  is  the  fame  thing  ; but  here  was  fomething 
more  than  being  warned,  for  the  captain  owned 
he  was  in  no  dr  earn  ; he  dreamed  nothing  at  all, 
much  lefs  any  thing  of  danger  ; he  went  to  his  bed 
or  cabin,  with  all  the  prudent  caution  that  any 
man  in  that  important  truft  of  a fhip  in  the 
ocean  could  do  ; and  then,  after  having  made 
their  calculations,  caft  up  their  reckonings,  fet 
their  watch,  and  made  every  thing  fure,  he 
laid  down  with  all  the  fatisfaeftion  that  it  was 
poffible  for  any  man  in  a like  cafe  to  have. 

I come  now  to  another  relation  of  fa<51, 
which  alfo  I take  upon  me  to  vouch  the  reality 
of,  h aviiig  been  prefent  at  the  very  inftant  of 
every  part  of  it. 

A perfon,  fays  Dr.  Beaumont,  whofe  name 
it  is  not  fo  proper  to  mention  here,  but  who 
may  be  produced  if  there  fliould  be  occafton, 
being  ftill  living,  that  was  under  the  difafter, 
a few  years  ago,  to  fall  under  a party  cenfure, 
(the  ocafion  is  needlefs  to  the  prefent  cafe.) 
In  hopes,  upon  the  recefs  of  the  Houfe,  which 
v/as  not  far  ofF,  he  fliould  (as  ufual)  be  at 
liberty,  he  withdrew  himfelf,  and  avoided  be- 
ing taken  up  as  much  as  he  couhG  but  the 
Houfe  refenting  it,  a vote  was  paiTed,  order- 
ing the  fecretary  of  ft  ate  to  profecute  him  at 
law  : this  obliged  him  to  refolve  to  leave  the 
kino;dom,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  conceal 
himlelf  with  more  exadfnefs  ; the  government 
leaving  iffued  out  a proclamation  for  appre- 
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bending  him,  with  a reward  to  the  perfon  who 
fhonld  diicover  where  he  wasj  fo  as  he  might 
be  taken. 

In  order  to  conceal  himfelf  more  elFeftually, 
he  left  his  lodging  where  he  had  been  hid  for 
fome  time,  and  removed  to  Barnet,  on  the  edge 
of  Hertfordfhire  ; intending,  as  foon  as  he  had 
fettled  fome  family-affairs,  to  go  av/ay  north, 
into  Scotland  ; but  before  he  went  away,  he 
was  obliged  to  come  once  more  to  London,  to 
fign  fome  writings  for  the  fecuring  fome  eftate, 
which  it  was  feared  might  be  feized  by  out- 
law, if  the  profecution  had  gone  on  fo  far. 

The  night  before  he  had  appointed  to  come 
to  London,  as  above,  being  in  bed  with  one 

Mr.  R — — D he  dreamed  that  he  was 

in  his  lodgings  in  London,  where  he  had  been 
concealed  as  above,  and  in  his  dream  he  faw 
two  men  come  to  the  door,  who  faid  they 
were  meffengers,  and  produced  a warrant  from  , 
the  fecretary  of  ftate  to  apprehend  him,  and 
that  accordingly  they  feized  upon  and  took 
him. 

The  vifion  furprifed  and  waked  him,  and 

he  waked  Mr.  D , his  brother-in-law, 

-who  was  in  bed  with  him,  and  told  him  the 
dream,  and  what  a furprize  be  was  in  about  it. 

Mr.  D- , feeing  it  v/as  but  a dream, 

advifed  him  to  give  no  heed  to  it,  but  com- 
pofe  himfelf,  and  go  to  deep  again  ; which  he 
did. 

As  foon  as  he  v^as  fall  afleep  again,  he  was 
w^aked  with  the  fame  dream  exaftly  as  before  ; 
and  he  waked  his  brother  again,  as  before: 
this  difturbed  them  both  very  much  j but  be- 
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ihg  heavy  to  fieep,  they  both  went  to  lleep 
again,  and  dreamed  no  more.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ierved,  that  he  faw  the  very  men  that  appre- 
hended him,  their  countenances,  clothes, 
weapons,  &c.  and  defcribed  them  in  the 

morning-  to  his  faid  brother  D in  all  the 

particulars. 

However,  the  call  to  go  to  London  being  as 
he  thought  urgent,  he  got  ready  in  the  morn- 
ing to  fet  off,  refolving  to  flay  but  one  day,  and 
then  fet  forward  for  Scotland.  Accordingly, 
he  went  for  London  in  the  morning,  and,  that 
he  might  not.  be  known,  walked  it  on  foot ; 
that  fo  he  might  go  by  more  private  ways  over 
Enfield  Chace,  and  fo  to  Southgate,  Horn- 
fey,  &c. 

Ail  the  way  he  walked,  his  mind  was  hea- 
vy and  opprefled,  and  he  frequently  faid  to  his 
brother,  who  walked  with  him,  that  he  was 
certain  he  was  going  to  London  to  be  furprif- 
ed  ; and  fo  ftrong  was  the  foreboding  impref- 
fion  upon  his  mind,  that  he  once  ftopt  at 
Horn  fey,  and  endeavoured  to  get  a lodging, 
intending  to  fend  his  brother  to  London,  to  fee 
if  any  thing  had  happened  , there,  and  to  give 
him  notice. 

As  he  had  juft  fecured  a convenient  lodging, 
he  accidentally  faw  a gentleman  ftanding  at  the 
next  door,  whom  he  knew  very  well,  but  durft 
not  venture  to  truft  on  that  occafion  ; and  find- 
ing on  enquiry  that  he  dwelt  there,  he  con- 
cluded that  was  no  place  for  him,  and  fo  re- 
folved  to  go  forward. 

The  impreflion  upon  his  mind  continuing^ 
he  ftopt  agahi  at  Iflington,  and  endeavoured  to 
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get  a lodging  there^  but  could  not;  at  length 
his  brother  brought  him  word  he  could  not 
get  a lodging,  except  where  it  was  too  public. 
Well,  fays  he,  then  I muft  go  to  London,  and 
take  what  follows,  or  to  that  purpofe  ; and  ac^- 
cordingly  went,  and  the  next  morning  was 
taken  by  the  meflengers,  juft  in  the  very  man- 
ner as  he  had  been  told  in  his  dream ; and  the 
very  fame  two  men,  whofe  faces  he  had  feen, 
and  with  the  fame  clothes  on  and  weapons, 
exa6tlyas  he  had  defcribed. 

This  ftory  I had  from  his  own  mouth,  and 
confirmed  by  Mr.  R D— , his  bro- 

ther-in-lav/,  to  whom  he  related  his  vifion  at 
the  very  moment  of  it  as  above. 

I refer  it  to  any  impartial  judgment,  to 
weigh  every  circumftance  of  this  account  (the 
truth  of  which  I have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to 
queftion),  and  to  teii  me,  by  what  powers, 
and  from  what  influence,  could  thefe  things 
be  performed,  if  there  were  no  invifible  world, 
and  no  inhabitants  there  who  concerned  them- 
fel^es  with  our  affairs  ? no  good  fpirits  which 
converfed  with  our  embodied  fpirits,  and 
gave  us  due  intelligence,  notice,  and  warning 
of  approaching  danger. 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  this  cafe,  itfeems 
to  me  to  be  in  the  event  of  the  thing,  as  in  the 
cafe  mentioned  : why  was  not  the  intelligence 
made  fo  complete,  fo  forcible,  and  the  impref- 
fion  fo  plain,  that  the  perfon  in  whofe  favour 
it  was  all  done,  might  have  been  effectually 
alarmed,  his  going  forward  ftopt,  and  con-, 
fenuently  the  mifchief  which  was  at  hand,  and 
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wHich  he  had  the  notice  of,  efFe£lu ally  pre- 
vented ? 

It  is  nort  indeed  fo  eafy  to  anfwer  that  part ; 
but  it  may  be  refolved  into  this,  that  the  fault 
feems  to  be  our  own,  that  we  do  not  give  due 
attention  to  fuch  notice,  as -might  be  fufficient 
to  our  deliverance. 

Thus,  if  the  invlfible  fpirlts  give  a due 
alarm,  they  do  their  part;  if  they  jog  us  and 
awaken  us  in  a deep  ileep,  and  pull  us  again 
and  again,  and  give  u-s  notice  that  fomething 
is  corning,  that  Tome  danger  is  at  the  door  ; it 
we  ftill  fleep'  on  till  it  comes-,  if  we  will  go 
on,  happen  whatever  may,  the  kind*  fpirit  has 
done  its  duty,  difcharged  its  office,  and  if  tve 
fall  into  the  mifchief,  the  fault  is  our  own,  we 
can  by  no  means  blame  the  infufficiency  of  the 
notice,  and  fay,  to  what  purpole  is  it  ? feeing 
we  had  due  and  timely  warning,  but  would  not 
take  the  hint;  we  had  due  notice  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  would  not  ftep  out  of  the  way  to 
avoid  it,  the  fault  is  wholly  our  ownv 

Another  account  I had  a fufficient  voucher 
for,  though  the  gentleman  is  now  dead  ; but  I 
have  great  reafon  to  believe  the  truth  of  it. 

A young  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  for- 
tune, in  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  with 
France,  had  a great  inclination  to  fee  the 
world,  as  he  called  it,  and  refolved  to  go  into 
the  army;  his  father  was  dead,  and  had  left 
him  a good  eftate,  befides  his  mother’s  join- 
ture, which  at  her  death  would  fall  to  him. 
of  courfe. 

His  mother  earneftly  intreated  him  not  to 
go  into  the  army,  but  perfuaded  him  rather  to 
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travel,  that  fo  he  might  fee  the  world,  ns  fhe 
faid,  without  feeling  the  calamities  of  the  war, 
and  without  hazarding  his  life. 

He  told  her,  travelling,  indeed,  in  time  of 
peace  was  all  a gentleman  could  do,  and  was 
at  heft  very  expenfive  ; but  that  now  was  the 
time  a man  might  fee  the  world  at  the  expence 
of  the  public,  and  perhaps  might  make  his 
fortune  too. 

His  mother  reprefented  to  him  the  danger  of 
his  life,  and  bade  him  confider  liow  many 
gentlemen  went  into  the  army,  and  of  them, 
how  few  had  lived  to  come  home  again,  much 
lefs  to  rife  to  any  degree  of  preferment. 

He  made  light  of  that,  and  told  his  mother, 
that  if  he  happened  to  be  knocked  on  the  head, 
there  was  an  end  of  him,  and  he  was  provided 
for. 


Well,  fon,  ??ys  the  old  lady,  I am  obliged 
fubmit  to  it,  you  are  your  own  mafter  ; I 
can  but  intreat  you  not  to  go,  you  have  ehate 
enough  to  make  you  eafy ; therefore  have  no 
need  to  run  the  rilk. 

He  flighted  all  her  intreaties,  and  at  length 
mortgaged  part  of  his  eftate  to  purchafe  a 
company  in  the  firft  regiment  of  guards,  and 
entered  into  the  army. 

The  night  before  he  figned  the  agreement 
for  the  company,  being  in  bed  and  faft  afleep, 
he  faw  in  a dre:^m  his  father  come  to  him  in 
his  gown,  and  with  a great  fur  cap  on,  fuch 
as  he  ufed  to  wear ; and  calling  him  by  his 
name.  What  is  the  reafon,  fays  he,  that  you 
will  not  liften  to  the  intreaties  of  your  mother 
not  to  go  to  the  wars?  I. do  aflTure  you,  that 
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if  you’  refolve  to  take  this  commiflion,  you 
will  not  enjoy  it  three  years. 

Why,  fays  he  (in  his  dream)  what  will 
hinder  me  ? being,  it  feems,  defirous  to  know 
fomething  of  his  fortune. 

Aik  me  not  the  particulars,  fays  the  appa- 
rition, but  either  decline  the  employ,  or  when 
you  have  enjoyed  it  two  years  and  a half,  fell 
out  again,  as  1 did  before  you. 

1 cannot  promife  that,  fays  lie. 

Then  you  may  promife  yourfelf,  fays  the 
apparition,  that  it  lliall  be  worfe. 

He  feemed  to  flight  the  admonition,  and  faid, 
It  was  too  late  to  look  back. 

Too  late  ! too  late  ! fays  the  apparition, 
repeating  the  words  ; then  go  on,  and  repent 
too  late. 

He  was  not  much  affedied  with  this  appari- 
tion, when  he  waked,  and  found  it  was  but  a 
dream ; for  dreams,  faid  he,  are  not  to  be 
heeded  ; fo  he  went  on,  and  bought  the  coin- 
mi  Ifion. 

A few  days  after  the  commilfion  was  bought, 
the  father  appeared  again,  not  to  him  but  to 
his  mother,  in  a dream  too  as  before ; and 
taking  notice  to  her  how  his  fon  had  rejected 
her  admonition,  it  added, 

‘ Young  heads  arc  wilful;  Robert  will  go 
^ into  the  army  ; but  tell  him  from  me,  he  lhall 
♦ never  come  back.^ 

All  thefe  notices  were  of  no  force  with  this 
young  gentleman  ; but  as  he  had  refolvcd  fo 
he  purfued  his  refolution,  and  went  into  the 
army  ; and  two  battalions  of  that  regiment  go- 
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ing  into  the  field  that  fummer,  his  company 
was  one,  and  was  ordered  into  Flanders. 

He  wanted  no  occafion  tofliow  his  bravery, 
and  in  feveral  warm  aftions  came  off  with  ap- 
plaufe  ; fo  that  he  was  far  from  being  fufpedt- 
ed  of  cowardice  : but  one  day,  and  in  the  third 
year  of  his  fervlce,  the  army  was  drawn  out  in 
order  of  battle,  the  General  having  received 
certain  advice  that  the  enemy  would  come  and 
attack  them.  As  he  ftood  at  the  head  of  his 
company,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a cold 
fhivering  fit,  and  it  was  fo  violent  that  fome: 
ofiicers  who  were  near  him,  every  one  at  their 
poft,  perceived  it. 

As  it  was  to  no  purpofe  for  him  to  conceal 
it,  he  turned  to  his  lieutenant,  who  ftood  next 
to  him,  and  from  whofe  mouth  I received  this 
particular  account : I cannot  imagine,  fays  he, 

• what  is  the  occafion  of  this  fliaking  fit. 

It  is  your  eagernefs  to  fall  on,  fays  the  lieu- 
tenant, I have  often  been  fo,  and  begin  to  be 
fonow;  I wifh  the  French  would  come  on, 
that  we  might  have  fomething  to  do. 

It  continued  about  a q^uarter  of  an  hour, 
and  the  enemy  did  come  on  as  was  cxpedted  • 
but  the  fight  began  upon  the  left,  at  a good 
diftance  from  them,  fo  that  the  whole  left  wing 
was  engaged  before  they  beg.am 

While  this  lafted,  the  lieutenant  called  to 
the  gentleman ; Colonel,  fays  he,  how  do 
you  do  ? I hope  your  fhiyering  fit  is  over. 

No,  fays  the  colonel,  it  i«  not  over,  but  it 
is  a little  better. 

It  will  be  all  over  prefently,  fays  the  lieu- 
tenant. 
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Ay,  fo  it  will,  fays  the  colonel,  I am  very 
eafy,  I know  what  it  was  now  ; and  with  that 
he  called  the  lieutenant  to  come  to  him  for  z 
moment. 

When  he  came,  fays  he,  I know  now  what 
ailed  me,  I am  very  eafy,  I have  feen  my  fa- 
ther; I lliall  be  killed  the  firft  volley;  let  my 
mother  know  I told  you  this. 

,In  a few  minutes  after  this,  a body  of  the 
enemy  advanced,  and  the  very  firft  volley  the 
regiment  received,  was  the  fire  of  five  platoons 
of  grenadiers,  by  which  the  captain  and  feve- 
ral  other  officers,  befides  private  men,  were 
killed,  and  the  whole  brigade  was  foon  after 
put  into  confufion  ; though  being  fupported  by 
fome  regiments  of  the  fecond  line,  they  rallied 
again  foon  after  ; the  captain’s  body  was  pre- 
fently  recovered  ; but  he  was  irrevocably  dead, 
for  he  received  a fliot  in  his  face,  which  killed 
him  immediately. 

If  all  the  notices  from  the  invifible  world 
could  have  been  of  any  ufe  to  him,  or  he  had 
been  to  be  wrought  upon  by  cautions  and 
advices,  which  nothing  but  a moft  obfti- 
nate  temper  would  have  fo  totally  difregarded, 
'the  man  had  been  fafe.  But  what  can  be  ex- 
pelled, when  men  are  as  plainly  informed  of 
things,  as  by  fuch  methods  can  be  fuppofed 
rational,  and  will  not  take  the  hint  ? 
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CHAP.  V. 

, Vijion  and  jipparition  of  a Gentleman  to  Its 
SonSy  to  prevent  a Duel. 


r 

-jTAr  following  h part  Vifiony  part  Apparition^ 

' and  Jeans  to  make  one  be  an  Evideme  of  the 
. ether. — from  AloveiotC s Hijiory  of  Appari^ 
tic  ns. 

Thomas  Horton,  a gentleman  of  for- 
tune, eldeft  fon  of  the  family,  whofe 
^father  was  a baronet  and  of  an  honourable  line, 
and  then  living,  being  a young  man,  and  9 
man  of  pleafure,  had  an  intrigue  with  a cer- 
tain lady,  in  which  his  younger  brother  (of 
'the  two^‘  rather  rnore  gay,  and  given  to  it 
more  than  himfelf)  was  his  rival.  The  lady 
was  handfome,  and  of  no  defpicahle  fortune, 
but  - much  inferior  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  fa- 
mily, whofe  fortune  was  near  two  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum,  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther Sir  George  Hortoru 

...  . ..  The- 
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The  younger  gentleman  was  really  in  love 
with  the  lady,  and  inclined  to  marry  licr,  If 
he  could  bring  his  father  to  confent  to  it,  and 
had  two  or  three  times  fpoken  to  the  old 
knight  about  it ; nor  was  his  father  much 
averfe  to  it,  only  he  thought  her  fortune  too 
fmall. 

Sir  George  told  his  fon,  if  he  had  been  his 
eldcft,  he  O^ould  have  been  caficr  in  the  pro- 
pofal,  becaufe  his  paternal  cAatc  being  free, 
and  perfe6lly  unincumbered,  he  thought  the 
heir  was  not  under  that  neceflity  of  making 
his  fortune  by  a wife  ; but  that  a younger  bro- 
ther ought  always  to  feck  to  mend  his  circum- 
hances.  — He  ufed  to  jeft  with  his  fon,  and 
tell  him,  it  was  tliis  made  him  connive  at  his 
way  of  life  ; that  a younger  brother  fliould 
be  handfome,  be  a fcholar,  drefs,  and  l)c  gav ; 
the  firfl  to  recommend  him  to  the  court,  the 
fccond  to  recommend  him  to  the  ladies,  that 
the  heir  liaving  no  need,  was  often  left  to  be 
a booby  kniglit,  jull  able  to  w'ritc  his  own 
name,  halloo  to  his  own  dogs,  and  ride  the  light 
faddle ; but  as  he  had  feldom  atiy  lhare  of 
brains,  nature  had  wifely  gave  the  wit  to  one, 
and  the  ellate  to  tlie  other ; fo,  fays  the 
knight,  you  brother  has  his  allairs  in  a quite 
different  fituation. 

Thcfe  good-natured  kind  of  arguments  the 
old  knight  ufed  with  his  younger  fon,  to  per- 
fuadc  him  agalnll  marrylng^thc  lady  ; but  he 
did  not  abfolutely  forbid  him,  on  pain  of  his* 
difplcafurc,  and  of  withdrawing  his  hand  from 
fkim,  witli  refpeft  to  money,  fo  that  the 
young  gentleman  kept  tlic  lady*  company 
«-v  openly ; 
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op  v^nly  ; and  though  he  had  not  yet  made  t .e 
marriage  propofal  to  her,  yet  he  really  de- 
figned  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ’Squire  as  they  call- 
ed him,  kept  her  company,  on  another  and  a 
far  worfe  account,  defigning  to  make  a mif- 
trefs  of  her,  and  not  a wife. 

Upon  thefe  widely-dilFerent  views,  the 
brothers  often  met  at  her  aunt’s,  where  Ihe 
lived. 

The  elder  brother  had  this  advantage  in  his 
intereft,  (viz.)  that  the  lady  loved  him,  and 
would  have  been  very  well  pleafed,  if  he  had 
courted  her  for  marriage,  but  that  was  not 
his  defrgn  ; fo  that  in  a word,  the  cafe  flood 
thus  ; the  younger  brother  loved  the  lady,  but 
the  lady  loved  the  ’Squire. 

The  gentlemen  carried  on  their  affairs  fepa- 
rately,  and  each  in  his  own  way,  but  were 
neither  of  them  fo  clofe  as  taconceal  from  each 
other  their  defigns,  though  they  did  not  fuller 
difeover  what  their  pretenlions  were.  How- 
ever, I have  already  mentioned,  they  often* 
met  at  the  lady’s  apartment,,  where  it  was  not 
long  before  they  came  to  a converfation  upon 
the  fubjedl,  and  this  unhappily  embroiled  them* 
together  atlaft,  as  you  fliall  fee  prefently. 

The  elder  brother  began  one  evening  to  be 
a little  rough  with  his  brother  upon  the  fub- 
je£l:  Jack,  fays  the  eldeft,  you  and  I ofterr 
meet  here ; I don’t  underfland  it;  pray  what 
do  you  pretend  to  do?  it  is  a little  odd,  that 
two  brothers  fhould  have  but  one  miflrefs ; 
pt’ythee,  Jack,  don’t  let  us  turn  Italians. 

Nay, 
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Nay,  fays  Jack,  what  do  you  pretend  to  ; 
if  either  of  us  are  in  the  wrong,  I believe  it  is 
always  on  your  fide. 

No,  fays  Tom,  I don’t  allow  that  neither; 
I am  right,  I am  fure  of  it  ; I am  always 
right,  and  I will  be  light;  pray  take  notice 
of  that. 

I take  notice  of  nothing  about  it,  not  I,  fays 
Jack  ; all  the  world  knows  that  I am  right, 
and  they  fliall  know  it,  and  you  fliall  know  it 
too,  Tom. 

Well,  pr’ythee.  Jack,  fays  Tom,  alter  one 
piece  of  your  condu61:,  1 dcfiie  that  of  you. 

What  condu6l  ? I don’t  underlland  you  ; 
but  if  I did,  I know  no  conduft  of  mine 
that  is  amifs,  and  1 fliall  not  alter  it,  I affurc 
you. 

Why,  this  it  is,  that  when  I meet  you  here, 
wliich  1 think  is  a little  too  often,  favs  the 
’Squire,  I obfeive  you  always  Ihive  to  day 
after  me,  and  to  have  me  go  away  firft  ; I tell 
you  I don’t  like  it.  . 

I fliall  alter  nothing  about  that,  I afiure 
you,  fays  Jack  ; I think  I have  more  bufinefs 
here  than  you  have  ; and  as  for  your  meeting 
me  here  too  often,  1 think  fo  too  ; I think  you 
do  come  a little  too  often,  unlefs  you  came 
with  an  honefler  defign. 

You  are  very  pert,  Mr.  Jack,  to  your  elder 
brother;  I think  I muft  handle  you  a little^ 
fays  Tom. 

Why,  good  Mr.  elder  brother  ’Squire  Tho- 
mas, fays  Jack,  when  you  are  a baronet,  you 
may  rake  upon  you  a little  ; but  till  then,  the 
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cap  and  the  knee  is  not  fo  ranch  your  due,  as 
you  may  think  it  is. 

Look  you.  Jack,  fays  the  ’Squire,  I am  not 
jelling  with  you,  nor  I won’t  be  jelled  with 
by  you  ; the  heft  anfvver  a genticman  can  give 
to  a jcft  is  a box  on  the  ear. 

Why,  Sir,  fays  jack,  I mufl  call  myfelf  a 
gentleman  as  well  as  you,  or  clfe  1 could  not 
have  the  honour  to  call  you  brother  ; and 
fince  you  are  difpofed  to  be  in  earncll,  1 take 
leave  to  tell  you.  Sir,  I will  be  ufed  like  a 
gentleman,  and  if  you  don’t  know  how  to  do 
it,  I am  able  to  teacli  you. 

Tliey  were  now  both  very  hot  ; for  upon 
the  lall  words  of  his  brother,  the  ’Squire  laid 
hold  of  Ills  cane,  at  which  the  younger  laid 
hold  of  his  Iword.  Look  you,  S^f^  lays  he, 
if  you  are  difpofed  to  treat  your  brother  thus, 
take  notice.  Sir,  my  father’s  fon  may  be  kill- 
ed, but  he  can’t  be  caned  ; and  I won’t  take 
the  leaft  oft'er  towards  it  at  vour  hand  : I am 

j ' 

ready  for  you  when  you  pleafe. 

Some  company  that  w’^ere  not  far  off,  and 
friends  to  both,  ran  in  upon  this,  and  kept 
them  afunder  for  that  time,  but  they  foon 
met  again,  at  the  /fame  place ; and  though 
it  was  tw^o  or  tliree  days  or  more,  yet  they 
fooii  began  the  fame  kind  of  difeourfe  ; and, 
what  was  Itill  worfe,  the  elder  brother,  wlio 
w’as  certainly  in  the  wrong,  yet  always  began 
the  difeourfe. 

It  happened,  they  met  the  laft  time  at  the 
lady’s  lodgings,  and  w^ere  let  into  her  parlour, 
but  the  lady  unluckily  happened  to  be  abroad  j 
file  had  clxarged  her  maid,  if  ever  the  gentle- 
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men  came  ^vhen  fhe  was  abroac!,  fhc  fhor.Kl 
never  let  them  both  in,  or  at  leall  not  both 
into  the  lame  room  ; for  Hie  haJ  perceived 
they  began  to  be  very  uncafy  one  with  an- 
other ; fhe  knew  they  were  both  hotatid  angry, 
and  flic  was  afraid  of  fome  mlic!iief  between 
them,  notwithAanding  fhey  were  brothers. 

But  fome  of  her  aunt’s  fervants  happening  to 
come  to  the  door,  when  the  eldcft  ol  the  gen- 
tlemen knocked,  they  happened  to  take  him 
to  tlie  fame  parlour  where  the  younger  bro- 
ther was  waiting  before  for  the  lady’s  re- 
turn, 

I'his  was  unluckily  pointed  for  what  fol- 
lowed, as  if  the  devil,  who  is  always  ready  for 
niifchief,  had  contrived  it  on  purpofe;  for  the 
brothers  were  no  fooncr  met  but  they  fell  to 
cjnarrelllng, 

Welli'  Jack,  fays  tlie  elder  brother,  you 
will,  it  feems,  keep  your  haunt  here,  iiotwith- 
Aanding’what  I liave  faid  to  you, 

I do  not  really  uiulerAand  what  you  mean 
by  your  way  pf  talking,  fays  Jack;  you  fecni 
to  take  a liberty  with  me,  you  have  no  right 
to  do. 

What  liberty  do  I take,  fays  the  ’Squire.  I 
alkcd  you  wliat  hiffinels  you  had  here  with 
Mifs  — — ; w^as  that  taking  too  much  liber- 
ty? if  that  is  any  offence,  1 alk  you  again. 

And  I told  you,  .fays  fack,  1 Aiould  give 
no  account  of  that ; did  I hot  ? Was  tliat  ai\ 
offence  to  you  ? If  it  was,  I fee  no  help  for 
it;  I lhall  give  you  the  fame  anTwer-now;  1 
cannot  imagine  w’hat  you  mean  by  alking  me 
fuch  a qucAion. 

I know*^ 
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I know  what  I mean  by  it,  and  I fliall  ex- 
pe£l  a better  anfwer ; 1 tell  you  in  a very  few 
words,  fays  the  ’Squire. 

Nay,  if  you  have  a mind  to  make  a quarrel 
of  it,  you  are  welcome,  fays  Jack  ; I’ll  make 
as  few  words  as  you  plcafe,  only  let  me  know 
your  plealurc;  tell  me  what  you  would  have, 
and  you  fhall  liave  a diredl  anfwer,  or  a direct 
refuial  at  once. 

Why,  my  queftion  is  fhort,  fays  the  ’Squire, 

what  do  you  vifit  Mils for?  You  may 

eafily  underdand  me. 

I fliall  anfwer  it  with  the  fame  queftion, 
fays  Jack  : Pray  what  do  you  vifit  her  for  ? 

Why,  that’s  as  rude  as  you  can  anfwer  an 
elder  brother,  fays  the  ’Squire,  and  as  fpitc- 
ful ; but  few  words  are  heit,  Jack  ; I vifit  her 
for  that  which  bears  no  rival : 1 hope  you  un- 
deriland  me  now. 

• Well,  and  I do  the  fame,  fays  Jack;  but 
there  is  one  queftion  between  us  then,  that 
carries  matter  of  right  with  it,  and  that  is, 
who  vifited  her  firft  ? 

W^hy,  that’s  true.  Jack,  fays  the ’Squire,  in 
fome  cafes,  but  not  in  love,  priority  is  no  claim 
there  ; 1 fliall  not  trouble  myfelf  about  it. 

Then  I am  fure,  fays  Jack,  being  an  elder 
brother  is  no  claim ; fo  I fhall  take  no  notice 
of  that. 

. No,  no,  fays  the  ’Squire,  I do  not  expeft 
it;  there  are  no  relatives  in  whoring.  Jack.  I 
know  no  brother  or  father,  uncle  or  coufin, 
when  1 talk  of  my  miftrefs. 

Very  well,  fa^  Jack,  now  you  have  an- 
fwered  me  more  particularly  than  it  may  be 
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you  intended  ; and  perhaps  we  may  come  to 
an  underftanding  fooner  than  I expected. 

What  do  you  mean,  faid  the  ’Squire,  by  an 
underftanding  ? ‘ 

Nay,  what  can  I mean  r I mean  that  you 
give  me  toVinderftand,  that  you  court  Mil's 
to  make  a whore  of  her. 

Better  language,  Jack,  however,  fays  the 
’Squire:  a miftrefs  you  fliould  fay. 

Not  I,  fays  Jack,  it  will  bear  no  other  lan- 
guage ; a whore’s  a whore,  you  know  ; call  it 
what  you  will,  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  meji 

Well,  and  fuppofe  it  thus,  what  bufinefs 
have  you  with  it  ? 

Why,  fuppofe  then,  that  I court  the  fame 
lady  for  a wife,  I hope  I have  the  better  of 
you  there. 

Not  at  all,  Jack,  fays  the  ’Squire,  I do 
not  allow  you  fliould  make  a wife  of  my 
miftrefs. ' 

Nor  I can’t  allow,  fays  Jack,  that  you 
fhould  make  a whore  ofjny  wife. 

But  1 ftiall  make  no  fcruple  of  it,  I affure 
you,  fays  the  ’quire,  if  ihe  is  willing,  for 
all  you  are  my  brother,  1 lhall  do  it  if  I 
can. 

And  I won’t  flatter  you  ; that,  let  her  be 
willing  or  not,  if  you  really  do  it,  fays  Jack, 
I ftiall  make  no  fcruple  to  cut  your  throat  fpr 
it,  if  I can,  for  all  you  are  my  brother. 

Very  well.  Jack,  fays  the  ’Squire,  then  I 
know  what  1 have  to  truft  to. 

It  is  very  true,  fays  Jack,  it  is  the  old  road 
of  knight-errantry,  Sir;  win  her  and  wear 
her,  is  the  word. 


And 
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And  what  mufl  be  done  then  ? fays  the 
’Squire, 

Nay,  fays  Jack,  I need  not  tell  you  what 
to  do;  I tell  you  fhe  is  my  wife;  I think 
that  is  enough  to  tell  you  what  you  ought 
to  do. 

And  I teil  you,  fays  the  ’Squire,  flie  is  my 
miftrefs  ; that’s  enough  to  tell  you  ; you  are  a 
cuckold,  or  fliall  be  fo,  I think  it  fair  to  tell 
you  befoie-hand. 

And  I think,  fays  Jack,  that’s  telling  me  I 
muft  cut  your  throat  before-hand  too;  for  I 
will  neither  be  a cuckold,  or  be  fo  called  by 
you,  or  any  man  alive. 

N.  £.  At  this  the  younger  brother  rofe 
up  in  a violent  rage,  and  went  away ; and 
the  elder  brother,  as  hot  as  he,  told  him, 
as  he  went  out,  that  he  did  well  to  leave 
him  in  poffeflion. 

This  urged  him  yet  more  ; and  he  turned 
back,  and  faid,  I hope  you  will  have  the  man- 
ners to  follow  me. 

No,  Jack,  fays  the  ’Squire,  and  fwore  to 
him,  you  (han’t  fight  for  my  miftrefs,  and  my 
eftate  too  ; I’ll  take  care  firft  you  fhall  get 
nothing  by  me. 

With  all  my  heart,  fays  Jack,  we  always 
give  a rogue  time  at  the  gallows  to  fay  his 
prayers,  you  knov/. 

I fhall  corre6f  you  for  your  impudence,  Sir, 
to-morrow  morning,  without  fai9y,>  fays  the 
’Squire.  -T* 

Muft  I wait  upon  your  worfhip  fo  long  ? 
fays  Jack  ; adding  fomething  very  bitter,  as 
if  his  brother  was  too  much  a coward  to  go  on 
.i  with 
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with  it.  But  it  appeared  otherwife  ; for  that 
very  evening  he  received  a challenge  from  the 
’Squire,  appointing  time  and  place  to  meet 
the  next  morning  at  five  o’clock. 

' Thefe  two  ralh  hot-headed  young  fellows 
were  carried  into  this  fit  of  rage  by  the  vio- 
lence rather  of  their  fiery  fpirits  and  paffions, 
than  of  their  real  jealoufy  ; for  they  had  fcarcc 
either  of  them  begun  to  engage  with  the  lady, 
one  way  or  other  ; but  being  hot  and  heady, 
they  railed  the  ftorm  between  themfcives,  and 
the  match  and  the  tinder  meeting,  the  flame 
broke  out  by  the  mere  nature  of  the  thing. 

But  my  bufinefs  is  not  to  moralize  upon  the 
{lory,  but  to  relate  the  fafi:.  The  challenge 
being  given,  they  bad  no  more  to  do  but  to 
meet,  fight,  play  the  butcher  upon  one  an- 
other, and  leave  tlie  conlcqucnccs  to  time. 

I'he  father,  the  good  old  knight,  who  was 
then  living,  could  know  notliing  of  what  had 
paffed  between  his  Ions,  for  he  was  at  that 
very  time  down  at  his  country  feat  in  Wilt- 
fhire,  at  leall  fixty  miles  from  London. 

On  the  morrow  early,  according  to  agree- ^ 
f ment,  the  brothers  prepared  themfelves  for  the 
bufinefs,  and  out  they  went,  by  different  wavs, 
to  the  place  appointed,  becaule  their  lodgings 
were  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

The  younger  brother,  whofe  blood  it  feems 
was  warm  ell,  was  fir  11  out,  and  it  was  fcarce 
day-light,  when  he  came  within  fight  of  the 
place  appointeii;  there  he  law  his  brother,  as 
he  fuppofed  hini  to  he,  walking  hallily  to  and 
fro’,  as  if  he  waited  with  impatience  for  his 
coming.  ' 
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Nay,  fays  he  to  himfclf,  I am  fure  I am 
within  the  time ; however,  don’t  be  impatient, 
brother  Tom,  I’ll  be  with  you  prcfcntly  ; and 
‘with  that  he  mended  his  pace.  He  had  not 
gone  many  fteps  more,*  but  he  faw  his  brother 
(as  he  ftill  thought  liim  to  be)  coming  for- 
ward, as  if  it  were  to  meet  him,  and  w^ith  his 
fword  drawn  in  his  hand. 

You  are  mighty  nimble  with  your  fword 
(faid  he  again  to  himfelf)  what,  did  youtliink 
I would  not  give  you  time  to  draw  ? But  how 
was  he  furprized,  when  he  came  up  to  him, 
and  found  it  was  not  his  brother,  but  his  fa- 
ther; and  that,  inftcadof  a fword  in  his  hand, 
he  had  nothing  but  a fmall  cane,  fuch  as  the 
old  knight  generally  walked  with. 

He  was  the  more  at  a hand,  becaufe  he  fup- 
pofed  his  father  was,  as  is  faid  above,  at  his 
feat  in  'the  country,  above  fixty  miles  off ; 
how^ever,  we  was  out  of  doubt,  when  he  not 
only  faw  him  nearer  hand,  but  that  his  fa- 
ther fpoke  to  him. 

Why  how  now".  Jack,  fays  the  old  gentle- 
man, what,  challenge^,  and  draw  upon  your 
father  ? 

You  may  be  fure.  Sir,  favs  he,  I did  not 
fuppofe  it  was  you.  I make  no  doubt  but  yod 
know  whom  I expected  here  ; it  is  a poor 
cowardly  fhift  for  him  firft  to  challenge  his 
brother,  and  then  fend  you  in  his  ftead  ; you 
would  not  have  done  fo  yourfelf  w'hen  you 
was  a young  man. 

* When  he  thought  he  faw  his  brother  with  his  fword  In 
Ills  hand,  he  had  hid  his  hand  on  his  Us'ord. 
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It  is  no  time  to  talk  now,  Jack,  fays  the 
father,  I have  your  challenge  here,  and  I am 
come  to  fight  you,  not  to  talk  to  you ; there- 
fore draw,  fays  he  ; you  know  there’s  no  re- 
lation in  love  ; and  with  that  his  father  draws 
his  fword  and  advances  upon  him. 

Draw!  fays  Jack,  what,  upon  my  father ! 
Heavens  forbid  ! no,  I’ll  be  murdered  firft. 

Ilut  his  father  advancing  again,  and  with  a 
furious  countenance  as  if  he  would  indeed  kill 
liim,  Jack  pulls  out  his  fword  and  fcabbard, 
and  throwing  it  on  the  ground,  cried  out, 
there,  Sir,  take  it,  kill  me  with  it ; for  CJod’s 
fake  what  do  you  mean  ? 

But  h is  father,  as  it  were,  running  upon 
him,  Jack  turns  from  him,  and  giving  a 
fpring  out  of  his  power,  feems  rcfolved  to  run 
from  him : at  which  his  father  lloops,  takes 
up  his  fword,  and  flood  Hill. 

The  young  gentleman,  furprifed  and  amaz- 
ed at  the  rencounter,  was  all  in  terror  and 
confufion,  and  knew  not  what  to  do;  but  go- 
ing back  a confiderable  way,  and  obferving 
that  his  father  was  gone,  as  he  thought,  ho 
refolved,  though  he  had  no  fword,  he  would 
go  to  the  place  appointed,  and  fee  if  his  bro- 
ther was  come  ; for  he  ihould  not  fay  he  did 
not  meet  him,  however  he  was  thus  llangely 
difarmed. 

Accordingly  he  went  back  to  the  place,  and 
fat  himfelf  down  on  the  ground,  waiting  near 
two  hours  there,  but.  heard  nothing  of  his 
brother;  as  he  came  away  again,  at  the 'end 
of  the  tvvo  hours,  he  found  his  fword  lying 
juft  in  the  place  where  it  was  thrown  dowm, 
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or  as  neaj  the  place  as  he  could  imagine, 
though  he  was  lure  it  was  not  there  when  he 
v/ent  the  lecond  time  by  the  place. 

This  furprifed  him  hill  more,  and  he 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  it ; but  he  took 
up  the  fword,  and  went  home  wondering  at 
whaf.  the  meaning  of  all  this  Ihould  be. 

Fie  had  not  been  long  at  home,  before  his 
his  brother’s  fervant  comes  to  his  lodgings 
with  a very  civil  mefTage  from  the  ’Squire,  to 
know  how  he  did ; and  the  fervant  xyas  bid  to 
aflo  him  from  his  brother,  if  he  had  not  met 
.with  fomething  extraordinary  that  morning, 
and  to  tell  him,  that  he  (his  brother)  was 
very  ill  or  he  would  have  come  too  fee  him. 

The^oddnefs  of  this  meiTage  added  to  the 
furprize  he  w^as  in  before  ; upcn  which  he 
called  the  meiienger  up  itairs,  and  talked  with 
him  thus  : 

y.  What’s  the  matter.  Will?  how  does  my 
brother  do  ? 

ff  ilL  My  inafter  gives  his  fervice  to  your 
Worlhip,  and  fent  me  to  know  how  you  do. 

y.  Indeed;  I’m  a little  out  of  order;  but 
how  is  your  mafter?  what’s  the  matter  ? 

FFilL  Why  truly  and’t  pleafe  your’woi'fliip, 
I don’t  know  v/hat’s  the  matter,  I think  my 
mafler  has  been  freighted  this  morning. 

y.  Frighted,  Will!  with  what,  pr’ythee  ? 
your  mafter  is  noPeaftly  frighted. 

PFilL  Why  no,  “and’t  it  pleafe  you,  j know 
he  is  not ; but  this  has  been  fomething  extra- 
ordinary ; I don’t  know  how  it  is,  for  1 was 
not  With  my  mafter;  but  they  talk  in  the 
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hoiife^  that  he  has  feen  his  father,  or  feen  an 
Apparition  in  his  father’s  fliape. 

y.  Why  fo  have  I too,  Will ; now  you 
frighten  me  indeed,  for  I made  light  of  it  be- 
fore ; why,  it  was  my  father  to  be  fure. 

WilL  No,  Sir,  alas,  your  father  ! why,  my 
old  mafler  was  at  Sarum,  in  Wiltiliire,  and 
very  ill  in  his  bed,  bat  laft  Friday;  I came 
from  him,  my  mafter  fent  lue  to  him  on  an 
errand. 

y.  And' did  you  fee  him  yourfelf,  Will? 

[^VilL  If  your  worfhip  pleafe  to  give  me  my 
oath,.  I’ll  take  my  oath  I faw  him,  and  fpoke 
to  him,  in  his  bed,  and  very  ill  he  was;  I 
hope  your  vforfhip  will  believe  I know  my  old 
mailer. 

y.  Yes,  yes,  you  know  him,  no  doubt. 
Will.  I think  you  lived  four  years  with  him, 
did  you  not  ? 

IVilL  I drelTed  and  undreffed  him  five  years 
and  a half,  and’t  pleafe  you  ; I think  I may  fay 
I know  him  in  his  clothes  or  out  of  them. 

y.  Well,  William,  and  I hope  you  will 
allow  that  I know  my  father  too,  or  him  I 
have  called  father  thefe  thirty  years. 

IVilL  Yes  to  be  fure,  and’t  pleafe  you, 

y.  Well,  then,  tell  my  brother,  it  was 
either  my  father  or  the  devil ; I faw  both 
him  and  fpoke  v/ith  him,  and  I am  frighted 
out  of  my  vhts. 

Away  went  Will  with  this  meffage  back  to 
his  mafter,  and  his  mafeer  immediately  went 
with  Vv^ili  to  fee  his  brother. 

As  fcon  as  he  came  into  the  room  to  his 
brotber,  he  runs  to  him  and  kifies  him  : Dear 

1 2 Jack, 
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Jack,  fays  he,  what  has  been  the  matter  with 
us  to-day  ? We  have  both  played  the  fool,  but 
forgive  me  my  part,  and  tell  me  what  has 
happened. 

Jack  received  him  with  all  the  tendernefs 
imaginable,  and  they  fell  immediately  to 
comparing  things  with  one  another.  Will, 
had  told  his  brother  in  general  how  it  was, 
as  the  younger  brother  had  ordered  him  ; that 
he  had  feen  his  father,  and  fpoke  to  him ; 
^nd  now  he  told  him  all-'the  particulars  him- 
fclf,  as  I have  related'  them  above,  and 
how  he  came  at  him  with  fuch  fury,  that 
he  really  thought  he  would  have  run  him 
through  the  body,  had  he  not  run  away  from 
Jiim. 

The  ’Squire  related  his  flory  much  to  the 
fame  purpofe  ; that  as  he  was  coming  to  the 
place  appointed,  his  father  met  him,  and  alk- 
ed  him  whither  he  was  going  ; that  he  put  him 
oiFwith  a flight  anfwer,  and  told  him  he  was 
going  to  Kenfmgton  to  meet  fome  gentlemen 
there,  who  were  to  go  with  him  to- Hampton- 
Court. 

That  upon  this,  his  father  feemed  very  an- 
gry ; and  I obferved,  faid  he,  his  face  looked 
as  red  as  fire  ; he  ftamped  with  his  foot,  as  he 
ufed  to  do  when  he  was  provoked,  and  told 
me  I put  him  off  with  a fliam : that  he  knew 
my  errand  as  well  as  I did  mylelf ; that  I was 
going  to  murder  my  younger  brother,  and  that 
he  was  come  to  fatisfy  my  fury  with  his 
blood,  and  I fhould  murder  him,  not  my 
brother. 

I was 
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i was  fo  confounded j faid  the  ’Squire,  I 
could  not  fpeak  to  him  for  foine  time  ; but  re- 
covering myfelf  a little,'  and  going  to  excufe 
m^delf,  he  grew  more  angry;  when  I faid,  my 

pretenfions  towards  Mifs were  as  hoileft 

as  yours  were,  he  gave  me  the  lye,  and  in-- 
deed.  Jack,  I deferved  it;  though  I could  not 
imagine  how  he  knew  all  this ; but  he  told  me 
in  iliort,  that  I lyed,_  for  that  I courted  her  to 
debauch  her,  but  that  you  courted  her  ho- 
nourably, to  marry  her,  and  he  had  given  his 
confent  to  it,  . 

I was  then  confounded,  and  begged  his  par- 
don ; fo  he  bade  me  go  home  and  be  reconciled 
to  my  brother,  or  that  he  would  talk  othef 
language  to  me  the  next  time  he  fav/  me^ 
And  now,  dear  Jack,  fays  the  ’Squire,  I am 
come  to  alk  your  pardon,  not  only  in  obedi- 
ence to  my  father’s  commands,  but  really  on 
my  own  account ; for  I am  convinced  I was 
in  the  wrong  with  you  very  much. 

You  may  be  affured,  the  brothers  were  im- 
. mediately  as  good  friends  as  ever  they  were  in 
their  lives.  But  ftill  Jack  was  uneafy  about 
this  being  the  real  appearance  of  his  father; 
and  the  words  of  his  brother’s  man  William 
ran  in  his  mind  all  that  night;  for  as  to  this 
firft  meeting,  it  was  fo  taken  up  with  ecftafies 
of  their  reconciliation,  that  they  had  no  time 
for  any  thing  elfe. 

But  the  next  morning  the  young  gentleman 
went  to  fee  his  brother,  to  return  his  vifit,  ahi 
talk  things  over  again. 

Dear  brother,  fays  Jack,  I am  very  un- 
eaO/  about  one  part  of  our  flory  flill ; I am 
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glad  from  niy  foul  that  you  and  I are  brouglit 
to  underfland  one  another^  and  I hope  it  will 
never  be  otherwife  ; but  I cannot  be  thorough- 
ly fatisfied  about  who  it  was  that  made  peac6 
between  us  ; if  what  your  man  William  fays 
be  true^  it  could  never  be  my  father. 

Navj  fays  the  ’Squire^  Will,  told  me^  that 
you  faid  it  was  my  father^  or  the  devil. 

Why  yes^  i did  fo^  fays  Jackj  but  that  was 
to  iiitioiate  my  certainty  of  its  not  being  my 
father  ; not  that  I fuppofed  that  it  was  the  de- 
vil. But  pray  how  long  has  my  father  been 
in  town  ? 

NaVj  fays  the  ’Squire^  I did  not  know  that 
he  was  in  town  ; but  that  I faw  him,  I am 
certain  of. 

But  did  not  you  fend  William  down  to  him, 
fays  Jack,  into  the  country?  and  is  it  poifible 
he  could  come  up  to  town  fince  that  time  ? 

Yes,  yes,  he  might  come  up  fays  the 
’Squire  ; he  often  drives  it  in  a day  and  a half ; 
fometimes  in  a day  ; fix  horfes  go  at  a great 
rate,  you^  know. 

But  pray  what  think  you  of  it  yourfelf? 
you  faw  him  as  well  as  1.  Was  it  really  my 
father?  Your  man  William  fays  it  was  im- 
poffible,  befides,  he  fays  my  father  was  very 
ill,  and  kept  his  bed. 

William  does  fay  he  was  much  out  of  order, 
but  he  did  not  fay  he  kept  his  bed  ; but  I con- 
fefs  I never  entered  into  that  difpute  in  my 
thoughts:  It  was  my  father,  fure  ! What  elfe 
could  it  be  ? as  you  faid,  brother,  it  muft  be 
rny  father,  or  the  devil. 
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NaVj  I don’t  know  what  to  fay  neither^ 
brother.  fa3\s  Jack,  as  to  its  being  the  devil. 
I cannot  think  that  the  devil  and  my  father 
have  an.v  manner  of  carrefpondence. 

Eefides,  brothei;,  lays  the  ’Squire,  how 
jQiouid  tiie  devil  owe  yon  and  I fo  much  good- 
will, as  to  concern  hiinfelf  to  reconcile  us  ? 
I believe  he  liad  much  rather  have  feen  us 
murder  one  another,  as  we  were  in  a fair  way 
to  have  done. 

I rather  believe,  fays  Jack,  he  had  a hand  in 
making  us  quarrel. 

Ay,  indeed,  fo  do  I,  fays  the  ’Squire  ■ I 
think,  for  my'  part,  1 was  mad  ; and,  as  folks 
commonly  fay,  the  devil  was  in  me,  or  I 
ilaould  never  have  been  fuch  a fool. 

Well,  but  brother,  fays  the.  young  gentle- 
man, how  fhall  we  come  at  the  bottom  of  this 
matter  ? Vve  both  think  it  was  my  father,  and 
we  both  think  it  can  hardly  be  him  neither  ; 
and  we  both  think  it  was  not  the  devil. 

Ay,  fays  the  ’Squire,  and  if  it  fhould  be 
neither  my  father,  nor  the  devil,  w^hat  fliail 
we  fay  then  ? 

Why,  that,  indeed,  makes  me  fo  impatient 
to  have  it  out  ; now.  I’ll  tell  you  one  thing, 
which  alarms  me  a little  too  : I have  fent  to 
Mr. ’s,  where  you  know  my,  father  al- 

ways lodges,  and  to  tlje  Black-Svvaii  Yard, 
v/here  you  know  his  coach  hands,  and  they 
all  fay  he  Is  not  in  town,  and  tliat  he  is  to  be 
in  town  about  fix  weeks  hence. 

Whv,  that’s  extraordinary  too,  I confefs, 
fays  the  ’vSquire  ; I never  thought  of  it,  be- 
caufe  I never  entertained  any  jealoufy  of  this 
1-4.  kind, 
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kind,  it  was  quite  out  of  my  head ; but,  upoa 
my  word  you  make  me  very  uneafy  about  k 
now. 

For  my  part,  fays  the  younger  brother,  I 
would  give  any  thing  to  come  to  a certainty 
about  it ; I have  great  inclination  to  take  my 
horfe,  and  go  down  on  purpofe. 

Then  Pll  go  with  you  with  all  my  hearty 
fays  the  ’Squire. 

To  bring  the  matter  to  a conclufion,  the 
two  brothers  agreed,  and  away  they  both  went 
to  fee  their  father.  The  very  day  they  took 
horfe  to  go  down,  but  fome  hours  after  they 
were  gone,  came  a letter  to  the  elder  brother’s 
houfe  from  their  father , the  contents  of  which 
I lhall  take  notice  of  prefently. 

And  firfc  I am  to  obferve,  that  when  they 
came  to  their  father,  they  found  him  at  home, 
and  very  ill,  nor  had  he  even  been  from  home, 
but  was  greatly  concerned  for  the  fafety  of  his 
fons,  upon  the  following  occafion  : 

The  night  before  he  wrote  the  letter,  fpoken 
of  above,  he  was  furprifed  in  his  fleep  with  a 
dream,  or  rather  a vifion,-  that  his  two  fons 
had  fallen  out  about  a miflrefs  ; that  they  had 
quarrelled  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  challenge 
one  another,  and  were  gone  into  the  fields  tO' 
fight ; but  that  fomebody  had  given  him  notice 
of  it,  and  he  had  got  up  in  the  morning  at 
four  oVlock  to  meet  and  prevent  them. 

Upon  this  dream,  he  awaked  in  great  difor- 
der  and  terror  ; however,  finding  it  but  a 
dream  he.  had  compofed  his  mind,  and  gotten 
to  deep  again,  but  that  he  dreamed  it  again' 
in  fo  lively  a manner,  that  he  was  forced  to 
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cnff  up  his  man,  that  waited  on  himy  to  fit  trp' 
the  reft  of  the  night  with  him ; and  he  wa^ 
frighted j and  much  out  of  ordei:  whh  the 
fright. 

That  in  confequence  of  this  dream,  he  had 
fent  a fervant  up  exprefs,  with  orders  to  ride 
night  and  day,  to  enquire  how  his  fons  did, 
and  to  bring  him  word  if  there  had  been  any 
Inch  breach  among  them  ; and  earnehly  to 
prefs  them,  if  fuch  a breach  had  happened, 
that  they  would  confent  to  let  him  mediate 
between  them,  that  it  might  go  no  farther, 
till  he  could  come  up,  that  fo  he  might  put 
an  end  to  their  refentments,  and  make  peace 
among  them.,  according  to  his  dreams;  . and 
this  was  the  contents  of  the  letter,  mentioned 
above,  that  came  to  hand  a few  hours  after 
they  were  fet  out. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  was  very  cop- 
founding to  his  fons,  to  hear  the  account  their 
father  gave  them  of  his  dream,  or  rather  vi-^ 
fion,  about  their  quarrel ; and  it  was  equally 
amazing  to  fee  it  confirmed  by  all  the  true  par- 
ticulars ; alfo,  that  the  old  gentlemian,  to  be 
fure,  could  not  have  been  at  London,  for  he 
had  fcarce  been  a whole  day  from  off  his  bed. 

They  conferred  together  ferioufly  upon  the 
private  queftion,  (viz.)  Whether  they  fliould 
tell  their  father  the  ftory  of  their  quarrel,  but^ 
efpecially  of  their  feeing  him  feverally,  and 
his  really  parting,  them,  or  preventing  their 
fighting. 

Upon  the  whole,  they  concluded  not  to  let 
their  father  know  of  his  likenefs,  (as  they 
called  it)  appearing  to  them,  left /it  might*. 

I 5 difquiet 
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difquief  lilm  too  much ; and  as  to  the  reft, 
they  were  perfeftly  reconciled  again  ; they 
laid  there  was  no  manner  of  occafion  to  men- 
tion it  at  all ; fo  they  only  paid  their  compli- 
ments as  a vifit  of  duty,  to  fee  how  their  fa- 
ther did,  and  to  alk  his  bleffmg : William 
having  told  them,  that  he  was  ill;  and  as  for 
his  letter  they  could  happily  tell  him  they  had 
not  feen  it. 

According  to  this  refolution,  they  perform- 
ed the  ceremony  of  viiiting  their  father,  and 
•made  hafte  away  again,  that  they  might  con- 
verfe  the  more  freely  about  this  ftrange  con- 
jnn61ion  of  circumflances,  which  had  in  it  fo 
many  things  furprifmg  to  their  thoughts,  and 
even  to  their  underftandings  ; for  they  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it,  nor  indeed  could  they 
form  , any  thing  of  It  but  this,  and  which  is  the 
reafon  of  my  relating  the  whole  ftory ; name- 
ly, that  here  was  a double  apparition  within 
the  compafs  of  their  own  knowledge. 
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TVarnhig  to  Captain  Bell  to  translate  a Book  of ' 
LutheB s — Converfion  of  Coloyicl  Gardiner  and 
his  Deaths — -'B^vo  extraordinary  Apparitioyis  . to  „■ 
Jidr^  Lilly  in  the  South  of  ScotlajuL  . 


Apparition  to  Captain  Henry  BelL  i 

C'liVPTAIN  Henry  Bell,  in  hh  narrative  ’ 
^ prefixed  to  Luther’s  Table  Talk,  printed  : 
in  England  ia  1652  : after  having  mentioned 
the  mvftery  and  providence  of  the  dilcovery 
of  it  under  ground,  in  Germany,  where  it  had 
lain  hid  fifty-two  years,  relates  the  following; 
aftonihiing  admonition  relating  to  the  tranf- 
lation  of  it  into  Engllfh, 

Caspar  Van  Spar,  a German  gentle-- 
man,  haying,  as  before  obferved,  recovered 
the  copy  from  the  worms,  defired  Captain 
Bell,  with  whom  he  v/as  well  acquainted,: 

16  while 
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while  he  was  the  agent  for  king  James  I.  on 
the  continent,  to  tranflate  it  into  Englifli,  and 
and  publifh  it  in  London  for  the  advancement- 
of  religion  ; but  Captain  Bell  was  always  fome- 
how  moft  unaccountably  kindred  from  profe- 
cuting  that  work  in  fuch  a fort  as  to  bring  it 
to  a proper  conclufion,  being  prevented  by 
fuch  intervening  bufmefs  as  his  public  occu- 
pation required  him  to  execute. 

About  fix  weeks  after  he  had  received  the 
German  copy,  being  well  in  health,  and  in 
-bed  with  his  wife,  between  twelve  and  one  of 
the  clock,  there  appeared  to  him  handing  at 
.he  fide  of  the  bed,  an  ancient  man  cloathed 
in  a light-coloured  habit,  and  of  a moft  re^ 
verend  afpeft,  having  a broad  and  white  beard, 
which  hung  as  low  as  his  girdle,  who  fmiling 
at  him  faid,  in  <i  gentle  manner  of  rebuke, 
Will  you  not  take  time  to  tranflate  that 
book  which  is  fent  to  you  out  of  Germany  ? 
If  you  do  not,  I will  fliortly  hereafter  pro- 
vide  you  both  time  and  place  to  do  it — 
and  then  inftantly  vaniftied. 

This  extraordinary  vifion  afirighted  him  fa 
much  that, he  fell  into  an  extreme  fweat ; fo 
that  his  wife  awaking,  and  finding  him  all 
over  wet,  ftie  allied  him  what  he  ailed  ? He 
then  related  to  her  his  vifion,  and  the  remark- 
able melTage  attending  it.  But  Captain  Bell 
not  paying  much  attention  to  the  matter  af- 
terwards, time  wore  it  off  his  memory,  and 
he  paid  no  more  regard  to  what  he  had  feen 
and  heard  than  if  it  had  been  a mere  dream. 

However,  ’he  had  foon  reafon  to  recolledl 
the  old  man’s  words,  for  foon  after  being  at 

his 
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his  lodgings  in  King’s-flreet,  Weftminfler,  at 
dinner  with  his  wife,  two  mefTengers  came 
from  the  Council  Board,  with  a warrant,  to 
carry  him  to  the  Gate-houfe,  there  to  be 
confined  till  farther  orders  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council.  Upon  this  warrant  he  was 
detained  ten  whole  years  a clofe  prifoner, 
whereof  he  fpent  five  in  the  tranflation  of  the 
aforementioned  work  ; having  good  caufe  to 
be  mindful  of  the  old  man’s  faying,  I will 
fhortly  provide  for  you  both  time  and  place 
to  tranflate  it.” 

This  narrative  is  extra6led  from  the  preface 
of  Luther’s  Table  Talk,  printed  in  1652,  and 
from  what  Mr.  Aubrey  obferves  upon  this 
ftory,  which  he  briefly  relates,  it  appears, 
that,  whatfoever  was  pretended  for  the  caufe 
of  his  confinement,  yet  the  true  reafon  of  the 
Captain’s  commitment  was,  becaufe  he  was 
urgent  with  the  Lord  Treafurer  for  his  arrears 
which  amounted  to  a great  fum  ; he  was  un- 
willing to  pay,  and  to  be  freed  from  his  cla- 
mours, hit  upon  the  fcheme  of  holding  him 
in  prifon.. 

A true  Account  of  the  Manner  and  Converjion 
of  Colonel  Gardiner^  a few  Tears  before  he 
fell  in  Battle  \ taken  down  in  writing  from 
his  own  Mouthy  by  two  intimate  Friends  of 
hisy  viz.  the  Rev,  Dr,  Doddridge^  and  the 
Rev,  Mr,  Spears^  Minifcr  at  Brenti/land,--^ 
Alfo  his  Death, 

THIS  remarkable  event  (fays  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge^ happened  about  the  middle  of  July 
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1719  ; he  thinks  it  was  on  a Sunday  evening. 
The  Major  had  fpent  the  evening  with  fome 
gay  company^  and  had  made  an  unhappy  aj)- 
pointment  with  a married  woman,  whom  he 
was  to  meet  exactly  at  twelve  o’clock.  "I'he 
company  broke  up  about  eleven  ; and  not 
judging  it  convenient  to  anticipate  the  time 
appointed,  he  went  into  his  chamber,  to  kill, 
as  he  faid,  the  tedious  hour  with  fome  book, 
or  other  amufement:  but  it  very  providential- 
ly happened  that  he  took  up  a religious  book, 
which  either  his  mother,  or  his  aunt,  had  dipt 
into  his  portmanteau.  The  book  was  intitlcd 
The  Chriftian  Soldier,  or  Heaven  taken  by 
Storm written  by  Mr.  Watfon  ; and 
guelTing  by  the  title  of  it,  he  fhould  find  fome 
phrafcs  of  his  own  profefiTion  fpiritaalized  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  might  afford  him  fome  di- 
verhon  (as  he  faid),  he  refolved  to  dip  into 
it  for  a few  minutes,  but  yet  he  took  no  par- 
ticular notice  of  any  thing  he  read  in  it.  But 
on  a fudden,  while  the  book  was  open  in  his 
hand  (as  he  related  to  me  feveral  times),  there 
w^as  prefented  to  his  fight,  in  a very  lively 
manner,  not  to  his  imagination  only,  but  to 
his  bod'ly  eyes,  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrifi;  upon 
the  crofs,  furrounded  with  a refulgent  li - ht 
and  glory,  and  that  a voice,  or  fomethingecni- 
valent  to  a voice,  was  imprefled  upon  him,  in 
words  to'this  efFeCf,  Oh  {inner!  did  I i of- 
fer all  this  for  thee  ? and  are  thefe  the  re- 
turns?” But  whether  this  was  m audible  voice, 
or  a ftrong  imprelTion  upon  his  fenies,  he  did 
not  prefume  to  affirm,  bur  k^oked  upon  it  as  a 
vifion  of  an  extraordinary  navare,  as  from 

Go:; 


God ; and  ftrucic  with  fo  amazing  a phoenome-i 
non  (laid  he),  there  remained  hardly  anw 
life  in  me;  I funk  down  into  an  arm  chair 
on  which  I fat,  and  fo  continued  (I  knew 
not  how  long)  quite  infenfible,”  wliether 
in  a deep  or  not,  he  could  not  fay  ; but  after 
a while  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  faw  nothing 
more  than  ufual ; nor  did  he  (as  lie  declared 
to  me)  during  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
once  rccolle61:  that  criminal  and  detcflable  af- 
fignation,  which  had  before  engroffed  all  his 
thoughts.  He  then  rofe  from  the  chair,  in  a 
tumult  of  paffion  not  to  be  conceived,  and 
walked  to  and  fro  in  his  chamber,  till  he  was 
ready  to  drop  down  in  unutterable  aftonifli- 
ment  and  agony  of  foul  : now  appearing  to 
himfelf  as  the  vileft  monfter  in  the  creation 
of  God,  who  had  all  his  life-time  been  cruci- 
fying the  Lord  Chrift  by  his  fins,  and  difobe- 
dience  to  his  precepts.  And  now  faw  (as  he 
alTuredly  believed,  by  fo  wonderful  a vifion) 
all  the  horrors  of  what  he  had  done  and  avSfed  ; 
and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  he  faw  (as  he  faid) 
both  the  inajefty  and  goodnefs  of  God  in 
fparing  fuch  a rebel,  and  the  chief  of  finners  ; 
that  he  ever  had  abhorred  himfelf,  as  deferv- 
ing  nothing  at  God’s  hand,  but  wrath  and' 
eternal  damnation.  And  that,  from  this  mo- 
ment, he  became  the  greateft  penitent  before 
God  and  man  ; abhorring  himfelf  as  in  dufh 
and  allies  ; and  fo  continued  to  the  day  of  his 
death ; attributed  all  to  the  free  unmerited 
grace  of  Chrift,  to  one  of  the  vileft  of  finners  ; 
and  never  mentioned  the  name  of  God,  or  of 
Chrift,  but  with  great  reverence  ; and  yet  the 
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Lord  fo  lifted  up  the  light  of  his  countenance- 
upon  him,  at  different  times,  and  ftrengthen- 
cd  his  faith  in  him,  that  he  never  after  doubt- 
ed of  his  falvation,  through  the  above  rrieritS’ 
of  his  Redeemer,^ — He  had  alfo  a forefight  of 
his  death  in  a dream,  as  he  related  himfelf.’ — > 
I thought,  (fays  he),  I faw  my  Saviour 
walking  before  me  over  a large  held  (the 
very  field  of  battle  where  he  fell),  and  the 
Lord  turned  round  and  fmiled  upon  me; 
fo  that  I never  after  doubted  of  his  aid  and 
protedlion,  nor  of  my  interefl:  in  his  preci- 
ous  blood.” — ^ He  died  of  his  wounds  re- 
ceived at  the  battle  of  Prefion  Pans. 

Though  this,  and  the  following  relation, 
are  not  of  the  moft  ftriking  order  of  appari- 
tion-ftories,  they,  notwithfianding,  carry  in 
themfelves  internal  marks  of  a fupernaturai 
revelation  in  thefe  latter  times^  and  ferve  to- 
prove  in  general  that  Providence  has  not  left 
man  entirely  alone,  but  that  his  grace  is  yet- 
Jufficient.  If  any  degree  of  credit  can  be  given 
to  any  thing  of  this  kind,  the  affent  mult  be 
granted  to  refpeftable  witneffes,  who  have  no  > 
interefl:  to  delude,  and  whofe  charadiers  re- 
move them  too  far  from  the  temptation,  of 
fraud  to  pradice  deceit* 
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‘^wo  ylpparitions  to  yoimg  M)\  tVilliafu 
Lilly. 


Lloe  following  Affair  made  no  inconjiderable 
Nolfe  in  the  Norths  about  the  Middle  of  the 
prefent  [iS^/??]  Century^  and  is  fill  in  the 
mory  of  many  Men  yet  living. 

I 

ON  the  firft  Sabbath  day,  in  the  Year 
1749,  Mr.  Thomas  Lillyj  the  fon  of  a farmer- 
in  the  parifh  of  Kelfo,  in  Roxburghfhire,  a 
young  man  intended,  for  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, and  who  then  had  made  no.  fmall  pro- 
grefs  in  literature,  remained  at  home  to  keep 
the  houfe,  in  company  with  a fliepherd’s  boy, 
all  the  reft  of  the  family,  excepting^  a maid- 
fer.vant,  being  at  fermon.  The  young  ftu- 
dent  and  the  boy  being  fitting  by  the  fire,, 
v/hilft  the  girl  v/as  gorue  to  the  well  for  foni.e 
water,  a ^^enerable  old  gentleman,  clad  in  an 
antique  garb,  prefen  ted  himfelf,  and  after 
fome  little  ceremony,  defired  the  ftudent  to 
take  up  the  family-bible,  which  lay  on  a table, 
and  turn  over  to  a certain  chapter  and  verfe  in 
the  feqond  book  of  Kings.  The  ftudent  did 
fo,  and  read — there  is  death  in  the  pot.” 

On  this  the  old  man,  with  much  apparent 
agitation,  pointed  to  the  great  family  pot 
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boiling  on  the  fire^  declaring,  that  the  maid 
had  caff  a great  q^uantity  of  arfenick  into  it, 
with  intent  to  poifon  the  whole  family,  to 
the  end  flie  might  rob  the  houfe  of  the  hun- 
dred guineas  which  fhe  knew  her  mafler  had 
lately  taken  for  fheep  and  grain,  which  he 
had  fold.  Juft  as  he  was  fo  faying,  the  maid 
came  to  the  door,  announcing  her  approach 
by  the  noife  of  the  nails  in  her  £hoe  heels. — 
The  old  gentleman  faid  to  the  ftudent,  re- 
member my  warning  and  fave  the  lives 
of  the  family  ! — and  that  inftant  difap-* 
peared. 

The  maid  entered  with  a fmiling  counte- 
nance, emptied  her  pail,  and  returned  to  the  ' 
well  for  a freili  fupply..  Mean  while,  young 
Lilly  put  fome  oatmeal  into  a wooden  difh, 
fliiraed  the  pot  of  the  fat  and  mixed  it  for  what 
is  called  brofe  or  croudy,  and  when  the  maid  re- 
turned he,  with  the  boy,  appeared  buftly  em- 
ployed in  eating  the  mixture.  Come,  Peggy, 
faid  the  ftudent,  here  is  enough  left  for  you  ; are 
not  you  fond  of  croudy  ? She  fmiled,  took  up 
the  dilli,  and  reaching  a horn  fpoon,  with- 
drew to  the  back  room.  The  fh.epherd’s  dog 
followed  her,  unfeen  by  the  boy,  and  the 
poor  animal,  on  the  croudy  being  put  down 
by  the  maid,  fell  a vi61im  to  his  voracious 
appetite;  for  before  the  return  of  the  family 
from  church,  it  was  enormoufly  fwelled,  and 
expired  in  great  agony. 

The  ftudent  enjoined  the  boy  to  remain, 
quite  paftive  for  the  prefent,  mean  while  he 
attempted  to  ftiew  his  ingenuity  in  refolviiig 
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Lilly.  Art  thou  the  foul  of  my  grandfather, 
who,  amidjft  uncounted  riches  perilhed  for 
want  of  food  ? 

Ghojh  Thou  art  right.  Money  was  my 
deity,  and  Mammon  my  mafter : I heaped  up 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  like  Solomon  ; but  pof- 
feffed  none  of  his  wifdom  to  ufe  it  as  the 
bleffing  of  heaven, 

Lilly.  I have  frequently  heard  my  father 
mention  you,  as  a fordid,  avaricious,  mifer- 
able  man.  How  did  you  difpofe  of  the  im- 
menfe  riches  which  you  are  faid  to  have  accu- 
mulated by  fo  much  toil,  drudgery,  and  felf- 
mortification  ? 

Ghoji.  It  is,  for  the  moft  part,  hidden  in 
a field,  in  the  farm  of  your  father,  and  I in- 
tend that  you  his  fon,  Iliall  be  the  foie  pof- 
feiTor  of  it,  without  fuftering  your  father  to 
know  from  whence  your  riches  originated. — 
Do  not  you  recognize  my  face  fince  the  be- 
ginning of  the  daft  y^ear  ? 

Lilly.  Are  you  the  old  gentleman  whofe, 
timous  intellio^ence  faved  the  lives  of  all  our 
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family’? 

Ghoji.  I am.  Therefore  think  not  your 
father  ill  rewarded  already. 

Lilly.  How  can  I account  to  him  for  the 
immediate  accumulation  of  fo  much  money  as 
you  feem  to  intimate  ? 

Ghoji.  Twenty  thoufand  pounds,  fterling 
money  ! 

Lilly.  You  feem  even  now  in  your  difem- 
bodied  ftate  to  feel  much  emotion  at  the  men- 
tion of  much  money, 

Ghoji. ^ 
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Ghojl.  But  now  I cannot  touch  the  mo- 
ney of  mortals  ; elfe  could  I quickly  wing  my 
unwearied  v/ay  to  the  bank  of  England^  or  the  ^ 
mines  of  Mexico,  and  with  gold  give  a fupe- 
rior  glory  to  my  native  land. — But  I cannot 
fray  : follow  me  to  the  field,  and  I v/ill  point 
out  the  precife  place  v/liere  you  are  to  dig. 

Here  the  apparition  flalked  forth  around 
the  barn-yard,  and  Lilly  followed  him,  dread- 
iefs  and  undifmayed,  till  he  came  to  a field 
about  three  furlongs  from  his  father’s  door, 
when  the  ghoft  ftood  ftill  on- a certain  fpot, 
wheeled  thrice  round,  and  vanifhed  into  air. 

This  proved  to  be  the  precife  place  v/here 
young  Lilly  and  his  companions  had  often  de- 
voted to  paftime,  being  a hollow,  where  ftone 
had  formerly  been  dug  from.  He  loft  but  lit- 
tle time  in  confideration,  for  having  procured 
a pick-axe  and  a fpade,  he  employed  a moon- 
light evening  in  fearch  of  the-  treafure,  and 
aftually  difcovered  ic.  However,  having  made 
the  difcovery,  and  not  knowing  how  to  ap- 
ply it  to  immediate  ufe,  being  but  nineteen 
years  old,  and  little  acquainted  with  buhnefs, 
he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  tell  his  mother  of 
the  adventure,  and  flie  told  her  fifter-  in-law, 
and  the  whole  bufinefs  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  farmer  himfelf,  who  fent  his  fon  to 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ; fettled  upon  him 
an  handfome  fortune  ; which,  with  the  fti- 
pend  and  glebe,  and  the  maiife  which  he  en- 
joys in  the  cftablifhnient  i i Scotland,  has  ever 
iince  rendered  him  refpedfable,  and  enabled 
him  to  perform  many  afts  of  charity  iit 
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tliat  country,  as  many  can  teftify  to  this 
day. 

The  pots  ill  which  the  money,  conrifting 
of  large  pieces  of  gold  and  filver,  were  de* 
pofited  , are  ftill  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  par- 
► foil,  and  have  often  been  fbewn  as  curiofities 
hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  fonth  of  Scot- 
land. 


^cmarkdhle  Converjion  of  Henry  Wehh^  related 
by  c-r editable  IHitnefjcs^  and  attejlcd  for  fadfs* 

THERE  is  no  truer  maxim  than,  that  in 
endeavouring  to  hiun  one  extreme,  we  are 
often  apt  to  fair  into  another:  this  the  great 
Mr.  Addifon  has  obferved  in  refpe6l  to  reli- 
gion ; that,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  cant 
and  hypocrify  formerly  too  much  pra6lifed, 
we  have  fallen  into  a habit  of  being  quite 
aihamed  of  any  religion  at  ail.  This  too  has 
been  the  cafe  with  every  thing  uncommon  or 
more  than  ordinary,  efpecially  in  regard  to 
fpi ritual  matters  ; the  fear  of  being  impofed 
upopij  and  the  many  idle  ftories  ,we  often  hear, 
makes  us  refufe  to  give  credit  to  any  thing  of 
this  fort,  though  ever  fo  well  attefled,  and 
though  we  have  very  fenfible  evidence  of  a 
great  and  good  end  being  anfwered  thereby. 

fThat  God  Almighty  does  fometimes  make 
life  of  extraordinary  means,  more  particularly 
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in  tht  convcrfion  of  fome  finncrs,  is  too  well 
attefled  by  fcripture,  repeated  experience,  and 
the  teftimony  of  the  wifefl  and  beft  of  men, 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  ; and  likewife,  that  he 
has  made  ufe  of  no  method  fo  often  as  that  of 
vifions  of  the  night ; many  are  the  proofs 
which  might  be  brought  from  ferinture  of 
the  truth  of  this,  particularly  that  very  ftrik- 
ing  and  amazing  inftance  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Harvey,  in 
his  Book  of  Meditations,  lately  publiihed, 
jurtly  fays  is  a proof  of  the  reality  of  them 
upon  fome  very  extraordinary  emergencies^  while 
it  difcountenances  thofe  legions  of  idle  tales, 
which  luperftition  has  ralfed,  and  credulity 
received  ; fincc  it  teaches  ns,  that  when  they 
come  to  pafs,  it  is  not  upon  any  errand  of 
frivolous  confequences,  but  to  convey  intelli- 
gencies  of  the  utmoft  moment^  or  to  work  im- 
prejfions  of  the  higheft  advantaged  In  the  4th 
Chap.  oi'Joh.  and  the  12th  verfe,  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite  deferibts  a vifion  of  this  nature, 
which  had  happened  to  himfelf. 

Henry  Webb,  the  fubjeeSf  of  this  relation, 
was  born  at  Crewkerne,  in  Somerfetlhire, 
being  the  fon  of  John  and  Mary  \Vebb, 
both  known  for  many  years  in  that  place,  his 
father  being  deceafed  but  fourteen  months  ago, 
and  his  mother  Bill  refiding  in  or  near  that 
place.  He  had  a common  education  given 
him,  according  to  their  abilities;  and  was, 
when  young,  put  out  apprentice  to  Mr* 
John  Hooper,  a cordwainer,  in  that  place, 
but  being  wnld  and  difobedient,  he  foon  ran 
away  from  his  Mafter  and  parents,  and  going 
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many  miles  diftant,  and  falling  into  bad  com- 
pany, he  foon  became  a reprobate  liver,  a 
common  fwearcr,  and  fabbath -breaker,  having 
no  thoughts  of  goodnefs  or  religion  at  all : 
in  this  Itatc  he  continued,  without  any  ferious 
refleftion,  till  the  21ft  year  of  his  age,  at 
which  time  he  worked  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Eadcs,  at  a place  called  Euley,  about  fi\'C 
miles  from  Lymington  in  Hampfliire  ; where 
on  Monday  the  l ith  of  Feb.  1749-50,  he  was 
feized  with  an  opprefTion  on  the  fpirits,  but 
continued  working  till  Tuefday  about  noon, 
when  finding  himfelf  worfe,  he  was  bled,  af- 
ter which  he  walked  about  half  a mile,  drank 
half  a pint  of  warm  ale  at  a public  houfc,  and 
then  returned  home,  and  fat  down  by  the  fire 
till  four  or  five  o’dock  in  the  afternoon,  jflill 
growing  worfe,  when  he  went  up  to  bed ; in 
which  he  had  not  been  long  before  hq  feemed 
to  himfelf  to  be  dying  or  fainting  away,  or 
rather  his  foul  going  out  of  his  body  ; at  which 
time  (as  he  has  fince  been  told)  the  people 
belonging  to  the  hoiife,  hearing  a deep  groan, 
came  up.  llairs,  and  found  his  arm  had  burlt 
out  a bleeding  to  the  quantity  of  near  two 
quarts,  and  him  to  all  appearance,  dead,  his 
eyes  and  teeth  being  clofed,  and  not  the  leail 
breath  perceivable  ; upon  which,  after  hav- 
ing' applied  fcveral  remedies  to  no  purpofe, 
they  refolved  to  lay  him  out  in  order  to  be  bu- 
ried ; but  his  malter,  Mr.  Eades,  perceiving 
a fmall  warmth  in  his  body,  was  refolved  he 
fhould  not  be  moved  out  of  the  bed  till  he 
was  cold  ; and  in  this  manner  he  lay  for  the 
fpacc  of  three  nights  and  days,  all  which  time 
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he  received  no  manner  of  fuflenanc'',  for 
though  they  endeavoured  to  open  liis  tenh 
with  a fpoon,  and  pour  down  Ibme  cordials, 
yet,  as  he  is  informed  by  thofe  who  admini- 
llered  it,  noioe  of  it  went  down. 

At  the  time  he  felt  himfelf  dying  aw'ay,  as 
we  have  mentioned  above,  he  feemed  to  go 
into  tields  inexprcfTibly  delightful  and  plca- 
fant,  beautiried  with  ftreams  and  fountains  of 
water  clearer  than  chryftal,  having  at  the  fame 
time  a glorious  proipebt  of  heaven  before  him, 
to  which  he  direbled  his  fleps,  not  once  think- 
ing upon  this  world,  or  reflebling  on  the 
heinoufnefs  ot  his  fins  : alter  fome  time,  he 
feemed  to  arrive  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  whicfi 
flione  more  glorious  and  bright  tlian  the  fun 
in  its  greateft  luflre  : he  knocked  at  the  gates, 
which  were  immediately  opened  to  him,  and 
he  faw’  within,  tliree  men  in  bright  and  Ihiii- 
ing  cloathing,  far  exceeding  every  thing  he 
had  ever  feen,  and  far  more  glorious  than  he 
can  exprefs  ; two  ot  them  came  out  to  him, 
and  the  gates  w’ere  immediately  fhut  to  again  : 
he  entreated  of  thefe  two  men  in  Ihining 
cloaths  admittance  in  at  the  gate,  but  was  told 
by  them,  it  was  not  a place  for  any  fuch 
wicked  Tinners  as  he  w^as.”  It  was  at  this 
moment  he  hrll;  had  any  fenfe  of  his  finful 
life;  for  as  quick  as  fire  catches  the  dry  ftub- 
ble,  fo  quick  and.  penetrating  were  the  words 
of  the  Alining  one  ; for  no  fooner  w^ere  they 
fpoke,  than  all  the  fins  he  had  ever  committed 
in  his  life  feemed  to  arife  before  him  with  all 
their  weight  and  horror,  fo  that  he  believes 
the  agonies  of  hell  itfelf  cannot  exceed 
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what  he  felt  at  that  time  : however,  he  ft  ill 
kept  begging  in  the  moft  earneft  and  paftion- 
ate  manner  for  entrance  in  at  the  gate,  but  was 
ftill  denied,  and  in  this  manner  he  feemed  to 
continue  for  feveral  hours  : at  laft,  one  of  the 
men  in  bright  cloaths,  bid  him  to  look  on  his 
left  hand,  wdiich  he  doing,  faw  at  fomc  dil- 
tance  from  him  hell  itfelf  opened,  which  feem- 
ed covered  w'ith  the  moft  difmal,  loncfomc, 
and  doleful  darknefs,  it  is  poflible  to  imagine, 
and  font  forth  a fufiocating  fmell  of  fulphur  ; 
but  he  did  not  difeern  any  flame : he  faw  a 
great  multitude  of  perfons  in  it,  fcemingly  in 
tlie  utmoft  agonies  and  torments,  and  the 
prince  of  darknefs,  as  it  were,  raging  as  a ra- 
venous lion  to  come  at  him  : but  wliat  ft  ruck 
him  with  ftill  more  horror  and  difpair,  was 
to  diftinguiflv  the  faces  of  three  of  his  old 
wicked  companions  among  thefe  tormented 
wretches,  as  plain  as  he  ever  faw  any  perfon 
with  his  eyes,  and  to  hear  them  utter  the  moft 
difmal  cries  and  fad  lamentations  , liis  eyes 
and  attention  feemed  to  fix  upon  this  dreadful 
feene,  that  he  was  not  able  once  to  take  them 
oS  for  feveral  hours,  or  even  turn  them  to- 
wards heaven  ; neither  was  he  able  to  utter  a 
word  all  this  time,  but  at  length  gaining  ut- 
terance, he  entreated  in  the  moft  movin^^ 
manner,  the  perfon  in  tlie  Ihining  cloaths, 
that  he  would  let  hini  return  back,  aftd  have 
fome  time  to  repent  of  and  reform  liis  wicked 
life  : but  he  anfwcrcd  him,  thofe  were  the 
torments  he  was  going  to,”  which  made 
him  beg  the  more  vehemently  that  he  might 
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be  allowed  to  return  and  repent,  which  feem- 
ed  to  be  denied  him  ftill;  till  at  laft,  the  per- 
fon  told  him,  that  if  he  \vas  allowed  to  return 
he  would  lead  the  fame  courfe  of  life;  but  he 
cried  out  and  promiled  in  the  moll  foleinn 
manner,  that  he  would  amend  and  lead  a new 
life ; upon  which  this  glorious  perfon  told 
him,  he  would  allow  him  a few  months  longer  ; 
but  that  if  he  continued  in  the  fame  wicked 
courfe  of  life  he  had  hitherto  done,  he  would 
fhorten  that  time  ; then  he  feemed  to  turn 
about  and  direft  his  fleps  back  again  to  this 
world,  the  perfon  in  bright  cloathing  walking 
with  him  for  (as  it  feemed)  the  fpace  of  two 
or  three  miles,  rebuking  him  all  the  way  for 
his  finful  life,  and  telling  him,  ‘‘  he  had  de- 
ferved  the  punifhments  he  had  feen,  repeat- 
ed  times,  and  adding,  th^  if  he*  led  the 
fame  wicked  courfe  of  life  again,  the  tor- 
ments  he  had  feen  w^ould  be  his  portion  for 
ever  and  ever,” 

After  the  departure  of  this  glorious  perfon 
from  him,  he  feemed  to  travel  for  many  miles 
through  places  dark,  defolate,_  and  horrible, 
1 beyond  all  that  tongue  or  pen  can  exprefs, 
being  at  the  fame  time  grievoully  oppreffed 
with  this  heavy  burden  of  his  fins,  which  then 
vi^emed  to  be  all  before  his  eyes,  fet  againft 
him  in  terrible  array.  He  cannot  deferibe  in 
♦ W’hat  manner  he  returned  to  life,  but  is  in- 
formed that  fome  of  the  people  below  ilairs, 
hearing  a deep  groan,  came  up  into  the  room, 
^ and  found  life  coming  into  him,  which  they 
were  greatly  furprifed  at,  as  for  two  hours 
'before  he  had  felt  colder  than  he  had  done  at 

all; 
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all ; that  he  lay  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour 
or  more  in  great  ftrugglings  and  agonies,  and 
then  came  quite  to  himfelf,  and  recovered  his 
fpecch,  telling  them  what  things  he  had  feen, 
and  defiring  the  minifter  of  the  place  to  be 
fetched  to  him  ; who  was  accordingly  fent  for, 
and  foon  came  with  his  mafter,  Mr.  Thomas 
Eades,  and  feveral  of  the  neighbours,  who 
enquired  how  he  did;  upon  which  he  repeated 
to  them  the  fame  account  he  had  given  before 
of  what  had  happened  to  him  ; but  the  mi- 
nifter  fufpc6led  he  might  probaby  be  light- 
headed, alkcd  him  feveral  queftions,  and  whe- 
ther he  knew  thofc  who  w^ere  in  the  room, 
afking  him  the  name  of  each  particular  perfon  ; 
and  finding  him  to  be  thoroughly  fenfibl’e,  and 
that  he  gave  rational  anfwers  to  all  he  alked 
him,  he  began  (like  a truly  pious  divine), 
talked  him  in  a more  ferlous  manner,  telling 
him  how  happy  a thing  it  was,  that  God, 
through  his  great  mercy  and  goodnefs,  had 
not  taken  him  away  in  his  fins;  exhorting 
him  to  place  his  faith  and  confidence  in  jefu? 
ChriiT:,  (and' not  in  his- own  works)  for  that 
it  was  through  and  by  him  that  he  mu!i  be 
fiived;  for  unlefs  he  was  waflied  clean  in  his 
blood,  he  could  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  for  no  unclean  thing  could  enter 
there;  after  fome  furtlier  pious  chi IlVian  dif- 
courfe,.  the  minifier  and  all  who  were  pre- 
fent,  went  to  prayers  with  him,  and  then  left 
him  to  take  fome  repofe. 

The  next  day  but  one,,  this  worthy  divine 
vifited  him  again,  and  enquired  how  He  tvas : 
to  which  he  replied,  he  was  much  eafier  in 
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“ his  mind,  but  abhorred  himfelf  for  his  fins, 
and  could  tear  himfelf  to  pieces  that  he  had 
not  had  a fenfe  of  them  before.” 

Many  other  times  was  he  vifited  by  this 
clergyman,  who  in  all  his  vifits  inftrudled  and 
exhorted  him  by  religious  converfation  to 
amendment  of  life  and  faith  in  Chrift  Jefus. 

But  in  about  a fortnight’s  time  he  was  feiz- 
ed  with  a very  violent  fever,  fo  that  his  life 
was  defpaired  of,  at  which  time  the  heinouf- 
nefs  of  his  fins  overwhelmed  him  with  horror, 
fo  that  he  was  continually  begging  every  per- 
fon  who  came  into  the  room,  to  pray  with 
and  for, him  ; but  during  all  the  continuance 
of  his  fever,  (though  he  was  fometimes  light- 
headed) yet  he  never  faw  any  thing  of  what 
he  had  clone  before,  which  makes  it  more 
probable  that  it  did  not  then  proceed  from  the 
force  of  a difordered  imagination  ; for  if  it 
had,  it  is  certain  that  fomething  of  the  fame 
nature  would  have  happened  during  his  fever, 
more  efpecially  as  his  whole  mind  and  thoughts 
had  been  entirely  fixed  ever  fince  on  what  he 
then  faw. 

After  fome  time,  as  it  pleafed  God,  the 
violence  of  the  fever  abated,  fo  that  be  has 
been  able  to  go  about  and  work  at  his  bufi- 
nefs,  though  he  ftill  continues  in  a weak  con- 
dition. 

He  has  ever  fince  lived  a regular,  fober, 
chriftian  life  fiiunning  all  loofe  and  unprofit- 
able company,  not  being  able  to  hear  any 
prophane  difcourfe  or  oaths  from  the  mouths 
of  others,  without  the  greateft  uneafinefs^ 
and  even  reproving  them  for  it ; he  daily 
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bewails  his  former  courfe  of  life,  and  frequent- 
ly applies  to  God  in  prayer,  being  never  fo 
■eafy  as  when  he  is  engaged  in  fome  religious 
duty  or  converfation ; he  cannot  yet  fpeak, 
(though  he  has  repeated  it  fo  many  times)  of 
thofe  dreadful  things  he  faw,  without  being 
deeply  affected  ; but  declares  he  is  ready  and 
willing  to  die  with  pleafure,  whenever  God 
is  pleafed  to  appoint,  as  he  has  a ftrong  pef- 
fuafion  of  his  being  made  happy  hereafter, 
through  the  merits  o-f  our  Saviour  Jefus 
Chrift, 

Witnefs  to  the  above  fadfs,  Permenia  Brew- 
er, No.  i8,  Prince’s-ftreet,  Cavendifh-fquare. 

William  Mumford,  Honey-fuckle  Court, 
near  White-crofs  Street. 

Sibley,  backfeller,  No.  Brlck-Ianc^ 
Spital-fields* 


A remarhahh  Narrative^  of  the  Apparhian  of  a 
young  Gentle^d/oman  to  her  Sweetheart  f taken 
doivn  in  Writing  from  the  young  MarC s own 
Ji^outh^  by  the  Efitor^  -whoy  from  the  young 
MarC s fober  Behavioury  believes  the  Account 
to  truef 

This  young  gentlewoman  lived  at  St,  Ive’s, 
in  Cornwall,  and  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  Sep- 
tember 1764 ; and  her  fweetheatt  was  the  fon 
. of  Mr.  Haine,  a very  reputable  butcher  and 
grazier,  at  Scar,  about  twenty  miles  from  Ply- 
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mCMlh*  The  mafch  was  not  approved  of  by 
the  young  woman’s  friends ; and,  during  her 
illnefs  they  would  not  fuffer  the  young  man 
to  come  to  fee  her,  though  fhe  greatly  defired 
to  fee  him.  About  the  time  of  her  illnefs, 
he  alfo  was  taken  fick  of  a fever,  and  confined 
to  his  room  ; fo  that  it  was  above  a month  af-  ^ 
ter  her  death,  before  fhe  made  her  firft  ap- 
pearance to  him  ; which  is  as  follows; 

After  I had  recovered  from  my  illneC^^  fays 
he,  I went  out  one  afternoon  on  my  father’s 
horfe  for  a little  airing  ; and,  returning  home 
juft 'at  dufk,  about  a mile  from  my  father’s 
houfe,  I faw  fomething,  as  on  horfeback,  pafs 
very  fwiftly  by  me ; which  fo  affrighted  my 
horfe,  that  he  flev^r  home  with  me  as  fall  as 
poifible,  and  I was  alfo  much  affrighted.  A 
iliort  time  after  this  fhe  appeared  again  to  me, 
and  then  I knew  her ; and  what  is  remark- 
able, when  I was  on  horfeback,  flie  appeared 
on  horfeback ; and  when  I was  on  foot,  (lie 
appeared  fo  too;  and  her  appearances  to  me 
were  fo  frequent,  that  fhe  became  quite  fami- 
liar, and  I had  no  fear  at  all  on  feeing  her ; 
which  fhe  never  failed  to  do  if  I was  abroad  ; 
but  fhe  never  appeared  to  me  in  my  father’s 
houfe. 

ft  was  above  a month  before  I had  any 
power  given  me  to  fpeak  to  her,  although  I 
thought  to  do  it  from  time  to  time,  but  could 
iK>t  fpeak  ; though  fhe  gave  me  all  the  oppor- 
tunity fhe  could,  by  walking  often  by  my  fide, 
or  very  near  me.  This  was  a great  trouble 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  her  ; and  it  began  to  bring  , 
a great  weaknefs  upoir  me.^ 

I ro- 
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I related  the  thing  to  niy  father  and  motheFj 
and  feme  others  ; bnt  they,  not  believing  my 
relation,  gave  little  heed  to  what  I faid,  and 
Thought  it  was  only  phrenzy  ; tilb  the  follow- 
ing cifcwmftance  happened,  which  was  about 
a week  before  God  gave  me  power  to  fpeak 
to  her. 

My  father  and  mother  ufed  to  go  to  a place* 
of  worfhip  belonging  to  Mr.  Wefley,  about 
a mile  off ; and  one  evening  about  this  time,, 
I went  with  them  to  light  them  home,  as  I 
often  did,  with  a large  lanthern  and  candle, 
and  coming  home  along  the  high  road,  ihe 
appeared  to  me  as  ufual ; I faid  to  my  father, 
Now,  don’t  you  fee  her  ? there,  there  fhe  is ! 
and  at  the  very  moment  I fpoke,  the  lanthern 
was  twifted  violently  out  of  my  hand,  and 
flung  to  a confiderable  diflance  from  me, 
the  ring  of  it  remaining  in  my  hand  ; my  fa- 
ther and  mother,  were  now  both  fomewhat 
affrighted  at  this,  and  began  to  believe  what 
I had  fo  often  related  to  them  of  the  appari- 
tion, that  there  was  fome  truth  in  it*  A 
do6lor,  who  attended  me  in  my  illnefs,  to 
whom  I had  alfb  related  the  ftory,  urged  me 
by  all  means  to  fpeak  to  her,  telling  me  what 
words  to  ufe  ; and  faid,  it  might  be  of  bad 
confequence,  if  I negle6ted  it  longer, 

A few  nights  after  this,  as  I was  fitting  in 
my  father’s  houfe,  it  was  ftrongly  irnpreffed 
ppoa  my  mind  to  go  out  that  night,  and  with 
God’s  leave  to  fpeak  to  her.  Accordingly, 
about  ten  o’clock,  I went  out  with  all  the  cour 
rage  imaginable,  and  |he  appeared  tq  me  as 
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ufual ; and  I faid  to  her.  In  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jefus,  why  do  you  thus  trouble  me  ! 
and  I was  going  to  lay  hold  on  her  arm.  She 
fhrunk  back,  and  faid,  do  not  touch  me,  I am 
as  cold  as  clay ; fhe  fpoke  out,  and  blamed  me 
for  not  fpeaking  to  her  fooner  ; and  faid,  that 
this  was  the  very  laft  night  of  her  liberty  to 
appear  to  me  ; and  had  you  not  fpoken  to  me 
now,  faid  fhe,  I fliould  have  had  power  to  ds> 
you  fome  mifchief.  Then  fhe  related  to  me 
what  fhe  had  to  fay  about  her  family,  who  had 
cruelly  hindied  her  from  feeing-  fome  of  her 
dear  relations."^  After  telling  me  but  her 
whole  mind,  fhe  gave  me  plain  diredlions 
concerning  herfelf.  We  conveffed  together 
near  two  hours,  till  twelve  o’clock  ; and  I 
promifed,  if  poffible  to  fulfill  all  her  inflruc- 
tions.  Accordingly, 

I fet  out  early  next  morning,  rode  near 
fifty  mile^,  to  different  parts,  fulfilled  all  her 
commands,  and  got  back  fafe  to  my  father’s 
houfe.  She  appointed  me  to  meet  her  that 
night,  if  I had  done  my  bufinefs  before  twelve^ 
at  the  church  door  where  fhe  was  buried  this 
was  about  two  miles  from  my  father’s  houfe. 
She  met  me  at  the  church  porch,  expreffed  her 
entire  approbation  of  all  that  I had  done,  fay- 
ing,  fhe  fhould  now  be  at  reft,  and  would 
trouble  me  no  more. 

* This  young  lady  lived  and  died  with  her  relations,  who 
having  moll  of  her  property  in  their  hands,  concealed  her 
ficknefs  from  her  friends  : their  not  being  fuffered  to  villt 
her,  was  luppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  her  dif^uiet,  and  of 
Mr.  Haine’s  conference  with  her. 
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After  a fhort  dlfcourfe,  which  fhe  charged 
me  never  to  divulge,  fhe  faid.  My  time  is 
nearly  expired,  follow  me  into  the  church. 
The  door  opening,  flie  entered  the  church, 
which  was  illuminated  with  the  moft  glori- 
ous light ; and  my  hearing  the  moft  foft  and 
heavenly  mufic  betokened  her  happinefs.  She 
bid  me  take  notice  when  the  mufic  began"  to 
eeafe,  to  go  then  out  of  the  church’;,  which  I 
did  ; and  being  very  glad  that  all  my  troable 
in  this  affair  was  ended,  I haftened  away  and 
faw  her  no  more. 

J.  H A I N E, 


Apparition  of  Mr ^ Thomkins  to  the  Rev*  Mi\ 
Warren* 

Mr.  John  Warren,  minifler  of  Hatfield- 
Broad- oak,  in  Effex,  a worthy  and  pious  man,' 
being  one  day  in  his  garden  reading  Bunyan’s 
Publican  and  Pharifee,  was  accoAed  by  a 
neighbour,  as  he  thought,  who  entered  into 
difzourfe  with  him  upon  the  words  Shalt 
man  be  more  righteous  than  his  Maker  r” 
Mr.  Warren’s  difcourfe  in  general  ran  upon 
the  promifes,  while  Mr.  Thomkins,  his 
neighbour,  as  he  imagined  he  was  difcourfing 
with,  chiefly  urged  the  threatenings  of  God.' 
For  a while  they  difcourfed  in  this  fort,  till 
Mr.  W arren’s  fervant  came  and  informed  him 
K 6 the 
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tTie  dinner  w^s  ready,  and  miftrefs  waited  for 
him : comman  civility  ma<le  him  alk  his 
neighbour  Thomkins  to  come  in  with  him 
and  eat  fome  dinner,  which  the  latter,  with 
tears  now  flanding  in  his  eyes,  refufed,  faying. 
My  time  is  come,  and  I mull  away.”  Mr. 
Warren  thought  it  very  odd,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  expollulate  with  his  friend  Thompkins, 
when  the  fervant  repeated  the  meffage,  urging 
that  a neighbour  hadfent  for  him  to  go  imme- 
diately upon  occafion  of  life  and  death.  Mr. 
Warren  withdrawing  towards  the  houfe,  fiill 
held  up  the  difcourfe  upon  the  former  fubjedl, 
comforting  hi«  friend  till  he  arrived  at  the 
door,  when  entering  firll,  he  left  the  door 
open  that  Mr.  Thompkins  might  come  in  ; 
but  nobody  coming  in,  he  went  dire611y  and 
fought  him  all  over  his  garden,  but  found  him. 
not,  which  much  dillurbed  his  mind  then, 
and  much  more  foon  afterwards,  when  he 
found  that  his  neighbour  and  friend  Thomp- 
kins was  juft  expired,  and  had  not  been  out 
of  his  houfe,  according  , to  every  tefliniony, 
4hat  day.  Mr.  Warren’s  fervant  tehi&ed  fee- 
jog  her  mafter  in  converfation  with  a perfon,  in 
the  garden,  and  telling  her  miftrefs  fo,  fhe 
wandered  Ihe  had  feen  nobody  go  through, 
the  houfe,  as  there  was  no  other  way.  into  the 
garden.  Mr.  Warren,  a pious  and  fenfible 
divine  often  relates  this  to  Mr.  Goodman, 
who  recites  it  in  his  Winter-evening  Confer- 
ences between  Neighbours.^ 

■ Lord  \ 
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Lord  Mohwi^ s appearance  to  his  Jldyirefs  on 
the  Ahornhig  he  was  murdered* 

Lord  Mohun  was  a fafhionable  young  gen- 
tlemanj  in  the  days  of  king  Charles'the  Firft^ 
According  to  the  cuftom  of  that  time,  his' 
fenfe  of  honour  led  him  to  refent,  in  a ferious 
manner,  an  affront,  which  had  produced  a 
quarrel  betv/een  him  and  a perfon  of  the  firft 
quality,  though  a foreigner,  in  this  kingdom* 
By  appointment  they  met  in  Chelfea  fields^ 
near  a place  called  Ebery-Farm,  and  where 
Lord  Mohun  was  killed,  but  not  without  fuf- 
picions  of  foul  play. 

At  the  fame  time  Lord  Mohun  kept  com- 
pany v/ith  a certain  lady  whom  he  entertain- 
ed in  genteel  lodgings  in  James- ftreet,  Co- 
vent-Garden.  Lord  Mohun  was  murdered 
about  lO  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; and  at  that 
very  time,  his  mihrefs  being  in  bed,  faw  him 
come  to  her  bedfide,  draw  the  curtains,  look 
upon  her  and  go  away  : fhe  called  after  him,, 
but  received  no  anfwer  ; fhe  then  rung  for 
her  maid,  afked  her  for  Lord  Mohun,  but 
the  woman  replied,  fhe  did  not  fee  him,  and 
had  the  key  of  the  chamber  door  in  her  pocket* 
This  account  was  attefted  by  the  lady  and  her 
maid,  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  relates  it  in  his 
Mifcellanies. 

About  the  fame  time,  Mr.  Brown,  brother- 
in-law  to  Lord  Coningfby,  difcovered  his  be- 
ing murdered  to  feveral  of  hrs  friends.i 

Mr*. 
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Mr.  Glanvil  relates,  that  his  apparition 
was  feen  by  his  filler  and  her  maid,  then 
dwelling  in  Fleet-ftreet,  at  the  very  hour 
and  minute  he  was  killed,  in  Hereford- 
fiiire,  which  happened  in  1692.  This  cir- 
^umftance  was  much  talked  of  at  that  time. 
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CONTAINING  A CLEAR  DISPLAY  QF  THE 
WORLD  OF  SPIRITS,  SHEWING,  THAT 
THEIR  YISITB  ARE  PROVIDENTIAL  AD- 
MONITIONS FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OF 
OUR  LIVES^  SOMETIMES  THE  MOST  GLO- 
RIOUS, AND  SOMETIMES  THE  MOST 
DREADFUL  THAT  THE  HUMAN  SENSES 
HAVE  BEEN  WITNESS  OF  ; NOT  ONLY  IN 
THE  VISIONS  OF  THE  NIGHT,  BUT  WAK- 
ING, AND  IN  THE  OPEN  FIELDS;  AND 
THAT  GREAT  AND  WONDERFUL  SECRETS 
BOTH  OF  THIS  WORLD,  AND  OF  THAT 
Ta  COME,  HAVE  BEEN  REVEALED  TO  US 
ftROM  THEM. 
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CHAP.  1. 


Jjpparition^  Jhewing  a Pedlar  wJoere  a targe  Sum 
of  Money  was  depofted,  — Of  a Corpfe  to 
Suphen^  f Sphalfields.  -r-  Remarkable 
Ptarrativ^  of  a young  Man  being  federal  times 
vfiud  by  bis  fweet-hcarty  after  her  deceafe^ 


Accmni  of  Apparition^  which  appeared  to  a 
Pedlar^  difcaverlng  where  an  Immenfe  Sum  of 
Money  was  hid^ 

There  was  a pedlar,  as  is  generally  re- 
ported through  Suffolk,  who  ufed  to  tra- 
vel about  the  country  with  his  pack,  but  kept 
a chamber  or  warehoufe  in  the  market-town, 
for  the  difpofmg  and  laying  up  fome  goods, 
which  he  had  there,  and  which  were  too 
many  at  a time  to  carry  them  all  about  with 
him. 

It  happened  that  this  man  having  been 
abroad  late,  and  coming  home  with  his  pack, 
fat  hijnfeJ.f  down  upon  a ftile,  refting  his  pack 

at 
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at  the  fame  time  for  his  eafe ; while^  he  fat 
here,  there  came  up  to  him  a ghoft,  in  the 
appearance  of  a woman  in  a white  fhroud  ; 
fhe  came  up  to  him  with  a fmiling  counte-  ^ 
nance,  and  when  Ihe  difcovered  herfelf,  fhe 
ftepped  backward,  and  holding  up  a fme  white 
hand,  beckoned  him  with  a finger  to  follow 
her. 

The  Pedlar,  frighted  as  he  v/as,  immedi- 
ately  followed  the  apparition  ; which  led  him 
in  this  manner,  going  backward,  and  beck- 
onino^  with  her  hand,  over  two  or  three  fields, 
till  it  came  to  a particular  place,  where  there 
lay  a great  ftone,  and  there  giving  a flarnp 
with  its  foot,  it  vanifhed. 

The  man  takes  the  hint,  marks  the  ftone, 
and  goes  home  to  carry  his  pack,  as  we 
ought  to  fuppofe,  and  comes  out  next  night 
with  a fpade  arid  pick-axe,  and  goes  to  work, 
to  dig  a great  pit  in  the  earth. 

He  had  not  dug  far,  before  he  found  a largp 
cheft  ; I fay  large,  for  it  could  not  be  a ftiiaii 
one  by  what  you  fhaJl  hear  prefcntly. 

He  doubied  his  diligence  when  he  came  to 
the  cheft,  and  with  great  labour  at  length  got 
it  out  of  the  place ; and  we  may  fuppofe  was 
not  long  before  he  found  means  to  fpiit  it 
open,  in  order  to  fee  the  contents  5 for  he 
found  it  yery  heavy  wdien  he  laboured  to  get 
it  out. 

In  a 'word,  he  found  the  cheft  full  of  ftlver, 
that  is  to  fay,  full  of  money  ; then  keeping*  his 
own  council,  he  took  care  to  depofit  it  fo, 
that  by  little  and  little,  he  got  the  money  all 

fafe 


fafe  home,  and  after  that  carried  the  cheft 
home  alfo. 

W hat  the  fum  was  that  he  found  here,  the 
ftory  was  not  particular  in  ; but  it  feems  that 
the  bulk  was  fuch,  that  the  pedlar  thought  fit 
to  leave  ofF  his  travelling  about  the  country 
as  a pedlar,  takes  a houfe  in  town,  furiiifhes 
himfelf  a iliop,  and  becomes  a fettled  inhabi- 
tant and  fhopkeeper. 

During  his  appearance  in  this  figure,  it  hap- 
pened that  the  parilh  church  being  exceeding 
old  and  out  of  repair,  the  parifliioners  (whe- 
ther by  order  of  the  diocefan,  upon  a vifita- 
tion,  or  by  the  voluntary  a£t  and  deed  of 
tliemfelves  the  parilhioners,  I know  not)  re- 
folved  to  repair  the  church. 

In  order  to  furnifh  the  needful  fums  for  this 
good  work,  they  call  a veftry,  and  propofe  a 
fubfcriptiori  of  the  inhabitants,  for  fupporting 
the  expence ; the  minifter  and  churchwardens 
go  about  from  houfe,  to  fee  what  the  charitable 
parilhioners  would  contribute,  and  among  the 
reft  they  at  length  came  to  the  pedlar’s,  and 
he  being  told  their  bufinefs,  defired  them  to 
walk  in. 

After  fome  difcourfe,  and  perhaps  treating 
his  neighbours,  he  alks  for  their  roll  or  fub- 
fcription  paper,  in  order  to  fubfcribe  ; look- 
ing over  the  roll,  he  fees  Sir  Thomas 

five  pounds,  another  gentleman  five  pounds, 
another  ten  pounds,  another  forty  fhillings, 
and  fo  on  $ come,  fays  he,  give  a poor  pedlar 
the  pen  and  ink  ; will  your  gentry  fubfcribe 
no  more  than  that  ? he  then  took  the  pen  and 
fubfcribed  five  and  twenty  p6unds. 


Some 
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Some  time  after  this,  having  occafion  to 
make  a hatch  to  his  fhop  door,  as  in  the  coun- 
try is  very  frequent,  it  happened  that  fending 
for  a workman  to  make  this  hatch,  and  look- 
ing about  his  old  lumber,  he  found  nothing 
fo  proper  as  the  old  cheft  that  the  money  was 
found  in,  and  accordingly  a hatch  was  made 
of  it, 

A while  after  this,  as  the  pedlar  was  fitting 
in  his  fiiop,  he  obferved  an  ancient  gentleman 
that  lived  in  the  town,  and  who  had  the  re- 
putation of  a fcholar,  and  particularly  of 
a great  antiquarian,  ftand  poring  very  ear- 
neftly,  with  his  fpe6tacles  on,  upon  his  new 
hatch ; this  brought  the  pedlar  to  the  door, 
who  after  waiting  a good  while,  to  fee  what 
it  was  the  old  gentleman  had  difeovered,  at  lafl 
alked  him  what  it  was  he  found  upon  his 
new  hatch,  that  was  worth  fo  much  of  his 
notice. 

Truly,  neighbour,  fays  the  gentleman,  what 
I obferve  is  very  remarkable,  though  I can- 
not tell  the  meaning  of  it ; and  I fuppofe  it  is 
in  a chara6ler  that  you  cannot  eafily  read,  as 
well  as  a language  that  you  do  not  probaby 
underfland. 

The  pedlar  defired  that  he  would  read  it  to 
him. 

Why,  fays  the  old  gentleman,  you  do  not 
underhand  it,  when  I have  read  it. 

But,  Sir,  fays  the  pedlar,  can  you  not  tell 
the  meaning  of  it  in  Englifh. 

Why,  fays  the  old  gentleman,  it  is  the  old 

Saxon 
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Saxon  EnglKh,  in  the  ancient  Gothic  charac^- 
ter,  and  may  be  read  thus ; 

— Where  this  once  flood 
There  Hands  another,  twice  as  good. 

Hum  ! fays  the  pedJar,  that  is  old  Huff  in- 
deed ; what  can  that  fignify. 

Nay,  fays  the  old  gentleman,  that  I don’t 
know,  for  who  can  tell  v/here  this  flood  ? 

Ay,  Vt^ho  indeed?  fays  the  pedlar^  and,  if 
they  did,  what  can  it  mean  ? 

They  had  little  more  chat  of  that  kind  ; 
but  in  fhort,  the  pedlar  got  rid  of  his  old  gen- 
tleman as  foon  as  he  could,  and  began  to  ru- 
minate upon  tlie  tiling : where  this  ilood,  why 
I know  well  enough  fays  he  to  himfelf,  where 
this  flood  ! I mufl  go  and  fee,  it  may  be  there 
is  fome  more  of  the  fame. 

But  then  he  argued,  Why  this  is  fo  many 
years  ago  (fix  or  feven  at  leafl,  it  feems)  and 
if  it  was  a ghofl  or  fpirit  fhewed  me  it,  I war- 
rant fhe  has  fhewed  fcmebody  elfe  the  way  to 
the  reft  : indeed  I did  not  deferve  it,  that  I 
did  not  look  farther  when  I w^as  at  it,  tc  be 
fure  it  is  gone  by  this  time. 

Well,  the  man  went  how^ever ; indeed  his 
wife  drove  him  out  almoft  ; go,  try,  fays  fne, 
you  can  but  come  without  it. 

He  goes,  and  found  the  place  in  general, 
..but  could  not  diftinguifii  the  particular  fpoiy 
w^hich  was  levelled  partly  by  himfelf  when  he 
filled  up  the  hole  again,  and  partly  grown  up 
with  grafs  and  weeds ; fo  he  came  bacj^  again, 
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and  told  his  wife^  he  could  not  puiKSlually 
find  the  place,  fo  as  to  be  particular  enough 
to  go  to  work. 

Well,  fays  his  wife,  go  in  the  night;  I 
warrant  you  the  good  devil,  that  fliewed  you 
the  firft  will  put  you  in  fome  way  to  find  the 
reft,  if  there  is  any  more. 

At  length,  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife’s  im- 
portunity away  he  went,  and  I think  they  fay 
his  wife  went  with  him:  being  come  to  the 
place,  the  apparition  appeared  to  them  again, 
and  fhewed  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  before^ 
the  very  fpot ; and  then  vaniflhed. 

In  jfhort,  the  man  went  to  work,  and  dig- 
ged a little  deeper  than  he  had  done  before, 
and  found  another  chefl:  or  coffer,  bound  about 
with  iron,  not  fo  big  as  the  other,  but  richer ; 
for  as  the  firff  was  full  of  filver,  fo  this  was 
f&ll  of  gold. 

They  carried  it  home  with  joy  enough,  as  you 
may  fuppofe,  and  opening  it,  found  (as  above) 
a very  great  treafure.  Fame  has  not  handed 
down  the  fum  ; but  foinething  may  be  gueffed 
at  by  the  latter  part  of  the  ftory,  which  is 
thus : 

It  feems  all  this  while  the  repair  of  the 
church  (mentioned  before)  went  on  but  lk>w- 
ly ; according  to  the  old  faying,  it  was  church 
v/ork;  and  a veftry  being  called  upon,  the 
pedlar,  (who  was  prefent,  among  the  reft  of 
his  neighbours)  took  occafion  to  complain, 
that  he  thought  that  bufinefs  was  not  honeftly 
managed  ; that  it  was  indeed  like  church^ work, 
carried  on  heavily. 
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Some  of  the  gentlemen  took  him  up  a lit- 
tle, and  told  him,  he  took  too  much  upon 
him,  that  it  was  none  of  his  afFair,  that  he 
was  not  in  trull  for  the  work,  that  they  to 
whom  it  w^'as  committed  knew  their  bufinefs,* 
and  that  he  Ihould  let  it  alone,  and  mind  his 
fhop. 

He  anfwered,  it  was  true,  that  he  was  not 
trulled  with  it,  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been 
finilhed  before  now ; and  that  he  had  a right  to 
complain,  becaufe  he  paid  to  it  as  well  as  other 
people  : adding,  that  if  they  did  not  difpatch, 
he  would  complain  to  the  bilhop  and  obtain 
another  vlfitation. 

This  alarmed  the  people  intrulled,  fo  that 
they  gave  him  good  words,  and  told  him,  the 
truth  v/as,  the  parilh  Hock  was  almoll  gone, 
and  that  they  had  no  money  to  go  on,  till 
the  gentlemen  would  come  to  a fecond  col- 
leftion. 

Say  you  fo  ? fays  the  pedlar ; there  may  be 
fome  leafon  in  that : you  cannot  go  on  indeed 
without  money  ; but  pray  how  much  do  you 
want  ? 

They  told  him  it  would  coll  near  two  hun- 
dred pounds  more,  to  finilh  it,  and  do  but  in- 
differently neither ; for  the  roof  wanted  to 
be  taken  off,  and  they  feared  the  timber  w^as 
rotten,  and  would  require  fo  much  addition, 
they  were  afraid  to  look  into  it. 

In  a word,  he  bid  the  churchwarden,  call  a 
veflry  upon  that  particular  affair,  and  he  would 
put  them  into  -a  way  to  finifh  it. 

A veflry  was  called  ; the  pedlar  told  them, 
that  feeing  they  were  poor,  and  could  not 

raife 
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ralfe  money  to  go  on  with  it,  they  fhould  leave 
it  with  him,  and  he  would  finifh  it. 

Accordingly  he  took  the  work  upon  him- 
felf,  laid  out  near  a thoufand  pounds,  and  al- 
moft  new-built  the  church ; in  memory  of 
which,  on  the  glafs  windows,  there  hands 
the  figure  of  the  pedlar  and  his  pack,  and  there 
is  alfo  the  apparition  beckoning  to  him,  to 
come  to  the  place  where  he  found  the  money* 


Jpparition  of  a Corpfe  to  Mrs.  Stephens^  of 
Booth fireety  Spit al- fields. 

About  the  year  i6ii,  there  lived  in  Spltal- 
fields,  one  Mrs.  Anne  Stephens,  a perfon  at 
that  time  well  known  and  refpe£ted,  for  her 
great  dealings  with  the  mercers  on  Ludgate- 
Hill.  This  perfon  fitting  one  evening  in  her 
houfe. alone,  and  mufing  upon  bufinefs,  hap- 
pened by  accident  to  look  behind  her, 
when,  to  her  great  furprife,  Ihe  faw,  as  it 
were,  a dead  corpfe,  as  Ihe  thought,  laying 
extended  upon  the  floor,  juft  as  a dead  body 
fhould  be,  excepting  that  the  foot  of  one  leg 
was  fixed  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  in  bed,  when 
one  lies  with  one  knee  up  ; fhe  looked  at  i 
a while,  and  by  degrees  withdrew  her  eyes 
from  fo  unpleafing  an  obje6l : however,  a 

ftrange 
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firange  kind  of  air  of  cnrlofity  foon  overcame 
her  fears,  and  fhe  ventured  a fecond  time  to 
look  that  way,  and  faw  it  for  a confiderable 
time  longer  fixed  as  before,  but  yet  fhe  durft 
not  ftir  from  her  feat.  She  again  turned  from 
the  horrible  and  melancholy  fpe6tacle,  and  re- 
fuming courage,  after  a little  refle6lion,  got 
up  with  a defign  to  afcertain  herfelf  of  the 
reality  of  the  vifion,  by  going  nearer  to  it ; but 
lo  ! it  was  vanifhed  ! 

This  extraordinary  fight  proved  a very  good  • 
admonition  tocher  ; for,  taking  it  for  a warn- 
ing of  her  approaching  diffolution,  fhe,  from 
that  hour  begun  to  fettle  her  worldly  affairs, 
and  had  juft  time  to  fee  them  in  a regular 
pofture,  when  flie  was  taken  ill  of  a pleurify 
which  carried  her  off  in  feven  days. 

This  relation  is  taken  from  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  Mrs.  Ramell,  a moft  refpe6lable  wea- 
ver’s wife  at  Haggerftone,  and  fifter-in-law  to 
Mrs.  Stephens  of  Booth-ftreet. 


Story  of  David  Hunter Neat-herd  to  the 
Bijhop  of  Douin  and  Connor  at  Fort  more  in 
Ireland* 

David  Hunter,  neat-herd  at  the  Bifhop’s 
houfe  at  Portmore,  there  appeared  to  hiiii  one 
night,  carrying  a log  of  wood  into  the  dairy, 
an  old  woman,  which  amazed  him,  for  he 

knew 


knew  her  not ; but  the  fright  made  him  throw 
away  his  log  of  wood  and  run  into  the  houfe. 
The  next  night  flie  appeared  again  to  him, 
and  he  could  not  chufe  but  follow  her  all 
night ; and  fo  almofl  every  night  for  near  three 
quarters  of  a year.  Whenever  Ihe  came,  he 
muft  go  with  her  through  the  woods  a,t  a good 
round  rate;  and  the  poor  fellow  looked  as  if 
he  was  bewitched  and  travelled  olF  his  legs* 
And  when  in  bed  with  his  wife,  if  fhe  ap- 
peared, he  muft  rife  and  go.  And  becaufe  his 
wife  could  not  hold  him  in  his  bed,  fhe  would 
go  too  and  walk  after  him  till  day,  though  fhe 
fee  nothing ; but  his  little  dog  was  fo  well  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  apparition,  that  he  would 
follow  her  as  well  as  his  mafter.  If  a tree  ftood 
in  her  walk,  he  obferved  her  always  to  go 
through  it.  . In  all  this  while*  fhe  fpajee  not. 

But  one  day  the  faid  David  going  over  a 
hedge,  into  the  highway,  fhe  came  juft  againft 
him,  and  he  cried  out,  Lord  blefs  me, 
would  I was  dead  ; fhall  I never  be  deliver- 
ed  from  this  mifery  At  which,  and  the 
Lord  blefs  me  too,  fays  fhe,  it  was  very 
happy  you  fpoke  firft,  for  till  then,  I had  no 
power  to  fpeak,  though  I have  followed  you  fo 

long.  My  name,  fays  fhe,  is  Margaret , 

I lived  here  before  the  war,  and  had  one  fon 
by  my  hufbaiid  : when  he  died  I married  a 
foldier,  by  whom  I had  feveral  children, 
which  that  former  fon  maintained,  elfe  we 
muft  have  all  ftarved.  He  lives  beyond  the 
Baun-water,  pray  go  to  him,  and  bid  him  dig 
under  fuch  a hearth,  and  there  he  fhall  find 
twenty-eight  fhillings.  Let  him  pay  what  I 
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owe  in  fucli  a place,  and  the  reft  to  the  charge 
unpaid  at  my  funeral ; and  go  to  my  fon 
that  lives  here,  which  I had  by  my  latter  huf- 
band,  and  tell  him  that  he  lives  a wicked  and 
a diffblute  life,  and  is  very  unnatural  and  un- 
grateful to  his  brother  that  maintained  him  ; 
and  if  he  does  not  mend  his  life,  God  Al- 
mighty will  deftroy  him. 

David  Hunter  told  her  he  never  knew  her. 
No,  fays  Ihe,  I died  feven  years  before  you 
came  into  the  country  ; but  for  all  that,  if  he 
would  do  her  meflage,  £he  would  never  hurt 
him.  But  he  deferred  doing  as  the  apparition 
bid  him,  and  flie  appeared  the  night  after  as 
he  lay  in  bed,  and  ft  ruck  him  on  the  fhoulder 
very  hard  ; at  which  he  cried  out,  and  allied 
her  if  fhe  did  not  promife  ftie  would  not  hurt 
him  ? She  faid,  that  was  if  he  did  her  melTage  , 
if  not,  fhe  would  kill  him.  He  told  her,  he 
could  not  go  now,  by  reafon  the  waters  were 
out.  She  faid,  fhe  was  content  he  ftiould  ftay 
till  they  were  abated  ; but  charged  him  after- 
wards not  to  fail  her.  So  he  did  her  errand, 
and  afterwards  fhe  appeared  and  gave  him 
thanks.  For  now,  faid  fhe,  I fliall  be  at  reft, 
therefore  pray  you  lift  me  up  from  ground, 
and  1 will  trouble  you  no  more.  So  David 
Hunter  lifted  her  up  from  the  ground,  and, 
as  he  faid,  we  felt  juft  like  a bag  of  feathers 
in  his  arms.  So  fthe  vaniftied,  and  he  heard 
moft  delicate  mufic  as  ftie  went  olF,  over 
his  head,  and  he  never  was  more  troubled. 

This  account  the  poor  fellow  gave  us  every 
day  as  the  apparition  fpoke  to  him ; and  my 
Lady  Conway  came  to  Portmore,  where  fhe 
- ^ talked 
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aikecl  the  fellow  the  fame  quftion^  and  many- 
more,  This  I know  to  be  true,  being  all  the 
wdiile  with  my  Lord  of  Down,  and  the  fellow 
a poor  neat-herd  there. 


THOMAS  ALCOCK. 


An  authentic  though  Jlrange  Relation.^  of  one  M)\ 
Booty ^ a very  avaricious  worldly-minded  Ma  ^ 
whoje  Appearance  was  feen  going  up  into 
burning  Mountain  ; with  fome  Remarks^ 


E:<trabJed  from  Captain  Spinkses  fournaf  and 
alfo  the  Court  of  K*  B*  Records.  \_See 
Mr.  Wefefs  Arminian  ABagazine^for  Janu- 
ary, VoL  VL] 


Captain  Barnaby,  Cap,  Briftow,  and  Capt, 
Brewer,  failed  together  for  the  ifland  of  Lu~ 
fara,  and  came  to  anchor  there,  and  all  went 
on  fhore,  in  order  to  fhoot  Curliews  (a  large 
bird)  on  Mount  Strombolo,  alfo  Mr.  Bell,  a 
merchant  of  Wentworth.  While  there,  we 
faw  (fay  they)  two  men  running  with  great 
L 2 fwift- 
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fwiftiiefs . and  Captain  Barnaby  cried  out, 
“ Lora  bleft  me  ! the  foremoft  man  is  Mr. 
Booty,  my  near  neighbour  in  London  he 
had  on  grey  clothes,  with  cloth  buttons  of 
the  fame  : the  other  was  in  black  ; they  both 
ran  ftraight  into  the  burning  mountain  ; aud 
and  at  that  inftant  there  was  fuch  a hideous 
noife  as  made  us  all  to  fhudder.  And  when 
we  came  on  board,  we  wrote  it  down  on  our 
journal,  both  the  day  and  the  hour,  which 
was  May  the  6th,  but  no  date  of  the  year 
mentioned. 

We  fet  fail  again,  and  came  to  Gravefend 
the  Odlober  following.  Captain  Barnaby  went 
on  (hoi  e,  was*  met  by  his  friend,  who  welcom- 
ed him  home.  After  fome  fhort  difcourfe, 
Mr.  Barnaby’s  wife  faid,  I can  tell  you 
fome  news  ; Old  Booty  is  dead.”  — That 
we  all  know,”  fays  he,  for  we  faw  him 
run  into  hell,”  meaning  the  burning  moun- 
tain, which  fo  much  refembles  that  horrid 
place.  This  faying  coming  to  Mrs.  Booty’s 
cars,  fhe  entered  an  a6tion  againft  Capt.  Bar- 
naby, of  loool.  damages,  for  fcandal,  and  it 
was  tried  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench. 
The  three  captains,  Mr.  Bell,  and  all  the  fea- 
men  were  there  and  gave  oath  they  all  faw  him 
run,  or  was  driven  into  the  burning  mountain, 
mentioning  his  coat  and  buttons,  which  was 
produced  in  court ; alfo  the  time  of  his  death, 
which-,  by  thofe  that  were  with  him  at  that 
time,  anfwered  exadly  to  every  thing  as  en- 
tered in  their  journal.  When  all  were  heard 
on  all  fides,  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  fummed 

tip 


\ip  the  evidence,  faying,  that  two  or  three 
perfons  might  be  miftaken,  but  we  cannot 
fuppofe  that  above  thirty  were.”  So  the 
verdidl  was  given  for  the  defendant. 

This  circumftance  happened  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  the  Second* 
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CHAP.  II. 


Remarkable  Irjiances  of  Perfons  who  have  ap^- 
p eared  to  their  Friends ^ when  they  have  been 
in  great  Danger^  and  fometimes  jiijl  expiring^ 


Of  a Lady  in  Virginia  freetj  who  faw  her 
Hujband  when  he  was  in  Danger  at  Sea% 

A Certain  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  going 
out  of  her  chamber  into  a clofet  in  the 
adjoining  room,  faw  her  hufband  walking 

along  in  the  room  before  her : Ihe  immediate- 
ly comes  down  in  great  furprife,  tells  the  fa- 
mily ihe  had  feen  her  huiband^  and  ihe  was 
fure  it  was  he  ; though  at  the  fame  time  ihe 
knew  her  huiband  (who  was  the  commander 
of  a ihip)  was  at  fea,  on  a voyage  to  or  from 
the  Capes  of  Virgkiia, 

The  family  takes  the  alarm,  and  tells  her, 
that,  to  be  fure,  her  hufband  was  dead,  and 
that  ihe  ih.ould  be  fure  to  fet  down  the  day  of 
the  month,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  • and  it 

was 
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was  ten  thoufar^  to  one  but  flie  iliould  find 
that  he  died  that  very  moinentj  or  as  near  as 
could  be  found  out. 

About  two  months  after,  her  huiband  comes 
home  very  v/ell,  but  had  an  accident  beiel  him 
in  his  voyage,  viz.  that  idepping  into  tne  boat, 
or  out  of  the  boat,  he  fell  into  the  fea,  and 
Avas  in  danger  of  being  loft  ; and  this  theyxal™ 
culated  upon  to  be  as  near  the  time  as  they 
could  judge,  that  he  appeared  to  his  wife. 


Apparltioyi  of  Sir  "'John  Owen  to  his  Lady ^ to 
vjarn  her  from  her  extravagant  LVay  of  liv- 


Sir  John  Owen  Avas  a perfon  of  note,  and 
of  well-known  credit ; his  lady  and  one  of  her 
fons  lived  here  in  London  ; and  being  of  a gay 
difpofition,  and  given  to  live  high  and  expen- 
live,  it  was  thought  ihe  fpent  beyond  ¥/hat  the 
Knight  could  afford,  and  that  he  was  fenfible 
of  it,  and  uneafy  about  it.  She  had  a very 
good  houfe  in  London,  and  a country  houfe, 
or  lodgings  for  the  ffummer,  at  Hampftead, 
and  kept  a great  equipage  ; Jthe  confequence  of 
thefe  things  did  at  laft  prove,  that  Sir  John’s 
diflike  of  it  was  juftly  founded;  but  that’s 
by  the  bye 

It  happened  one  day,  the^Iady  being  at  her 
country  lodgings,  a perfon  well-dreffed,  ap- 

pearing 
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pearing  very  much  like  a gentleman,  came  to 
her  city  honfe,  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
alked  the  maid  if  there  were  any  lodgings  to 
he  let  there,  and  if  her  lady  was  at  home  ? 
the  maid  anfwered  no,  there  were  no  lodgings 
to  let  there;  and  fpeaking,  as  if  it  was  with 
fome  refentment,  lodgings ! fays  fhe,  no,  I 
think  not  ! my  lady  does  not  life  to  let  lodg- 
ings. Well,  but  fweetheart,  fays  he,  don’t 
be  difpleafed,  your  lady  has  had  fome  thoughts 
of  flaying  at  her  fummer  lodgings  all  the  win- 
ter, and  fo  would  difpofe  of  fome  apartments 
here  for  the  parliament  feafon  ; and  I am  di- 
rcfled  by  herfclf  to  look  upon  the  rooms,  and 
give  my  anfwer;  let  me  but  jufl  fee  them, 
child,  I fhall  do  you  no  harm  : fo  he  flepped 
in,  and  as  it  were  puihed  by  her,  going  into 
the  firfl  parlonr,  and  fat  down  in  an  eafy 
chair,  his  fervant  flaying  at  the  door  ; and  as 
the  maid  did  not  apprehend  any  mifchief,  flie 
went  in  after  him  ; for  he  did  not  look  like 
one  that  came  with  an  ill  defign,  or  to  rob 
the  houfe,  but  looked  like  a gentleman  that 
could  have  no  fuch  intent ; fo  I fay  flie  went 
in  after  flim. 

When  fhe  came  in,  he  rofe  up,  and  look- 
ing about  the  room,  he  found  fault  with  every 
thing  there,  even  the  furniture,  and  the  dif- 
pofition  of  it;  nothing  pleafed  him  but  this 
was  not  becaufe  they  were  not  good  enough 
for  him,  but  that  all  was  too  good,  and  too 
rich,  far  above  her  quality  that  owned  it ; and 
faid,  that  the  lady  did  not  know  what  flie  did, , 
that  it  was  an  expence  fhe  could  not  carry  on, 
and  her  eftate  would  not  fupport  it;  and 
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that  fuch  a way  of  living  would  bring  her 
and  all  the  family  to  ruin  and  beggary,  and 
the  like. 

By  and  by  flie  carried  him  into  another 
parlour,  and  there  he  found  fault  in  the  fame 
manner  : he  told  her,  he  was  furprifed  at  what 
her  lady  meant,  and  that  fhe  lived  at  fo  ex- 
travagant a rate  as  Sir  John’s  eflate  cbuld  ne- 
ver maintain,  but  would  run  him  into  debt 
and  ruin  him  ; and  fo  he  would  be  undone  by 
her  extravagance. 

Upon  this  the  maid  began  to  take  him  fhort 
a little,  and  told  him,  that  this  was  all  out  of 
the  way  to  what  he  came  about ; if  the  lodg- 
ings were  too  good  for  him,  that  was  his  bu- 
linefs  indeed,  but  elfe  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  her  lady’s  condudf,  and  how  fhe  pleafed 
to  furnifh  her  houfe  ; that  her  mafter  was  a 
gentleman  of  a great  eftate,  and  had  large 
plantations  in  Jamaica;  that  he  conftantly 
fupplied  her  lady  with  money  fufEcient  for  her 
fuppoit,  and  for  all  her  expences  ; and  Ihe 
“Wondered  he  fhould  trouble  himfelf  with  that 
which  Ihe  was  fure  was  none  of  his  bufinefs  : 
in  fhort,  the  girl  huffed  him,  and  afked  him 
what  it  was  to  him,  who  was  quite  a flranger, 
how  her  lady  lived  ? 

- However,  he  turns  to  the  maid,  and  fitting 
down  again,  calmly  entered  into  fome  difcourfe 
with  her  about  her  lady,  and  her  way  of  liv- 
ing, and  told  fo  many  of  the  fecrets  of  the 
family  to  her,  that  fhe  began  to  be  more  mild 
with  him,  and  perceived  that  he  knew  more 
of  the  family  than  fhe  thought,  he  had,  or  in- 
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cfeed  than  fhe  did  herfelf ; at  laid  the  girl  be- 
gan to  be  very  uneafy,  and  to  queftion  v/ith 
herfelf,  whether  it  was  not  her  mailer,  come 
over  incognito,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  difco- 
vered  himfeif. 

She  tried  feveral  times  to  learn  who  he 
was,  his  quality,  his  country,  his  name,  and 
how  ihe  might  fend  to  him ; but  he  always 
put  it  olF,  and  only  told  her  he  would  go  to 
Hamphead,  where  her  lady  lodged,  and  wait 
upon  her  lady  himfeif ; and  fo  treating  the  fer- 
vant  very  civilly,  and  thanking  her  for  Ihow- 
ing  him  the  houfe,  he  went  away  in  form, 
with  his  fervant  following  him,  fo  that  he  did 
not  vanilli  as  an  apparition. 

Yet  all  this  time  the  poor  girl  was  very  un- 
€afy ; llie  began  to  think  it  could  not  be  an 
ordinary  creature,  becaufe  he  gave  fuch  llrange 
and  particular  accounts  of  things  done  in  the 
family  ; fuch  as,  where  feveral  things  were 
depofited  that  belonged  to  the  family,  with 
feveral  circumftances  belonging  to  her  miftrefs, 
to  her  little  fon,  and  to  his  father  in  the  weft- 
Indies : and,  in  fhort,  faid  fome  things, 
which,  as  Ihe  imagined,  none  but  "the  devil 
could  tell  of ; ■which  by  the  way,  was  talking 
as  ignorant  people  talk  of  fuch  things  ; namely, 
that  If  any  thing  be  faid,  or  done,  out  of  the 
ordinary  way,  and  more  than  is  common  for 
men  to  talk  or  to  do,  they  will  immediately 
fay,  it  muft  be  the  devil. 

The  poor  girl  was  very  much  furprifed  at 
4jjis  gentleman’s  appearance,  and  more  fo  after 
'he  was  gone  than  before  ; for  he  did  not  give 
her  time  to  refle6t  upon  the  particulars  he  men- 
' tioned 
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tioned  to  her  ; but  relating  one  thing  after 
another,  file  had  enough  to  do  to  take  in  the 
heads  of  things  in  general. 

But  when  he  was  gone,  and  fhe  came  to 
reflect  and  compare  things  together,  fhe  began 
to  confider,  who  could  this  poffibiy  be  ? how 
could  he  know  fuch  and  fuch  things  ? how 
could  he  tell  vv^Iiofe  pidture  that  v/as  ? where 
my  miflrefs  had  fuch  a fait  of  curtains,  and 
fuch  a cabinet  ? Who  muft  he  be,  to  tell  me 
how  long  my  mafter  has  been  at  Jamaica  ; how 
much  his  eflate  is  there,  and  how  much  mo- 
ney he  has  fent  my  lady  over,  at  fuch  and 
fuch  times  ? This  muft  be  the  devil  in  my 
mafter’s  clothes ; fomething  muft  be  in  it  ; 
I’ll  go  to  my  lady,  and  let  her  know  it  all ; 
and  with  this  the  maid  gets  a woman,  that 
ufed  to  be  trufted  in  fuch  cafes,  to  look  after 
the  houfe,  and  away  fhe  goes  to  Hampftead 
to  her  miftrefs. 

I think  it  is  a part  of  the  ftory,  that  the  gen- 
tleman deftred  fhe  would  acquaint  her  miftrefs 
with  it ; that  fuch  aperfon  had  been  there,  and 
gave  her  fome  particular  tokens,  by  which  he 
faid  her  miftrefs  would  underftood  who  he  was  ; 
and  that  ftie  fhould  tell  her  what  he  faid,  that 
her  income  would  not  fupport  the  expences* 
fire  lived  at,  but  that  it  would  bring  her  to 
ruin,  and  ftie  would  be  undone  ; but  this  part 
I do  not  pofitively  remember  ; but  am  certain 
that  he  told  the  maid  it  would  be  fo. 

However,  the  poor  girl,  the  more  fhe  ru- 
minated upon  the  thing,  the  more  fhe  was 
alarmed  at  it : At  length?  away  ftie  went,  as 
I have  faid,  to  give  her  lady  an  account  of 
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what  had  happened ; and  fhe  was  the  mom 
eager  to  go,  becaufe  fhe  underftood  him,  that 
he  intended  to  wait  upon  her  himfelf,  to  talk 
about  the  lodgings,  and  fo  fhe  would  prepare 
her  lady  to  receive  him,  'and  to  confider  what 
kind  of  a man  it  muft  be,  that  file  might  not 
be  frighted  at  him  ; but  he  had  been  too  quick 
for  the  maid. 

When  ihe  came  to  Hampflead,  flie  found  her 
miftrefs  lying  upon  the  bedy  and  fovery  ill,  that 
they  at  firft  told  her  fbe  could  not  be  fpoke 
with.  Don’t  tell  me,  fays  Mary  (the  Lon- 
don maid),  I muft  fpeak  with  her,  and  will 
fpeak  with  her ; for  I have  extraordinary  buft- 
nefs  with  her.  What  extraordinary  buftnefs. 
can  you  have  ? fays  the  lady’s  woman,  in  a 
taunting  manner ; if  your  buftnefs  was  from 
the  devil,  you  can’t  fpeak  with  my  lady  juft 
xiow,  for  flie  is  very  ill,  and  laid  down  upon 
the  bed. 

From  the  devil,,  fays  Mary,  I don’t  know 
but  it  may,  and  I believe  it  is  indeed ; fo  L 
muft  fpeak  with  my  lady  immediately. 

Nay,  fays  the  woman,  here  has  been  one: 
meflenger  too  many  from  the  devil  already,. 
I think ; fure  you  don’t  come  of  his,  errand 
too,  do  ye  ? 

I don’t  know  whofe  errand  I come,  of,  but 
I am  frighted  out  of  my  wits  ; let  me  Ipeak 
with  my  lady  prefently,  or  I lhall  die  before 
I deliver  my  meflage. 

Die  ! fays  the  woman  ; I wifh  my  lady  don’t 
die  before  fhe  can  hear  it ; pry’thee  Mary,  if 
it  be  any  thing  to  frighteir  her,  don’t  ,tell  it 
her  juft  now,  for  die  is  almoft  frighed  to  death. 

Why, 
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Why,  fays  Mary^  has  my  lady  feen  any 
thing  ? 

Ay,  ay : feen  ! fays  the  woman,  fhe  has 
feen  and  heard  too  ; here  has  been  a man  v/ho 
has  brought  her  fome  dreadful  tidings,  I dor/t 
know  what  it  is. 

They  talked  this  fo  loud,  or  were  fo  near, 
that  the  lady  hearing  fomething  of  it,  and 
immediately  rang  the  bell  for  her  woman. 

When  the  woman  went  in.  Who  is  that, 
below,  fays  the  lady,  talking  fo  earneftly  ? is 
any  body  come  from  London  ? 

Yes,  Madam,  fays  the  woman,  here  is 
Mary  come  to  fpeak  to  your  ladyfhip. 

Mary  come,  fays  Ihe,  in  a furprize,  what 
can  be  the  matter  ! why,  fure,  has  ihe  feen. 
fomething  too  ? mercy  on  me,  what’s  the  mat- 
ter ! what  does  fhe  fay  ? 

She  does  not  fay  much,  Madam,  fays  the 
woman,  but  fhe  wants  mightily  to  fpeak  with 
your  ladyfhip,  and  is  in  a great  hurry. 

What,  fays  the  lady?  is  fhe  frighted  ? 

I believe  fhe  is,  fays  the  woman,  but  fhe 
will  tell  nothiiig  but  to  yourfelf. 

Oh,  I fhall  die  ! fays  the  lady  ; call  heT 
up. 

Pray,  Madam,  fays  the  woman,  don’t  call 
her  up  till  your  ladyihip  has  recovered  yourfelf 
a little  tram  your  other  diford.ers ; fhe’ll  teM 
you  fome  wild  tale  or  other  of  her  own  ima- 
gination, that  will  difco-infit  you,  and  do  you 
mifchief.- 

O,  fays  the  lady,  let  her  have  Vv^hatever  file 
will  to  fay,  I do  iafiit  upon  hearing  it  ; if  it 

fhould 
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fliould  be  from  the  devil,  it  cannot  be  worfe 
than  it  is  j call  her  up,  I muft  fpeak  with 
her. 

Accordingly  Mary  came  up,  and  the  wo- 
man was  ordered  to  withdraw. 

As  foon  as  the  door  was  fliut,  the  lady  again 
burft  into  tears  ; for  ilie  had  before  been  cry- 
ing vehemently.  O Mary,  fays  Ihe,  I have 
had  a dreadful  vifit  this  this  afternoon ; your 
mafter  has  been  here. 

My  mafter  ! why,  madam,  that’s  impof- 
fible. 

Nay,  it  was  your  mafter,  I am  fure,  or 
the  devil  in  his  likenefs. 

In  a word,  it  is  certain  it  was  her  hufband 
in  apparition,  or  the  apparition  of  her  hufband, 
and  he  talked  very  v/armly  and  clofely  to  her, 
and  told  her  his  eftate  would  not  fupport  her 
expenfive  way  of  living,  and  that  fhe  would 
bring  herfelf  to  mifery  and  poverty  ; and  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  he  had 
faid  to  Mary. 

Mary  immediately  aiked  her  ladyfhip,  what 
manner  he  appeared  in ; and  by  the  defcrip- 
tion  that  her  miftrefs  gave,  it  v/as  exadtly  the 
fame  figure  that  had  appeared  to  her,  and  de- 
fired  to  fee  the  lodgings  ; fo  Mary  gave  her 
ladyfhip  a particular  relation  of  what  had 
happened  to  her  alfo,  and  of  the  meflage  ftie 
was  charged  to  deliver. 

What  followed  upon  this  alarm,  and  how 
the  lady  was  reduced,  and  obliged  to  fell  her 
'fine  furniture  and  equipage,  and  came  to  very 
low  circumftances,  though  it  be  a part  of  the 
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ftory,  Is  not  fo  much  to  my  purpofe  in  the 
relation.  But  what  is  remarkable  to  the  cafe 
in  hand  is,  that  they  aliedge,  that  juft  at  the 
jundlure.  Sir  John  Owen,  the  lady’s  hufband, 
died  in  the  Weft-Indies.  I fuppofe,  by  his 
death,  her  fupplies  were  immediately  ftoppedj^ 
and  that  was  the  occafton  of  her  being  reduced 
fo  fuddenly. 

This  relation  is  taken  from  a manufcript, 
late  in  the  pofleffion  of  Sir  Owen  Ap  Owen, 
of  Brecknockfliire  : the  circumftance  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign. 
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C H A P.  HI. 


jipparhiQn  of  fames  Haddock  to  Francis  Fa-- 
r vernery  in  Ireland* 


fames  HaddocF  s Apparition  to  Francis  Faverner 
upon  the  Highway*, 

IN  the  year  1662,  an  apparition  was  feen 
by  one  Francis  Taverner^  on  the  highway  ; 
the  man  having  courage  to  fpeak  to  it^.  aiks 
boldly,  who  he  is?  and  the  apparition  tells 
him  he  is  James  Haddock,  and  gives  him  fe- 
veral  tokens  to  remember  him  by,  which  Ta- 
verner alfo  calling  to  mind,  owns  them  > and 
then  at  once  demands  of  the  apparition  what 
bufinefs  he  had  with  him  ? The  apparition  did 
not  tell  his  bufinefs  that  night;  but  would 
have  had  Taverner  to  ride  back  his  v/ay  with 
him,  and  he  would  then  tell  him  his  bufinefs, 

wliich 
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which  Taverner  refufed,  and  went  home  very 
much  aflefted. 

However,  the  next  night  the  apparition 
comes  to  him  again,  and  then  tells  him  the 
bufinefs,  which  was,  to  defire  him  to  go  to 
his  wife,  whofe  maiden  name  was  Eleanor 
Welfli,  but  was  then  married  again,  to  one 
Davis,  which  Davis  withheld  the  leafe  from 
the  orphan,  tiaddock’s  fon,  and  tell  her  fhe 
fliould  caufe  juftice  to  be  done  to  the  child. 

Taverner  negledled  to  perform  this  errand^ 
and  was  fo  continually  followed  by  the  appa- 
rition, that  it  became  exceeding  terrible  to 
him  ; and  at  length  it  threatened  to  hurt  him 
if  he  did  not  go  of  his  errand. 

Upon  this,  Taverner  goes  and  delivers  the 
meiTage  to  the  woman,  who  it  feems  took 
very  little  notice  of  it ; and  then  the  appari- 
tion came  again,  and  told  him  he  muft  go  to 
his  executor,  and  do  the  fame  errand  ; and 
Avhich,  it  feems,  he  did  not  cliufe  to  do,  for 
fear  of  Davis, 

[Here  I muft  inform  the  reader,  that  this, 
flory  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  country,,  and 
the  particulars  appeared  to  be  fo  faithfully  re- 
lated by  Taverner,  that  abundance  of  perfons 
of  note  came  to  him,  to  have  the  relation 
from  his  own  mouth,  and  among  the  reft  the 
Lord  Eilhop  of  Down  and  Connor,  whom  I 
name  in  reverance,  rot  fo  much  to  his  dignity 
only  as  in  refpect  to  his  known  piety  and  fe- 
rioufnefs  in  religion  ; being  the  truly  learned 
Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  author  of  a celebrated 
book,  entitled  Rules  of  Holy  Living  and  Dy- 
ing.] 
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This  Rev.  Divine  fent  for  the  faid  Francis 
Taverner,  to  examine  him  about  this  ftrange' 
fcene  of  Providence,  fo  the  Bifliop  called  it; 
and  he  did  examine  him  ftrictJy  about  it; 
and  the  account  fays,  his  Lordfhip  was  fully 
fatisfied,  that  the  apparition  was  true  and  real ; 
that  is  to  fay,  it  was  true,  that  there  really 
was  fuch  an  apparition. 

Now,  all  this  is  within  the  bounds  of  what 
1 have  laid  down,  viz.  7 hat  there  are  really 
apparitions,  and  thefe  apparitions  do  perfonate 
fuch  and  fuch  bodies,  or  lhapes,  whofe  names 
they  take  upon  them,  and  whofe  perfons  they 
reprefen  t. 

But  as  for  the  reft,  I think  all  the  notions 
that  the  people  then  entertained  of  it,  and  even 
the  Biihop  among  the  reft,  muft  be  very  erro  - 
neous  and  miftaken.  For, 

I.  The  Biihop  underftood  the  dory,  as  if 
this  apparition  was  really  the  foul  of  the  de- 
parted James  Haddock,  as  appeared  by  a fe- 
cond  examination  of  Taverner  by  his  Lord^ 
fhip  ; for  the  Lady  Conway,  and  other  per- 
fons of  quality,  hearing  that  the  Biihop  had 
fent  for  Taverner  to  examine  him,  went  in 
order  to  be  prefent  at  the  examination  ; and 
the  Biiliop  being  gone  to  a town  called  Hillf- 
borough,  three  miles  off,  the  company  all  went 
thither,  and  Taverner  was  fent  for  to  them, 
and  there  examined  over  again  concerning  all 
the  particulars,  and  anfw^ered  again  to  the  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  all  the  companv* 

But  here  (and  for  this  reafon  I jelate  this 
part)  his  Lordiliip  after  aiking  many  more 

queftions, 
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queftions,  concluded  by  advifing  Taverner  to  , 
alk  the  apparition,  when  it  came  again. 
Whence  are  you  ? Are  you  a good  or  an  evil 
fpirit  ? by  which  his  Lordfliip  is  to  be  under- 
ftood,  Are  you  in  a good  or  bad  ftate?  for  his 
next  queftion  was,  Where  is  your  abode  ?— 
What  ftation  do  you  hold  ? How  are  you  re- 
gimented in  the  other  world  ? and  what  is  the 
reafon  that  you  appear  for  the  relief  of  your  fon 
in  fo  fmall  a matter,  when  fo  many  widows 
and  orphans  are  opprelTed  in  the  world,  being 
defrauded  of  greater  matters,  and  none  of  their 
relations  appear  to  right  them  ? 

The  very  fame  night,  Taverner  meeting 
the  apparition  again,  who,  it  feems,  was  fully 
fatisfied  with  what  he  had  done  in  delivering 
the  meflage  to  the  executor,  at  this  time  of 
appearing,  Taverner  aiked  him  the  above  quef- 
tions,,  but  the  apparition  gave  no  anfwer,  and 
indeed  it  could  not  be  expected  that  curiolity 
fhould  be  anfwered. 

For,  as  I faid  above,  it  is  evident  by  the 
queftions  that  the  Bifhop,  in  all  thefe  exami- 
nations fell  in  with  the  vulgar  error  of  the 
time  about  fuch  -apparitions ; namely,  that  it 
was  the  foul  of  James  Haddock  ; and  well 
indeed  might  he  alk  hov/  he  came  to  appear, 
when  others,  in  cafes  of  greater  moment  did 
not. 

But  he  ikould  have  aiked.  Flow  is  it  poih- 
ble  that  you,  who  are  dead,  fhould  be  acquaint- 
ed with  thefe  circumilances,  when  the  word 
of  God  fays  exprefslyJthe  dead  know  not  any^ 
thing,  and  that  all  their  love  and  hatred  is  pe- 

rifhed  ? 
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Tifhed?  Had  he  alked  him  that,  perhaps  he 
might  have  told  him,  that  he  was  not  the  fonl 
of  James  Haddock,  but  a good  fpirit,  fent 
from  the  invifiblc  world  by  the  efpecial  di- 
rection of  heaven,  to  right  a poor,  ruined, 
oppreffed  orphan,  abandoned  to  injury  by  its 
own  unnatural  mother.  But  to  talk  of  the 
foul  of  James  Haddock,  and  what  ftation  it 
held  in  the  other  w^orid,  the  apparition  might 
well  difappear,  and  give  no  anfwer  to  it. 

Now,  as  in  other  cafes,  wdiat  fpirit  it  was 
may  be  worth  taking  notice  of ; here  is  not 
the  kail  room  to  fuggeft  that  it  was  the  devil, 
or  an  evil  fpirit;  and  therefore  the  Bifhop  was 
wrong  in  that  too,  to  alk  if  it  was  a good  or 
an  evil  fpirit ; for  how  Ihould  his  wifdoin 
judge,  who  was  himfelf  a good  man,  that  an 
evil  fpirit  Ihould  come  of  a good  errand,  to 
right  an  injured  orphan,  an  oppreffed  father- 
kfs  child  ! The  devil,  or  any  evil  fpirit,  could 
hardly  be  fuppofed  to  move  about  fuch  bufi- 
nefs. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  and  might  have 
been  added  to  the  ftory,  that  the  faid  Davis 
and  his  wife,"*though,  it  feerns,  much  againft 
their  inclination,  did  give  up  the  leafe  to  the 
child,  the  fon  of  that  James  Haddock,  with 
this  difmal  circumftaiice  attending  it,  viz* 
That  about  five  years  aftej',  and  when  the 
Bifhop  was  dead,  one  Coftlet,  who  was  the 
child’s  truftee,  threatened  to  take  aw^ay  the 
leafe  again,  railed  at  Taverner,  and  with  the 
rnoft  terrible  imprecations  upon  himfelf,  denied 
his  knowing  any  thing  of  the  leafe,  and  threat- 
ened to  go  to  law  with  the  orphan. 


But 
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But  one  night  being  drunk  at  the  town  of 
Hill-Hall^  near  Lifburne  in  Ireland,  where 
all  this  fcene  laid,  going  home,  he  fell  from 
his  horfe,  and  never  fpoke  more  ; fo  the  child 
enjoyed  the  eftate  peaceably  ever  after. 

In  a word,  the  little  injured  orphan  feemed 
to  be  the  care  of  heaven,  in  a particular  man- 
ner ; and  the  good  angel,  which  appeared  in 
its  behalf,  without  doubt  executed  God’s  juf- 
tice  upon  the  wicked  drunken  oppreffor,  tha 
truftee ; and,  as  he  imprecated  vengeance  on 
himfelf,  fo  that  fame  fpirit  might  be  commif- 
fioned  to  fee  it  fall  upon  him. 

However  it  may  be,  thefe  appearances  may- 
be looked  upon  as  awful  warnings  to  a carelefs 
world,  and  too  ferious  to  be  entirely  flighted. 


C HAP. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Lord  Bacon! s Apparition  to  Lord  Aflddleton^ 

Henry  Jacob  to  his  Coujin  at  Canterbury  : • 

Robert  NelfoUj  Efq*  the  Author  of  the  Fefl-‘ 
valsy  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Eli%abeih 
Haf  lngSm  — A f range  JHarnlng  to  a reprobate 
Rubllcan^  — Original  Anecdotes  communicated 
to  the  Editor^ 


Lord  Bacoid s Apparition  to  Lord  Middleton^  as 
related  by  Afr.  Aubrey^ 

SIR  William  Diigdale  informed  feveral  gen- 
tlemen that  Major-general  Aliddletoiij  af- 
terwards created  Lord,  went  into  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  to  endeavour  to  make  a 
party  for  king  Charles  I.  an  old  gentleman, 
that  was  fecond-lighted,  met  him  and  told 
him,  that  his  attempt,  though  laudable,  would 
not  be  fuccefsful ; and  that  befides  they  would 

put 
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put  the  king  to  death : and  that  feveral  other 
attempts  would  be  made,  but  all  in  vain,  but 
that  his  fon  would  come  in,  although  it  would 
be  long  firft,  and  fliould  at  laft  be  reftored.  — 
This  nobleman  had  a great  friendiliip  with  the 
Laird  Bocconi,  and  they  made  an  agreement, 
that  the  find:  of  them  that  died  fhould  appear 
to  the  other  in  extremity.  It  happened  that  the 
Lord  Middleton  was  taken  prifoner  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Worcefter,  and  fent.  up  to  London: 
while  he  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  under 
tln*ee  locks,  one  day  in  the  morning,  lying 
penfive  in  his  bed,  Bocconi  appeared  to  him. 
My  Lord  Middleton  afked  him  if  he  were  dead 
or  alive  ? He  replied,  that  he  was  dead,  and 
had  been  fo  many  years,  but  that  he  was  come 
to  revive  his  hopes,  for  that  in  a very  fhort 
time,  within  three  days,  he  fliould  efcape  : 
this  fell  out  as  it  was  foretold,  and  he  did  fo 
in  his  wife’s  cloaths.  When  he  had  perform- 
ed his  meflage,  he  lightly  tript  about  the 
room,  like  a vapour,  then  gathered  up  and 
van  idled. 

This  account  Sir  William  Dugdale  had  from 
the  BiQiop  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  inferted  it 
in  his  Mifcellanies,  which  is  now  depofited, 
with  other  books  in  the  Mu  feu m at  Oxford. 


A'pparition 
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Mpparitlon  of  the  learned  Henry  facob^  to  hh 
Coufin  DoBor  Jacoby  Ad*  Z).  in  the  City 
of  Canterbury* 


l^From  Wood"^ s Athence*  Qxon*  Part  2. 

Page  Qi.] 

Henry  Jacob  was  a man  of  good  learning 
as  any  in  the  college  he  belonged  to,  which 
was  Merton,  in  Oxford,  where  he  died  in 
i6y^*  About  a week  after  his  death,  Dr. 
Jacob  being  in  his  bed,  and  awake,  and  the 
moon  {lulling  bright,  faw  his  couiin  Henry 
^ {landing  by  his  bed,  in  his  fhirt,  with  a white 
cap  on  his  head,  and  his  beard,  which  he  wore 
very  particular,  turning  up,  juft  as  when  he 
was  adve. 

. At  firft  the  Dodlor  queftioned  himfelf  as  to 
the  reality  of  his  being  awake,  and  getting 
up  in  a fitting  pofture,  for  a while  looked  at 
the  phantom  before  him  with  a mixture  of 
dread  and  aftoniihment : at  laft,  he  lay  him- 
felf down,  and  thought  to  compofe  himfelf  to 
fleep  again ; but  curiofity  urged  him  on  to 
have  another  look,  and  he  firft  turned  himfelf 
only  on  his  fide,  when  he  faw  his  coufin 
{landing  there  as  before ; he  again  lay  down, 
but  foon  after  taking  courage,  rofe  up  as  at 
firft,  and  there  faw  the  fame  Henry  Jacob,  in 

thq 
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tile  fame  form  as  before,  but  yet  he  had  not 
fufficient  courage  to  fpeak  to  him,  for  which 
he  ever  after  blamed  himfelf.  He  was  certain 
he  was  awake,  for  he  pinched  himfelf,  cough- 
ed and  fpit,  and  feveral  times  wiped  his  eyes 
with  his  hand.  The  fpedlre  flood  full  half  an 
hour  before  him,  and  then  vaniflied. 

Dr.  Jacob  immediately  got  up  and  went 
down,  and  while  he  was  relating  the  flory,  the 
cook-maid,  who  had  gone  out  to  fetch  wood 
to  keep  up  the  Are,  returned  in  great  trepida- 
tion having  feen  a ghoft  flanding  like  in  a 
fliirt  upon  the  wood  pile. 

This  account  was  fent  in  a letter  from  Dr* 
Jacob  to  Mr.  Anthony  Wood  to  be  inferted 
in  the  life  of  Henry  Jacob,  which  Mr.  Wood 
was  then  writing. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  when  Henry  Jabob 
died,  he  would  fain  have  fpoken  to  the  people 
around  him  but  could  not,  his  tongue  faulter- 
ed;  and  it  is  imagined  he  would  have  inform- 
ed them  with  what  perfons  he  had  dep^olited 
his  M.S.S.  They  were  all  the  riches  he  pof- 
fefled,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  fomc-- 
body  that  had  them  afterwards,  printed  and 
publiflied  them  under  their  own  name.  Mr. 
Aubrey  alfo  reports  this  paflage  from  Dr. 
Jacob  himfelf  who  related  the  whole  to  him 
when  at  Lord  Teynham’s  in  Kent,  where  he 
W’ as  then  in  a medical  capacity. 


i^pparhhn. 
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apparition  of  Robert  Nelfony  Efq^  to  the  Right 

Honourable  Lady  Elizabeth  Hajiings^  at  Led^ 

Jhne  In  the  Country  of  TCork. 

t 

^ This  lady  was  very  remarkable  for  her 
piety  and  charity.  The  company  fhe  faw 
was  none  but  the  moft  eminently  pious,  and 
their  difcoufe,  when  affembled,  was  chiefly 
ferious  and  improving.  Archbifhop  Sharpe, 
Dr.  Lucas,  Mr.  Nelfon,  and  the  philofopher 
Locke,  were  her  moft  intimate  friends.  Mr. 
Nelfon  was  the  firft  called  away,  and  be- 
tween him  and  this  lady  it  feems  there  fub- 
lifted  a fort  of  religious  compaft  for  a commu- 
nication of  fpirits  In  the  hour  of  extremity, 
for  in  her  laft  illnefs  fhe  was  conftantly  anxi- 
ous and  in  expedlation  of  a meflenger  of  glad 
tidings,  as  ftie  called  him  whom  Ihe  waited 
for. 

For  a while  her  friends,  houfehold,  and 
fervants,  thought  that  the  fe verity  of  the  pain 
fhe  fuffered,  which  p»roceeded  from  a cancer 
in  her  breaft,  had  rendered  her  fomewhat 
delirious  : but  in  this  they  deceived  themfeives, 
for  fhe  convinced  them  at  laft,  that  her  hope 
was  rational,  in  declaring  that  in  a flrort  time 
fbe  fhould  be  able  to  tell  the  exa6l  hour  of 
her  departure. 

* See  her  ftory  in  the  Tatler  No.  42.  and  where  her 
chara^er  is  drawn  under  the  name  of  the  Afpafia. 

She 
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She  called  for  a maniifcrlpt  volume  of  notes 
of  her  own  writing,  and  Ihewed  her  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a memorandum 
which  plainly  mentioned,  that  fomething  like 
agreement  had  been  made  between  her  and 
Mr.  Nelfon,  that  the  firft  that  died  flioiild 
return  if  confeioufly  poffible,  and  warn  the 
other  of  the  approaching  period  and  termina- 
tion of  life. 

During  the  whole  of  her  illnefs  two  proper 
nurfes  fat  up  with  her,  relieving  each  other  at 
intervals  for  reft  in  the  night.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fixth  day  previous  to  her  diftblution, 
about  four  o’clock,  there  came  vifibly  into  the 


room  the  form  and  appearance 


venerable  looking  gentleman  : the  nurfe  faw 
it  plainly,  and  related  how  he  was  dreffed ; 
which  was  exactly  the  general  appearance  of 
the  late  Mr.  Nelfon,  as  the  family  well  re- 
membered when  fhe  related  the  vifton  in  th^ 
morning  at  breakfaft.  Lady  Haftings  was  all 
the  while  feemingly  afleep.  The  phantom, 
after  ftanding  a while  at  the  ftde  of  the  bed, 
fat  down  in  an  elbow  chair  which  chanced 
to  be  near,  bat  faid  not  a word.  The  nurfe, 
after  beholding  it  a fhort  time,  rung  a bell  for 
a fervant  to  come  down  to  her,  but  not  being 
anfwered,  (he  took  light  in  her  hand,  and 
went  to  call  her  up  ; but  before  ihe  could  re- 
turn it  w^as  gone,  and  Lady  Haftings  being 
then  awake,  rebuked  her  fervants  for  their 
filly  fears,  and  faid.  Are  had  now  the  fweet 
afiurance  of  relief  from  her  pain,  in  fix  days^ 
which  happened  accordingly. 


M 2 
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This  llory  is  fo  well  attefted  that  it  has 
paffed  into  feveral  ferious  works,  and  more  than 
once  has  been  mentioned  in  the  pulpit.  Mr. 
Thomas  Barnard,  who  wrote  her  hiftorical 
chara6ler,  and  publiflied  it,  with  an  account 
of  her  public  charities,  mentions  it  with  fome 
additional  circumftances  not  within  the  plan 
of  this  work. 

The  truiy  religious,  (fays  Mr.  Hervey^^, 
whofe  evidences  for  heaven  are  clear,  rational, 
and  well  grounded,  have  a tide  of  joy  fpring- 
ing  up  in  their  minds  beyond  exprelTion  ; fome^ 
thing  moie  moving  and  fatisfaftory,  than  any 
one  can  imagine  but  they  that  perceive  it. — 
When  they  are  juft  entering  upon  the  Pro- 
mifed  Land,  the  fplendor  of  the  eternal  day 
dawns  upon  them,  and  fliines  through  the 
breaches  of  their  ihattered  bodies,  and  raifes 
in  the  inward  man  fuch  earnefls  of  happinefs, 
fuch  foretaftes  of  joy,  as  enable  them  to  pafs 
through  the  valley  of  death  in  peace  and 
triumph. 


Simnge  Tf  arning  to  a reprohate  Publican, — From 
the  Armenian  Magazine* 

In  Bethnal-Green,  and  near  the  fchool- 
houfe,  there  is  a public-houfe  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Gibraltar,  which  was  long  kept 
by  one  John  Harris  a native  of  Birmingham, 
and  filver  plater  by  trade.  • This  man  for  many 

years; 
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years,  encouraged  by  his  great  fuccefs  in  bufi- 
nefs,  led  a very  irregular  life,  infomuch  that 
he  loft  his  trade  in  the  public  houfe,  and  get- 
ting into  a diforderly  way  entirely,  the  parifh 
officers  and  juftice  refuled  to  renew  his  li- 
cenfe,  and  for  a whole  year  he  was  feign  to 
keep  hi^  houfe  clofe.  During  this  interval, 
having  difmifled  his  fervants,  and  his  wife 
having  left  him  for  foine  words  which  had 
happened  ; as  he  fat  by  the  parlour  fire,  it  be- 
ing the  v/inter-time,  he  heard  the  bar  bell 
ring,  which  made  him  wonder  much,  know- 
ing there  was  nobody  in  the  houfe  but  himfelf. 
At  firft  he  paid  but  little  attention,  but  upon 
hearing  it  diftiiiCHy  a fecond  time,  he  got  up 
and  went  to  the  back-door,  fufpedling  fomje 
one  had  entered  that  way  and  was  putting  a 
trick  upon  him  ; but  finding  all  fafe,  he  re-^ 
turned  to  the  firefide,  wondering  much  at  the 
oddnefs  of  the  thing,  when  all  of  a hidden  the 
bell  fell  a ringing  again,  though  not  in  fo 
quick  a tone  as  before,  but  fomewhat  more  re- 
gularly, as  if  the  hand  that  pulled  it  held  it 
for  a while. 

Diiturbed  at  this  eo?traordinary  call,  he  got 
up,  determined  to  difcover  the  caufe,  and  tak- 
ing the  poker  in  his  hand,  beinsr  the  firft 
thing  he  could  lay  hold  on,  he  pafled  through 
the  bar  into  the  back  room,  where,  to  his 
great  aftoniftiment  and  terror,  for  he  allowed 
that  he  was  feverely  frightened,  he  beheld  the 
'figure  of  a good-looking  female  perfonage, 
drefled  in  brown,  much  like  a quaker,  feated 
in  a chair,  between  the  tv/o  back  windows, 
M 3 . and 
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and  leaning  upon  a long  flick,  which  fecmed 
to  fupport  her* 

At  firft  Mr.  Harris  was  too  much  afFecled 
to  fpeak,  for  though  very  valiant  and  noify  in 
company,  there  Avas  fome.thing  about  the  fi- 
gure before  him  Avhich  declared  her  not  to  be  of 
this  world  : befides,  his  ovv^n  confcience  upbraid-- 
ed  him  with  more  evil  than  his  memory  could 
juft  then  recolledl.  However,  he  fummoncd 
power  enough  to  put  the  old  foolifli  queftion, 
what  art  thou  and  v/ith  that  fell  on  his 
knees  in  a devout  manner  to  pray.  What 
I am  IS  not  now  my  bufmefs  to  relate,  but 
what  you  may  hereafter  become  if  you  do 
not  amend  your  life  and  manners;  fo  get 
up  man,  and  remember  the  warning  voice 
of  one  from  the  dead.  You  have  but  a few 
years  to  live,  make  the  moft  of  your  time, 
and  train  up  your  daughter  Phebe  in  a good 
way,  and  keep  her  from  fuch  and  fuch 
company,  or  ftie  will  die  youug,  violently, 
and  by  the  force  of  juftice.  Confider  her 
life  is  juft  now  in  your  hands,  a little 
time  Avill  place  it  out  of  your  power  to  re- 
verfe  the  evil  that  awaits  her. — Remember 
this  and  live  accordingly.”— With  this  flie 
feemed  to  ftrike  the  ground  with  her  flick 
and  immediately  difappeared,  leaving  Mr. 
Harris  much  aftonilhed  at  what  he  had  both 
heard  and  feen.  and  only  lamenting  that 
he  had  no  witnefs  to  the  truth  of  this  acch- 
dent. 

Be  it  as  it  will,  it  produced  a wonderful  al- 
teration in  him  for  the  bell and  though  his 

former 
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former  companions  laughed  at  him  for  beccni^- 
ing  a methodift,  he  ever  after  adhered  to  the 
paths  of  prudence  and  fobrlety.  I knew  him 
in  the  year  1765,  a very  orderly  and  fober  man^ 
and  from  his  invariable  relation  of  this  matter 
have  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 

The  predidlion  with  refpedf  to  his  daughter 
Pbebe  was  too  fatally  accompli Ihed  a few  years 
hnce,  hie  being  burnt  for  treafon  as  it  is  call- 
ed, that  is,  for  counterfeiting  the  current  coin 
called  a hiilling. 


A new  and  rcmarhahle  Anecdote  of  Jldr*  TVilUani 
Hamilton  Reldy  a P erf  on  well  knovjn  to  the  li- 
terary IVorld  by  the  verfatiUty  and  originality 
of  his  poetic  Genius^ 

It  feems,  that  to  gratify  a penchant  for  the 
fuperb,  the  magnificent*  and  the  antique,  in 
building,  w’hen  a child,  he  frequei  tly  ne- 
glected fchool,  not  for  the  ufual  dr/erfions 
of  children,  but  to  obtaiii  a view  of  all  the 
churches  iu  London,  during  the  hours  of 
prayer  in  the  working  days  ! 

The  fame  difpofition,  when  he  wai'  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  in  Warwiclrfhirey 
led  him  fomething  out  of  his  way  in  a folitary 
walk  one  Sunday  evening,  in  the  winter,  to- 
take  a view  of  an  ancient  hall  then  uniahabit- 
ed  Cnee  pulled  down.  Tlve  court-yard  being 
M _4  made 
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made  ufe  of  to  prepare  timber  for  fome  hou&s 
building  near  at.hand,  he  had  eafy  accefs,  and 
had  been  fometime  indulging  this  pleafing  pro- 
penfity^  when  his  attention  was  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  what  he  fuppofed  to  be  two 
young  ladies,  unattended  and  coming  from  the 
new  buildings  into  the  court  1 As  Mr,  Reid 
was  not  perfedfly  aiTured  that  the  hall  was  not 
inhabited,  it  v/as  then  only  that,  and  their 
want  of  attendance  that  excited  his  curiofitv  ; 
he  kept  his  eyes  upon  them  as  much  as  con- 
fiftent  with  good  manners  till  they  pad'ed  with- 
in a few  yards  of  him  in  their  way  to  the 
door  of  the  houfe^  the  opening  of  vyhich^ 
though  it  v/as  the  principal  thing  he  expe£ted,, 
he  was  difappointed  of,  by  their  vanilliing 
when  upon  the  fteps  of  it  imperc€])tibiy  and 
inftantaiyeouflY  ! Notwithftanding  this,  as  Mr. 
Reid  hajd  not  yet  the  lead;  idea  of  a fpedlre, 
lie  fall  (imagined  that  they  were  gone  down 
the  area  into  the  kitchen,  as  frequent  in  gen- 
tlemen’s! houfes  in  London,  &c,  ; but  in  this 
he  was  f^)on  fet  right,  by  coming  up  to  the 
windows  of  which  being  ihut,  and 


th 


place, 
the  area 


full  of  flanding  water,  prefented 


true  picture  of  defolation  ! It  was  net  till  that 
moment?  that  fully  undeceived  hiin  that  he  felt 
the  leaf^  emotion  of  fear  ; he  accordingly  left 
the  fpot  with  fome  precipitation,  and  telling 
his  ftoijy  to  his  juvenile  companions,  received 
an  anfvj'er  that  he  obferved  is  vulgarly  charac- 
of  every  antique  building,  viz.  tliat  it 
haunted  !”  The  account  Mr.  Reid  then 
f thefe  appearances  was,  That  they 
,ied  to  Iiini  to  be  two  young  ladies,  one 

about 


teriftic 
was 
gave  cj 
feen 
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about  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age,  and 
the  other  eleven  or  twelve,  that  they  were 
without  caps  ; that  their  hair  was  plaited 
and  powdered  ; that  their  eyebrows  were 
black,  and  that  their  gowns,  which  were 
red  damalk  fpangled  with  filver,  had  crofs 
leading  firings  at  the  back  of  them ; — 
that  they  were  very  pale,  and  that  the 
leafi;  of  them  walked  on  the  fide  towards 
him.” 

Such  is  the  fimple  and  undifguifed  relation 
of  a perfon  fo  far  from  credulity  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  that  fince  that  period,  he  has  not 
fcrupled  to  call  it  a deception  of  the  fight ! — 
The  mofi:  ftriking  features  of  this  relation 
how^ever  the  mofi;  ftrongly  evince  its  reality  ; 
as  in  the  firft  place,  Mr.  Reid  being  without 
fear  or  apprehenfion  of  fpe61:res,  &c.  neither 
his  prejudice  or  his  imagination,  could  have 
any  hand  in  impofing  upon  him. 

Secondly. — Not  knowing  the  place  before, 
the  bare  report  of  its  being  haunted  could  not 
have  the  leafi  influence  upon  his  judgment. 

And  thirdly. — The  reality  of  the  appear- 
ance is  proved  by  the  fimplicity  of  the  firft  ac- 
count he  gave  of  their  drefs,  viz.  that  they 
had  crofs  leading  firings  to  theii  gowns ! 
whereas  he  fhould  have  faid  hanging  Jleeves^ 
which  were  much  in  vogue  about  half  a cen- 
tury ago ! 

I forgot  to  remark,  that  fuch  ladies  appear- 
ing without  attendance  in  fuch  a lonely  fitua- 
tion  muft  have  been  a ftrong  fiimulus  to  cu- 
riolity.  As  fjr  Mr.  Reid’s  fubfequent  opinion, 
M 5 that 
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that  it  might  have  been  a deception  of  the 
fight,  that  may  rather  arife  from  the  reluc- 
tancy  indulged  by  every  man  of  fenfe  againfl: 
appearing  in  company  with  common  relators 
of  fuch  circumftances^  who  are  in  general  as 
much  too  credulous.  The  reader  is  left  upoi\ 
the  whole  to  make  his  own  comments ; how- 
ever, Mr.  Reid’s  relation  has  this  fingularity 
attending  it,  viz.  that  while  other  relators  in 
common  have  feen  but  one  ghoft,  he  has  had 
the  advantage  of  them  by  feeing  two.u 


BOO  K.. 


BOOK 


IV. 


KOTWITHSTANDING  THE  MANY  OB- 
JECTIONS AGAINST  THIS  SPECIE  OF 
MANIFESTATIONj  THE  WISEST  A- 
MONG  THE  ANCIENTS  AS  WELL  AS 
MODERNS,  HAVE  HAD  IN  THEIR- 
DAYS  CONVINCING  EVIDENCES  OF 
THE  REAL  APPEARANCE  O-F  DISEM- 
BODIED spirits;  AND  WE  HAVE  IN 
scripture,  as  WELL  AS  IN  HIS- 
TORY, MANY  INSTANCES  OF  AN- 
GELS AND  THE  SPIRITS  OF  DECEAS- 
ED PERSONS  APPEARING  TO  THEIR 
FRIENDS  ON  PARTICULAR  OCCASI-' 
ONS,  WHERE  EITHER  THE  CAUSE 
OF  GOD,  THE  BENEFIT  OF  MAN,  OR 
THE  DISQUIETUDE  OF*  THEIR  OWN 
SOUE  HAS  BEEN  CONCERNED. 


CHAP* 
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CHAP.  I. 


^ht'-ee  remarkable  Cures  performed  by  ihe  Adv-lce 
ef  Supernatw^al  Information^ 


BOUT  the  year  1732,  there  lived  in 


Bifhopfgate-ftreet  without,  an  honeft, 
induflrious  man,  one  Mr.  Jones,  who  follow- 
ed the  bufinefs  of  retailing  tobacco  and  mak- 
ing  up  herb  fnuff  of  various  qualities.  He 
\yas  well  known  to  Mr.  Lockyer,  at  that  time 
and  fince  fo  famous  for  his  pills,  and  from 
whofe  family  the  following  remarkable  parti- 
culars are  reported. 

This  honeft  man  had  been  for  many  years 
much  difturbed  and  tormented  in  his  body,  and 
had  recourfe  for  relief  to  all  the  moft  eminent 
phyficians  of  the  age,  even  from  Dr.  Daniel 
Turner,  of  Devonlhire-fquare,  to  the  great 
Dr.  Ratcliff  himfelf : but  all  was  to  no  pur- 
pofe  ; each  Doctor  declared  him  a wonder  and 
a myftery  to  the  then  known  praftice  of  their 
-art,  and  left  him  as  much  a wonder  as  they 
found  him.  Neither  could  the  profeffors  of 
ftngery  guefs  at  his  ailment,  which  feemed  to 


- all 
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:all  a complication  of  difeafes  : and  after  hav- 
ing fpent  from  fird;  to  lad,  all  his  fubfcance  in 
fearch  of  cure,  he  found  ail  their  endeavours 
inelFedlual. 

The  ignorant  and  fuperditlous  adjudged  the 
diforder  to  witchcraft ; but  the  more  difcerning 
confidered  him  as  under  the  aiHifting  hand  of 
Providence,  who  would  deliver  him  in  his  own 
time. 

The  talk  therefore  of  curing  him  v/as  re- 
ferved  to  a fupernatural  power.  It  happened 
one  evening  as  he  was  fitting  alone  in  his  own 
bed-room,  and  no  perfon  in  the  houfe,  he 
heard  fomebody  come  into  the  room,  the  door 
of  which  was  only  upon  the  latch,  and  turn- 
ing, he  faw  a venerable  old  man  with  white 
hair  and  beard,  and  of  a more  reverend  afpeft 
than  any  perfon  he  could  recoilefl  to  have 
ever  feen.  The  emotion  which  this  vifitant’s 
fudden  appearance  caufed  in  Mr,  Jones’s  mind 
prevented  him  from  alking  him  whom  he  was, 
and  from  whence,  and  the  illnefs  of  his  body 
hindred  him  from  obferving  the  common  rulesi 
of  civility  in  accomodating  him  with  a feat ; 
but  the  vifitor  was  not  of  this  world  and  there- 
fore fought  not  the  civilities  of  it,  1 am 
come,  friend,  to  direft  thee  to  ufe  the  means 
for  thy  recovery  : every  morning,  as  thou 
rlfeft,  drink  half  a pint  of  thine  own  water, 
and  after  thou  findeft  relief,  reduce  the 
quantity  to  half,  but  add  half  a pint  of  the 
decodlion  of  ground-ivy,  and  then  return 
thanks  to  thy  God  who  gives  thee  blef-* 
fings*” 

Mu 
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Mr*  Jones  received  tile  advice  witli  tlie  fe- 
fpe6l  the  gravity  of  it  required,  and  taking 
courage  to  fpeak^  faw  the  apparition,  for  fuch 
it  certainly  was,  retire,  the  door  being  fliut 
it  feemed  to  open  and  fliut  again  - and  when 
Mr.  Jones’s  nurfe  came  in,  he  related  to  her 
what  he  had  feen,  which  flie  entirely  then  at- 
tributed to  the  Hate  of  his  mind,  for  fhe  oh- 
ferved  that  as  the  door  was  locked,  and  flie 
had  the  key  in  her  pocket,  nobody  could  enter 
without  her  knowledge.  But  the  cafe,  how- 
ever was  a fa6ly  that  Mr.  Jones  obfervrng  the 
dire61:ions  he  ha<l  received  in  this  extraordinary 
manner,  recovered  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  go 
about  his  ordinary  bufinefs,  and  to  hear  fer- 
mon  at  his  ufual  place  of  worfhip. 

Whatever  fome  ipay  dlfpute  upon  this  fub- 
jeci:,  there  are  other  ftories  pf  this  kind  upon 
record,  which  may  ferve  to  fliew,  that  the 
agency  of  fpiritual  beings  is  fometimes  permit- 
ted in  this  world.  Mr.  Aubrey  cites  from 
good  and  refpe6lable  oral  tradition  the  two 
following  ftories  ; in  the  firii:  of  which  the  ad- 
vice not  being  followed,  was  fucceecled  by 
death,  and  the  other  produced  as  fudden  and 
wonderful  a change. 


Farmer  Good,  a neighbour  of  Mr.  Aubrey^ 
near  his  country  feat  at  Broad  Chalk,  being 
ill  of  an  ague  and  confined  therewith  to  hts 
bed^  faw  an  apparition^  in  the  figure  of  a v/o- 
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man,  In  white,  a neighbour  and  acquaintance 
long  fince  deceafed,.  who  told  him,  that  if  he 
rofe  out  of  his  bed,  he  would  immediately 
die. — Regardlefs  of  the  admonition,  and  no 
body  being  near  him  juft  then,  he  was  fain 
to  rife  to  let  water,  and  was  immediately  feiz- 
ed,  with  a ftiivering  fit,  and  died  of  the  ague 
aged  eighty -four* 


am 


In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  there  lived  in  the 
moorlands  in  Staffordihire,  a poor  old  man 
who  had  been  a long  time  lame.  One  Sunday 
in  the  afternoon,  he  being  alone,  one  knock- 
ed at  his  door  ; he  bade  him  open  it  and  come 
in.  The  ftranger  defired  a cup  of  beer;  the 
lame  man  not  being  able  to  draw  it,  defired 
him  to  take  a pot  and  help  himfelf ; and  he 
did  as  bid.  The  ftranger  then  alked  the  poor 
old  man  how  long  he  had  been  ill?  The  poor 
man  anfwered  fo  many  years  ; then  faid  the 
ftranger,  I can  cure  you  : take  two  or  three 
leaves  of  balm  and  fteep  them  in  your  beer  for 
a fortnight  or  three  weeks^  and  you  will  be 
reftored  to  your  health but  conftantly  and 
zealoufly  ferve  God.  The  poor  man  did  fo^ 
and  became  perfectly  well. 

This  ftrange  yifitor  was  in  a purple  ftiag 
gown,  fuch  as  was  not  feen  or  known  in  thofe 
parts  ^ and  nobody  in  the  ftreet  after  even  fong,, 

few 
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faw  any  one  In  fuch  a coloured  habit.  Doflor 
Gilbert  Sheldon,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
was  then  in  the  moorlands,  and  certified  the 
truth  of  this  to  Elias  Afhmole,  Efq.  who  has 
made  a memorandum  of  this  affair  in  his  Me- 
moirs,  which  are  ftill  in  the  Mufeum  at  Ox- 
ford. 


21?  the  above  IitJIanccs  may  he  added^  the  follow- 
ing Chcumftance  which  the  Editor  of  this  V o- 
iurne  delivers  from  the  Authority  oj'  a Family 
AIS*  containing  fundry  racmorable  occurrences^ 


About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1725,  Mr.  T. 
Newton,  woollen-draper,  then  of  Drury-lane,. 
but  fmce  of  Long-acre,  being  confined  to  his 
room  by  a tedious  confumption,  nervous  com- 
plaint, and  dyffury,  or  incontinence  of  urine  : 
one  morning  as  he  was  {lumbering  in  his  bed,, 
after  a reftlefs  night,  he  was  awaked  by  a 
rioife  fimilar  in  his  comparifon  to  the  fhaking 
of  a large  flieet  of  thin  brafs  j opening  his  eyes 
and  looking  around,  he  perceived  an  appearance^ 
cloathed  like  in  a white  furplice,  and  exaftly 
refembling  a finging  boy  in  a cathedral,  hold- 
ing a feroii  or  label  in  his  right  hand,  whereon 
he  could  plainly  read  the  following  words.- — 
Believe  and  pra£life  the  precepts  of  truth , 

the 
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""  the  loadllone  iliall  be  vour  cure,  with  af-- 
iiiiance  of  the  cold  bath  ; for  with  that  and 
the  magnet,  you  Ihali  relieve  numbers  in 
diftrefs  ; therefore  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
raife  up  your  fpirits,  for  there  is  one  yet 
unknown,  who,  in  the  time  of  trouble  will 
never  fail  you.” 

Though  this  comfortable  news  was  deli- 
vered to  him  in  fo  very  a furprifing  manner, 
yet  it  was  very  welcome  to  a perfon  languilh- 
ing  under  a complication  of  misfortunes:  not- 
withftanding  he  bad  a great  ftruggle  with  his 
natural  reafon,  before  he  could  convince  him- 
felf  of  what  he  W'ls  yet  confident  his  own  eyes 
had  feen,  or,  at  leafl;  had  been  reprefented  to 
him  after  fo  extraordinary  a courfe ; for  be- 
twixt really  feeing  a vifion^  or  verily  believ- 
ing we  do  fee  one,  there  is  but  a fleader  dif- 
ference : however,  the  entire  confidence  he 
had  placed  in  Providence,  and  the  great  delire 
he  had  to  be  relieved,  was  convincing  argu- 
ments to  him,  beyond  all  objections,  that  God 
had  permitted  a fpiritual  appearance  to  com- 
municate to  his  eyes  the  words  of  which  the 
above  are  a literal  copy,  taken  from  the  copy, 
he  immediately,  when  the  occurrence  happen- 
ed, entered  in  his  pocket-book. 

He  followed  the  advice,  and  for  a long 
while  ufed  tlie  cold  bath  near  Sir  John  Old- 
ca'fiie’s,  and  wasreilored  to  his  wonted  ftrength 
and  good  health. 

The  manner  he  ufed  the  loadftone  was  with 
a preoaration  of  fieel  and  powdered  amber, 
which  in  a month’s  time,  brought  him  fo  well 
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round  that  he  could  regularly  attend  his  ufual 
bulinefs. 

The  loadftone  has  been  fliice  found  very 
ferviceable  in  iiippreiFing  vapours^  and  remov- 
ing hyileric  fits  in  women,  and  epilepfies  and 
convulfions  in  children,  as  well  as  grown 
folks  • 

The  American  Do6lor  Yeldall  of  Moor- 
fields  has  performed  feveral  notable  cures  by 
the  power  of  magnetifm  and  the  loadidone, 
but  applied  fomewhat  in  a different  manner* 


jN'othing  is  more  eafy  than  to  appear  fceptical ; 
it  is  fojhionahle  novj  to  douht^  therefore  it  js  no 
wonder  the  notion  of  Apparitions^  has  been  quef- 
tioned  by  many  who  yet  felt  within  themf elves  the 
internal  conviction  of  fear  ^ which  the  bare  men^ 
tion  of  Spirits  has  caufed  in  therriy  who  could  not 
cofifute  the  opinion  they  wijhed  to  dejlroy*  "That  there 
exfts  an  unaccountable  communication  of  Spirits 
between  our  [elves  in  this  fatCj  is  evident  from  the 
effects  of  the  ynemory  in  many  injlances^  and  why 
may  not  the  force  of  imagination  realize  an  objeef 
to  the  fight  which  has  no  corporeal  exifience  ^ 


A few  years  ago  agentlemaa  of  charaflxr  and 
ferlous  carriage  and  bis  wife,  who  lived  near  St* 

James’s,, 
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James’s,  and  had  lived  for  many  years  together 
ill  great  harmony  and  love,  and  who  were  never 
fo  happy  as  in  each  otiiers  company ^ both  at 
home  and  abroad  ; always  walking  arm  in 
arm  whenever  they  went  out  any  where^  and 
feemed  as  one  foul  and  one  bodyj  they  were  fo 
clofely  united  in  love  to  each  other:  but  as 
the  moft  near  and  dearefr  friends  muft  part  in 
this  world,  when  God  calls  us  hence,  fo  it  hap- 
pened ; the  gentleman  was  taken  fick  and  died ; 
which  fo  afFedfed  his  dear-left  companion,  that 
file  fickened  alfo,  and  kept  her  bed,  and  had 
a fervant,  or  fome  other  ahways  to  attend 
her. 

In  about  ten  days  after  her  hufband’s  death,  as 
fire  was  fitting  upright  in  bed,  a friend  and 
near  relation  was  then  fitting  by  her ; fhe 
looked  ftedfaftly  toward  the  foot  of  the  bed^ 
and  faid,  with  a cheerful  voice,  My  dear,  I 
will  be  with  you  in  two  hours.”  The  gen- 
tlewoman, her  friend,  that  was  with  her  (and 
who  firmly  attefted  the  fame  as  moft  true), 
faid  to  her,  Child,  who  did  you  fpeak  to  ?” 
(for  fhe  faw  nobody)  fhe  anfwered,  It  is 
my  hufband,  who  came  to  call  me  hence, 
and  I am  going  to  him  which  furpri fed 

her  friend  very  much,  who,  thinking  flie 
was  a little  light-headed,  called  in  fomebody 
elfe,  to  whom  fhe  fpake  very  cheerfully,  and 
told  the  fame  ftory  ; but  before  the  two  hours 
were  expired,  ftic'went  ori  to  her  dear  com- 
panion, to  be  happy  together  forever;  to  the 
great  fiirprife  of  all  prcfent. 
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This  perfon  could  not  be  faid  to  fee  a cor 
OTcai  being,  as  her  friend  faw  nothing.  The 
communication  was  entirely  mental.  Were 
not  our  eyes  withheld  by  this  drofs  of  earth, 
clouded  as  it  were,  and  feeing  only  the  groffer 
part  of  matter,  we  fhould  fee  numbers  of  un- 
embodied fpirits,  as  Milton  writes,  traver- 
ing  this  globe  of  earth  all  around  us. — But 
when  we  fliall  be  purged  from  this  clod  of 
flefli  and  fin,  the  foul  will  rejoice  to  behold 
inch  heavenly  meiTengers. 

The  foul  receives  not  its  perfedlions  or  adli- 
vity  from  the  body,  but  can  live  and  acl  out 
of  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  body,  yea,  and 
much  better,  having  then  its  perfedb  liberty, 
divefted  of  that  heavy  incumbrance  which  only 
clogged  and  fettered  it.  Doubtlefs,  faith 
1 ertullian,  when  the  foul  is  feparated  from 
the  body  it  comes  out  of  darknefs  into  its 
own  pure  and  perfedf  light,  and  quickly 
finds  itfeif  a fubftantial  being,  able  to  acS 
freely  in  that  light,  and  participate  of^hea- 
venly  joys.”  A teftimony  of  this  fort  I 
have  juft  received  of  a gentleman,  one  Mr. 
Jof.  Reyner,  lately  deceaied,  who,  in  his  laft 
moments,  though  on  a bed  of  ficknefs  and 
pain,  was  in  fucli  raptures  of  joy,  that  he  faid 
he  felt  no  pain  at  all,  but  declared  that  he  was 
then  in  heaven,  meaning  his  fo-B  ; and  that  he 
heard  difiindtly  m-ific,  as  of  angels  finging 
molt  melodioirily,  and  would  join  with  them, 
as  lie  did  in  the  words  of  a hymn,  with  Hai~ 
h iujah,”  and  his  foul  foon  departed  in  that 
rjoft  triumphant  manner.  This  account  was 
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related  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliot,  who  preached 
his  funeral  fermon,  1762.  Likewife  feveral 
other  fuch  inftances  of  the  foul  or  fpirits  of  the 
godly,  who  have  exceedingly  rejoiced  juft  be- 
fore their  leaving  of  the  body,  are  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Flavel,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  others. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Omens  attending  the  Blandy  Family^ — Warnings 
to  a young  Man  attending  Mr*  JWcfiey  upon  his 
Death*  — Dream  of  Captain  Porteus’^s  Mo^ 
then  relating  to  his  unhappy  Fate*  — Dream 
which  faved  an  Englijh  Gentleman  from  being 
murdered  in  French  Flanders* 

• 1 ^ II— ^—n 


Orfnous  Prefages  attending  the  latter  End  of 
) . the  unfortunate  Mr*  Blandy* 

SEVERAL  awful  prefages  alarmed  the  fa- 
mily of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Blandy  of 
He!|iley  in  Oxford/hire^  previous  to  his  cala- 
mitjr,  A few  'days  before  the  death  of  his 
wifpy  a grand  chorus  of  mufic  was  heard  by 
thejdaughter  and  feveral  of  the  fervants  at  mid- 
nigit,  as  if  proceeding  from  the  garden  be- 
hind the  apartment  where  Mrs.  Blandy  lay. — 
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This  was  fucceeded  by  three  diftinft  knocks 
on  the  window  of  Mifs  Blandy’s  chamber  ad- 
joining to  that  of  her  mothej*.  Meanwhile 
the  old  lady,  though  infenfible  of  thofe  founds, 
was  moft  horribly  affrighted  by  a dream,  ia 
which  file  faw  her  hufband  drinking  a cup  ad- 
minilfered  by  her  daughter ; prefently  he 
fwelled  to  a monfler,  and  inftantlv  expired. — 
When  Ihe  awoke  in  the  morning,  ffie  told 
the  dream  to  the  woman  who  waited  upon 
her,  and  died  the  fame  day. — This  happened 
about  two  years  before  the  memorable  murder 
of  Mr.  Blandy,  of  the  approach  of  which  he 
himfelf  had  feveral  ominous  prefages. 

The  dory  of  that  dreadful  parracide,  is 
briefly  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Blandy  was  an  eminent  attorney,  and 
by  his  pradfice  had  accumulated  feveral  thou- 
iand  pounds  : he  had  an  only  child,  his  daugh- 
ter Mifs  Mary,  whom  by  a kind  of  pious 
fraud  he  gave  out  to  be  worth  thirty  thoufand 
pounds.  Captain  William  Cranflon,  brother 
of  Lord  Cranilon  of  Scotland,  a little  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Blandy’s  fpoufe,  was  upon  a 
recruiting  party  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  hearing 
of  the  fame  of  the  lady’s  fortune,  found  means 
to  introduce  himfelf  to  the  family.  He  foon 
gained  an  afcendancy  over  the  mother ; and 
- the  daughter  foon  difcovered  a very  fenfible 
jjeling  for  the  foldier.  But  there  was  an  al- 
mofl:  infuperable  obftacle  in  the  way  of  their 
mutual  happinefs.  The  Captain  had  been 
priv’ately  married  in  Scotland.  This  hov/ever 
,he  hoped  to  get  over  by  a decree  in  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  feffion.  That  expeifation 
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proving  but  ill  founded^  Mr.  Blandy  by  ik^ 
means  could  aflfent  to  the  union  of  his  child 
with  a man,  however  honourable  by  birth, 
who  was  capable  of  ailing  contrary  to  religion 
and  humanity. 

The  mother  departed  this  life  fuddenly.— 
The  father  remained  inexorable,  and  like  the 
great  gulph  could  not  be  paffed  over.  This 
fet  the  Captain’s  fanguine  foul  to  work.  — 
The  afFeilion  of  Mifs  Blandy  for  a profligate, 
almofl:  double  her  age,  was  violent.  He  im- 
pofed  upon  her  credulity ; fent  her  from  Scot- 
land a pretended  love-powder,  which  he  en- 
joined her  to  adminifler  to  her  father,  in  order 
to  gain  his  affeition,  and  procure  his  confent. 
This  injunilion  llie  declined,  on  account  of  a 
frightful  dream,  in  which  flie  fancied  her  father 
falling  from  a precipice  into  the  ocean.  The 
Captain  wrote  a fecond  time ; told  her  his  de- 
fign  in  words  rather  enigmatical,  but  eafily 
underftood.  This  had  an  amazing  efFe6l  on 
the  mind  of  Mifs,  and  fo  full  was  her  mind 
v/ith  the  projedl  of  removing  her  father,  that 
file  was  heard  to  exclaim,  before  feveral  of  the 
fervants,  Who  would  not  fend  an  old  fellow 
to  hell  for  thirty  thoufand  pounds.” 

The  die  was  call : — the  powder  was  mixed 
in  the  tea  : — the  father  drank,  and  foon  after 
fwelled  enormoufly.— What  have  you  given 
me  Mary  ?”  cried  the  unhappy  dying  man, 
you  have  murdered  me  ; of  this  I was  warned 
— but  alas,  I thought  it  was  a falfe  alarm  ! — 
Q fly — take  care  of  the  Captain  !~So  he  died 
a moft  melancholy  fpeftacle, 

Mifs 
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Mifs  Blandy  was  taken  as  attempting  to  run 
away,  conduced  to  Oxford  caftle,  lay  there 
till  the  affize,  was  found  guilty,  and  eTkecuted* 
Captain  Cranfton  went  abroad,  and  died  in  a 
miferable  hate  of  mind. 


"Ominous  Preface  to  Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland* 

Bruce,  the  reftorer  of  the  Scottifh  monar^ 
chy,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second  of 
England,  being  out  one  day  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy,  lay  that  night  in  a barn  belonging  to  a 
loyal  farmer.  In  the  morning,  ftill  reclining 
his  head  on  the  ftrawy  pillow,  he  beheld  a 
fpider  climbing  a beam  of  the  roof.  The  in- 
fe6I  fell  to  the  ground,  and  immediately  made 
a fecond  effay  to  afcend.  This  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  hero,  who  with  regret  faw  the 
fpider  fall  a fecond  time  from  the  fame  emi- 
nence. It  made  a third  attempt  without  fuc- 
cefs  ; and  in  fhort  the  monarch,  hot  without  a 
mixture  of  concern  and  curiofity,  beheld  the 
reptile  no  lefs  than  twelve  times  baffled  in  its 
aim  : but  the  thirteenth  trial  carried  its  fuccefs* 
The  fpider  gained  the  fummit  of  the  vazes  ; 
when  the  king,  ftarting  from  his  couch,  thus 
exclaimed  in  foliloquy : Behold,  this  defpi- 
cable  infedl  has  taught  me  perfeverance ! I 
will  follow  its  example.  Have  not  I been 
twelve  times  defeated  by  the  fuperior  force 
of  the  enemy  t On  one  fight  more  hangs 
N the 
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the  inde|)endency  of  my  khigdom.”  In  a 
few  days  wis  fought  the  memorable  battle  of 
Bannockbourn,  in  which  Bruce  proved  vi6lo- 
rious,  flew  thirty  thoufands  of  the  invading 
enemy,  and  reftored  the  monarchy  of  Scotland. 


Warning  of  the  late  Rev*  Mr*  Wefefs  Deaths  to 
a young  Man  of  his  Congregation* 

About  a month  before  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wefley 
•died,  a young  man  in  Yorkfhire,  belonging 
to  the  fociety,  dreamed  that  he  faw  that  aged 
divine  departing  this  life,  and  heard  him,  with 
the  utmoft  attention,  delivering  his  laft  fer- 
mon  to  a large  congregation.  This  dream  the 
young  man,  being  in  London  foon  after,  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Wefley,  who  appeared  not 
a little  afFefled  by  the  relation. 

On  the  morning  of  that  reverend  gentle- 
man’s departure,  the  writer  of  this  article  (and 
he  avers  it  as  a fa£l)  beheld  him  in  a dream, 
exa6lly  habited  as  ufually  in  the  pniph  ; but 
thought  no  more  of  it  till  the  next  day,  when 
his  death  was  announced  in  the  newfpapers. 


V/bile  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  father  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  declaring  his 
title  in  the  chamber  of  the  peers,  there  hap- 
pened there  the  following  ftrange  accident : 

A crown, 
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A crown,  which  hung  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  to  ornament  a branch  to  fet  the  lights 
upon,  fuddenly  fell  to  the  floor,  without  touch 
or  breath  of  wind  ; and  juft  at  the  fame  junc- 
ture fell  the  crown,  which  ftood  on  the  top  of 
Dover  Caftle,  This  was  a fign  and  prognofti- 
cation,  that  the  crown  of  the  kingdom  Ihould 
be  changed  from  one  line  to  another.  Hall’s 
Chron.  H,  6,  fol.  i8i. 


In  the  ftudy  of  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  wa^s  .recently  found  in  MS, 
the  relation  of  a very  remarkable  dream, 
which,  with  the  no  lefs  ftriking  fulfilment  of 
it,  we  prefent  to  our  readers  as  pofitively  au- 
thentic. 

A lady  lately  married  faw  one  day  at  noon, 
in  a vifion,  the  child,  then  in  embryo  in  her 
womb,  rife  to  an  elevated  fituation  in  the 
world,  having  the  command  of  foldiers,  drag- 
ged to  a dungeon,  tried  for  murder,  condemn- 
ed, pardoned,  but  foon  after  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  populace.  After  this  fhe  imagined  much 
confufion  arofe  in  the  country,  till  the  name 
of  her  fon  was  rendered  odious  and  deteftable 
to  almoft  the  whole  nation.  V/hen  ftie  awoke, 
fire  related  what  fhe  had  dreamed  to  her  huf- 
band,  who  adminiftered  to  her  all  the  confola- 
tion  in  his  power,  affuring  her^  that  dreams 
always  turn  out  quite  the  reverfe  of  wdiat  they 
difcovered. 

The  child,  agreeable  to  the  predi6lion,  prov- 
ing a fon,  much  care  was  taken  in  his  educa- 
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tion,  at  one  of  the  public  fchools  of  Eclln-^ 
burgh.  When  he  grew  up  he  difcovered  a 
ftrong  inclination  for  travelling.  He  went 
abroad  without  the  confent  of  hrs  parents,  re- 
mained many  years  in  the  King’s  fervice 
abroad,  and  after  obtaining  his  difcharge,  re- 
fided  for  fome  years  in  London  ; all  the  while 
totally  unmindful  of  his  filial  duty,  and  indeed 
never  taking  the  leaft  notice  of  his  parents, 
who  now  lived  in  a reclufe  fituation  about  ten 
miles  weft  from  Edinburgh  ; to  which  city  the 
hero  of  the  ftory  returning  about  the  year 
1735,  was,  by  the  interefl  of  a gentleman, 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  city  guard  ; 
and  before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  pro- 
per in  this  place  to  apprife  the  reader,  that  this 
Captain  was  no  lefs  a perfonage  than  the  noti- 
fied  Porteus. 

# One  day,  as  the  Captain  was  muflering  his 

men  in  a field  adjacent  to  the  city,  he  calf  his 
eye  upon  a man  of  Muffelburgh,  who  was  re- 
puted to  poffels  the  fecond  fight.  The  Cap- 
tain called  the  augur  afide,  and  required  him 
to  foretel  his  deftiny.  The  poor  foothfayer, 
. with  much  relu6lancy,  informed  the  curious 
enquirer,  that  his  time  would  be  but  fliort  ; 
that  he  would  be  a niidyiight  market-man.  This 
threw  the  officer  into  a violent  rage  ; and  had 
not  the  lage  foftened  the  fentence,  by  an  ex- 
planation which  gave  a different  turn  to  it,  he 
certainly  would,  from  a military  man  fo  tyran- 
nical as  the  Captain  was  known  to  be,  have 
fuffered  a fevere  flagellation. 

Soon  after  this,  two  men,  very  notorious 
fmugglers,  were  condemned  to  die  at  Edin- 
burgh, 
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burgh,  for  breaking  into  the  King’s  ftore- 
houfe  at  Leith,  and  carrying  away  thofe  goods 
which  bad  been  taken  from  them  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  revenue.  Thefe  men,  on  the  Sun- 
day pr^'ccdiug  the  day  of  execution,  were  con- 
duced to  one  of  the  churches,  as  was  then 
ufual,  under  a guard.  During  the  fermon, 
notwithilanding  the  vigilance  of  Captain  Por- 
teus,  one  of  the  prifoners  found  means  to  make 
his  efcape,  and  get  clear  off.  The  other  was 
executed  on  the  Wednefday  following  in  the- 
Gral's-market,  much  contrary  to  the  defire  of 
the  populace.  As  foon  as  the  man  was  turned 
off,  the  boys  began  to  pelt  the  executioner  ; 
and  the  impetuous  Captain,  who  then  attended 
with  a ftrong  party,  commanded  the  men  to 
level  their  pieces,  and  follow  his  example.  He 
himfelf  fired  upon  a young  gentleman  of  a 
good  family  from  the  tlighlands,  and  killed  0 
him  upon  the  fpot  ; and  the  men  inftantly  dif- 
charging  their  mufquets,  killed  feveral  of  the 
citizens,  as  beholding  from  their  windows  the 
dreadful  fpeCacle. 

The  Captain  was^  feized  by  order  of  the 
Lord  Provoft,  conduCed  to  the  Tolhooth^ 
tried  by  the  Lords  of  Jufticiary,  and  being 
found  guilty  on  the  cleareft  evidence,  received 
fentence  of  death. 

It  was  now  his  mother,  who  alone  was  liv- 
ing, heard  of  the  awful  fituation  of  a man 
whom  file  knew  to  be  her  fon,  by  a letter 
wfiich  fire  received  from  him  during  his  trou- 
bles. The  lady  readily  recoilefted  her  dream, 
flew  to  Edinburgh  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  and 
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would  certainly  have  been  quite  d'iftra^led,  had 
{he  not  been  informed,  from  a quarter  where 
much  confidence  might  be  placed^  that  great 
intereft  was  making  at  London  in  favour  of 
the  Captain, 

In  a few  days  a refpite  arrived  from  the 
Queen,  (for  George  IT.  was  then  at  Hanover) 
with  an  order  to  fecure  the  Captain  in  the 
cafile.  7"his  quite  altered  the  face  of  affairs 
with  both  the  Captain  and  his  mother,  who 
began  to  ridicule  the  predidlion  of  the  dream, 
and  the  foothfayer.  That  evening  they  made 
merry  with  feveral  friends  in  the  prifon,  till 
the  Captain  was  caft  into  a fiate  of  inebriation, 
and  confequently  unprepared  to  meet  the  awful 
late  which  awaited  him. 

In  this  the  Captain  was  not  unlike  the  Eaft- 
ern  monarch,  who,  amidft  his  banquet,  be- 
held the  hand-writing  on  the  wall.  He  was 
inftantly  alarmed  by  a report,  that  the  city  was 
up  in  arms,  and  intent  on  his  deftrudtion.  The 
noife  of  fledge-haminers  on  the  iron  doors 
foon  convinced  him  that  the  alarm  was  not 
chimerical.  In  fltort,  the  enraged  multitude 
gained  entrance,  dragged  forth  the  Captain, 
led  him  in  triumph  along  the  Higlvftreet, 
procured  a rope,  reached  the  ufual  place  of 
execution,  and  after  fuffering  him  to  fay  a 
ihort  prayer,  hung  him  upon  a projedling  pole, 
a dreadful  fpe6lncle  to  an  affembled  city. 

The  confufion  in  the  eftablifhed  national 
church,  occafioned  by  the  Queen’s  proclama- 
tion being  read  by  fome,  and  burnt  by  others, 
is  too  well  known  to  be  recorded  in  this  place  ^ 
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but  proved  an  almoft  literal  accomplifhment  of 
the  ylfionary  prediction  of  the  mother,  who 
did  not  long  fiirvive  the  calamity  of  her  fon« 


Remarkable  Converjion  of  a Reverend  Divine  of 
the  prefent  Day^ 

There  is  a certain  Rector  now  living  in  the 
city  of  London,  who,  hav^ing  written  a*  Iketch 
of  his  own  life  in  a feries  of  letters  to  another 
clergyman,  declares,  that  his  converfion  was 
effected  by  a moft  remarkable  dream. 

This  now  reverend  gentleman  went  early  in 
life  to  fea,  fuffered  many  hardfhips,  arifing 
chiefly  from  his  own  imprudence,  was  punifh- 
ed  for  leaving  his  fhip,  and  afterwards,  for 
many  years,  remained  in  a ftate  of  flavery  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa. 

Recovering  from  that  abje£l  fituation,  by 
the  good  providence  of  the  Almighty,  he  re- 
turned to  England.  On  his  way  thither,  one 
evening  he  dreamed  that  he  fa w the  mouth  of 
hell  open  to  receive  him,  heard  the  horrible 
bowlings  of  the  unhappy  inmates  in  the  in- 
fernal pit,  and  every  moment  expedled  to  meet 
that  deftru6lion  which  awaited  him.  In  the 
midfl:  of  this  dreadful  confuflon,  he  beheld  a 
venerable  old  man,  comely  in  his  countenance, 
and  majeflic  in  his  deportment,  w^ho  fpake  to 
him  ill  language  the  moft  alarming,  warning 
him  to  flee  from  the  wrath  which  is  to  comcy  and 
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leek  an  afylnm  nncler  the  iliaclow  of  his  wings 
who  is  Almighty  to  fave.  He  awoke  from 
this  terrible  vifion,  and  refolved  to  be  obedient 
to  the  call,  A fenfe  of  this  fo  operated  upon 
his  mind,  that  it  never  left  him,  till  he  faw 
himfelf  fafe  on  the  falvation  fide  of  the  river 
which  makes  glad  the  city  of  God,  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  found  friends  to  help 
him  on  in  the  world  ; and  though  for  a feries 
of  years,  in  confequence  of  fuch  help,  he  car- 
ried on  bufmefs  to  the  coaft  of  Africa  in  the 
Have  trade,  yet  he  at  length  was  prevailed 
upon  to  abandon  that  bufmefs,  ftudy  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  original,  and  become  a minifter 
of  the  Gdfpel.  He  is  now  a well  known  po- 
pular preacher,  and  efteemed  a fmcere  Chrif- 
tian. 

The  nature  of  the  human  foul  is  fuch,  and 
manner  of  its  connexion  with  the  body  is  fo 
unknown,  to  us,  that,  as  St.  Paul  obferves,  it 
is  impoffible  to  determine  whether  fuch  things 
happen  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body  ; how- 
ever, it  feems  moil  likely  that  the  foul  alone 
IS  concerned,  and  leaves  the  body  at  that  time  • 
ibr  the  moil  learned  men,  and  the  greateif  en- 
quirers into  the  nature  of  the  foul,  have  all 
agreed,  that  being  fo  ablive  a principle,  it  can- 
not poffibly  remain  In  a Hate  of  inatSlivity  ; 
and  that  the  body  is  little  other  than,  a clog  or 
prifon,  v/hich  confines  its  operations,  and  con- 
ieqiiently,  whenever  it  gets  free  from  that,  it 
makes  excurfions,.  fears  to  heights,  and  feels 
perceptions  which  it  never  could  attain  to 
whilft  in  the  body*  That  it  has  been  often 
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obferved,  more  particularly  in  good  men;,  that 
when  the  body  is  juft  upon  the  point  of  diflb- 
lution,  the  foul  feems  to  gain  new  vigour,  and 
feels  more  noble  powers  than  it  ever  was  fen-* 
fible  of  while  the  body  was  in  full  health. 

Something  of  the  fame  nature  we  experience 
almoft  every  night,  in  what  we  call  our 
dreams ; for  how  many  various  affairs  dp  we 
tranfadf  in  them,  how  many  fenfations  do  we 
feel,  how  great  fpaces  do  we  pafs  over  from 
one  place  to  another,  how  particular  are  we 
in  every  circumftance,  and  yet  all  this  palTes 
perhaps  in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  which, 
if  really  performed  in  the  body,  would  take  up 
many  days. 

This  has  given  occafion  to  fome  to  think, 
that  the  foul  really  makes  excurfions  from  the 
body,  whilft  afleep,  and  tranfa6ts  matters  of 
which  the  body  has  no  fenfation. 

Many  have  been  warned  of  their  own 
deaths,  and  yet  have  not  had  power  to  efcape 
it ; for  either  their  prefumption  of  fecurity  has 
pufhed  them  on  to  facilitate  the  malice  of  their 
enemies,  or  elfe  their  caution  and  circumfpec- 
tion  has  contributed  to  haften  it,  by  the  me- 
thods defigned  to  prevent  it. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  entreated  by  the 
Chaldean  wife  men  not  to  enter  into  Babylon,  as 
a place  that  would  be  fatal  to  him.  When  he 
was  in  India  he  was  warned  by  an  Augur  in 
his  train,  that  he  fhould  be  poifoned  at  Baby- 
lon. He  himfelf  dreamed  he  faw  Caffander 
reprefented  to  him  as  his  murderer  ; but  he 
fold  no  credit  was  to  be  given  to  dreams,  and 
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fo  gave  Caffander  the  opportunity  to  adml- 
nifter  that  poifon  which  had  been  already  pre- 
pared for  him  in  Babylon. 


A Dream  zuhich  faved  the  Life  of  an  Engli/h 
Gentleman  in  Flanders^ 

A merchant  of  London,  being  on  the  Con- 
tinent upon  bufinefs,  chanced  to  meet  an  old 
fchool-fellow,  who  had  turned  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  received  prieft’s  orders.  This  meet- 
ing naturally  recalled  their  former  afFe6lion 
and  friendfhip,  and  induced  them,  regardlefs 
of  the  diiFerence  of  their  fentiments,  to  fpend 
the  evening  in  a manner  the  moft  agreeable 
and  convivial.  This  was  in  French  Flanders  ; 
and  the  wine  being  good,  led  them  infenfibly 
on  to  a midnight  converfation,  in  which  reli- 
gion became  the  principal  topic.  That,  as  is 
i^ut  too  often  the  cafe  between  perfons  of  dif- 
ferent perfualions,  was  carried  beyond  all 
bounds  of  decency  on  both  lides  ; and  the  mer- 
chant, who  had  read  many  polemical  books, 
got  the  better  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
reformed  religion  of  his  country,  which  the 
other  had  abandoned.  The  prieft  appeared  to 
be  much  chagrined,  and  his  countenance  vifi- 
bly  difeovered  the  emotions  of  his  mind.  At 
length,  however,  appearing  to  refume  his  plea- 
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fantry  and  good  nature,  he  invited  the  mer- 
chant to  breakfaft  with  him  the  next  morning 
at  a convent,  over  which  he  prefided. 

They  then  parted  in  the  utmoft  friendlhip, 
and  the  merchant  foon  after  went  to  bed, 
where  foon  falling  afleep,  he  fell  into  a dream 
of  the  mofl:  frightful  nature.  He  thought  he 
entered  a den  where  were  ten  thoufands  of 
hifling  ferpents,  one  of  which  twilling  its  train 
round  his  neck,  darted  its  fting  into  his  bof« 
fom.  The  dread  of  this  inftantly  awaked  him, 
and  caufed  him  to  ftart  from  his  couch  in  the 
greateft  agitation.  His  mind  the  remainder  of 
the  night  was  in  great  agony.  He  again  en- 
deavoured to  compofe  himfelf  to  fleep,  but  all 
in  vain,  the  horror  of  the  vifion  hung  on  his 
imagination,  till  the  fun  arofe,  when  he  got 
up,  and  walked  out  to  a field  to  receive  the 
cheering  gales  wafting  the  odours  from  the 
vines  and  the  fragrant  flowers. 

Meeting  a friend  and  countryman,  who  was 
a military  captain,  and^  headed  a party  of  fol- 
diers  encamped  in  the  vicinity,  who  quickly 
difcovered  the  confufion  his  mind  was  in,  he 
opened  the  whole  bufinefs,  told  his  dream,  and 
promifed  to  meet  him  again  after  he  had  break- 
fafted  at  the  convent.  Although  I pay  but 
little  regard  to  dreams  in  general,  faid  the 
captain,  yet  there  is  fomething  in  yours  fo  ex- 
tremely uncommon,  that  I verily  believe  it  to 
be  ominous  of  fome  difafter  that  av/aits  you 
this  day.  But,  continued  he,  1 would  by  no 
means  have  you  to  go  to  the  prieft  ; for  per- 
haps you  may  renew  the  argument,  and  he 
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win  by  no  means  take  It  well  to  be  overcome 
in  bis  own  convent.  As  I have  given  my  pro- 
niife,  faid  the  merchant,  I muft  go  and  vifit 
my  old  Ichool-fellow,  whofe  friendfliip  was 
always  fincere,  and  whqfe  company  always  de- 
lighted me.  My  dear  friend,  quoth  the  cap- 
tain, if  you  will  go,  I wifh  you  well  out 
again.  I'hefe  words  fo  much  ftruck  the  mind 
of  the  merchant,  that  he  defired  the  captain 
to  call  upon  him,  as  by  accident,  about  half 
an  hour  after  the  time  appointed,  at  the  con- 
vent, which  the  captain  promifed  to  do. 

At  nine  o’clock  th*e  merchant  knocked  at 
the  gate  of  the  convent,  and  was  met  by  the 
prieit,  who  welcomed  him  to  the  place  with 
every  expreflion  of  friendfliip.  Then  con- 
dudling  him  up  a ftair-cafe,  they  came  to  a 
door,  which  the  prieft  opened.  After  fome 
ccreiiuonies,  they  advanced  along  a gallery?  at 
the  end  of  which  were  two  folding  doors, 
which,  on  the  prieft’s  ringing  a bell,  flew  open, 
and  piefented  a fire,  and  two  ruffian- looking 
fellows,  with  inftruments  of  torture  in  their 
hands.  The  merchant  that  inftant  gave  him- 
felf  up  for  loft,  and  in  vain  remonftrated  with 
his  falfe  friend,  who  calling  him  heretic,  and 
other  opprobrious  names,  commanded  the 
waiting  villains  to  perform  their  talk  without 
farther  ceremony. 

At  that  inftant  a dreadful  alarm  was  given 
below,  which  greatly  furprifing  the  prieft,  he 
went  to  know  the  caufe  of  it,  and  the  ruffians 
followed  him,  leaving  the  merchant  alone ; 
who  imagining  that  fome  unhappy  fuffhrers 
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below  had  gained  the  maftery  over  their  tor- 
mentors, had  courage  enough  to  run  down 
flairs,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  was  agree- 
ably furprifed,  to  meet  the  captain  with  a file 
of  mufqueteers,  who  inftantly  took  him  under 
their  prote6fion,  and  conduced  him  fafely 
from  the  convent  to  the  inn,  the  captain  de- 
claring, that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  force,  in  order  to  make  his  way  into  the 
place. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Remarkcihle  Murders  difcovered  hy  fpiritual  Agency 
in  Dreams^ — Strange  Occurrences  between  two 
Brothers, — Ajiother  Relation  of  two  Libertines,, 
^Remarkable  Vifion  of  HelL 


"The  wonderful  Di [cover y of  the  Robbers  and 
Murderers  of  Mr*  Stockden^  Viduallery  in 
Grub-Streety  near  Cripplegatey  by  a vifonary 
Appearance  of  Mr*  Stockden  to  one  Mrs*  Green-- 
woody  in  a Dream* 

ON  the  3d  day  of  December,  1,695)  about 
midnight,  Mr,  Stockden  was  murdered 
and  robbed  by  four  men  then  unknown  ; one 
Maynard  was  fufpefted,  but  he  got  off.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  Stockden  appeared  to  Mrs.  Green- 
wood in  a dream,  and  fhewed  her  a houfe  in 
Thames-ftreet,  near  the  George,  andfaid  that 
^ one 
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one  of  the  murderers  was  there.  She  was 
Ibmewhat  intimidated  at  the  thing,  yet  fhe 
went  the  next  morning,  and  took  with  her 
one  Mary  Bugges,  a difcrcet  woman,  to  go 
with  her  to  the  houfe  the  viiion  had  di redded 
her  to,  and  alked  for  Maynard,  but  was  told 
he  was  gone  abroad.  Mr.  Stockden  appeared 
to  her  again,  and  then  prefented  Maynard’s 
face  before  her,  with  a fiat  mole  on  the  fide 
of  his  nofe  (whom  fhe  had  never  feen  ;)  and 
more  particular  informed  her,  that  a wire* 
drawer  fhould  lake  him,  and  that  he  fhould  be 
carried  to  Newgate  in  a coach.  Upon  enquiry 
they  found  out  one  of  that  trade,  who  was  his 
great  intimate,  and  who,  for  a reward  of  ten 
pounds,  promifed  to  take  him  ; which  he  both 
undertook  and  efFedled  ; which  was  as  follows : 
He  fent  for  Maynard  to  a public  houfe,  near 
Hockley  in  the  Hole;  where  he  played  at 
' cards  with  him  till  a conftahle  was  got,  who 
apprehended  him,  carried  him  before  a magi- 
ftrate,  who  committed  him  to  Newgate,  and 
he  was  carried  thither  in  a coach. 

Maynard  being  in  prifon,  confeffed  the  faft, 
^ and  impeached  his  accomplices,  who  were 
Marfih,  Bevel,  and  Mercer,  and  faid,  that  Marfh 
was  the  fetter  on,  knowing  that  Mr.  Stockden 
had  plenty  of  money  and  plate,  but  was  not 
prefent  at  the  murder,  &c.  yet  he  had  his  fhare 
of  the  booty ; but  Marfh  had  a fufpicion  that 
Maynard  had  made  fome  difcovery,  left  his 
habitation  ; hut  foon  after  this,  Mr.  Stockden 
appeared  again  to  Mrs.  Greenwood,  and  Ihew* 
ed  her  a houfe  in  Old-ftreet  (where  fhe  had  not 
been  before)  and  faid,  that  Marfh  lodged  there^ 
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Next  morning  fhe  took  Mary  Bngges  with 
her,  as  before,  went  to  the  houfe,  and  en- 
quired for  Marfh,  but  he  was  hot  there.  But 
he  was  foon  after  taken  at  another  place  and 
fecured. 

Soon  after  this,  Mrs.  Greenwood  dreamed 
again  that  Mr.  Stockden  carried  her  into  the 
Borough  prifon-yard,  and  jQiewed  her  Bevel, 
the  third  criminal,  (whom  flie  had  never  feeii 
before.)  Thither  fhe  went,  taking  with  her 
Mrs.  Footman,  who  was  Mr.  Stockden’s  kinf- 
woman  and  houfe-keeper  : they  went  together 
to  the  Marfhalfea,  and  enquired  for  Bevel,  be- 
ing informed*  that  he  v/as  lately  brought  thi- 
ther for  coining,  &c.  They  defired  to  fee  him  ; 
and  when  he  came  down,  both  declared  that  he 
was  the  man.  They  then  applied  to  a peace 
officer,  who  procured  his  removal  to  Newgate, 
where  he  prefently  confeffed  the  horrid  mur- 
der : and  thus  the  three  principal  criminals 
were  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged.  This 
account  is  teftified  by  the  Bifhop  of  York,  &c. 
and  alfo  by  the  curate  of  Cripplegate,  who 
publifhed  the  account. 


JVarning  of  a Murder  by  a Dream^ 

A young  gentleman  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
in  Ireland,  dreamed  one  night  that  his  filler 
(who  was  lately  married,  and  lived  at  fome^ 
fmall  diftance)  had  been  murdered  : and  wak- 
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ing,  it  gave  him  fome  mieafiuefs  ; but  finding 
it  was  only  a dream,  he  went  to  fleep  again, 
when  he  dreamed  the  fame  thing.  Then  he 
got  up,  put  on  his  night-gown,  went  to  the 
apartment  of  an  old  iady,  and  told  her  his 
dream  with  great  agitation  of  mind.  She 
fmiled  at  him,  and  faid,  fhe  wondered  that  a 
gentleman  of  his  underilanding  Ihould  be  fo 
troubled  about  a dream,  and  bid  him  go  to  bed 
again.  He  did  fo  ; fell  afleep,  and  dreamed 
the  third  time  that  his  filler  was  murdered.  He 
tlien  got  up  and  dreffed  himfelf  with  all  fpeed, 
hafiened  to  his  fifter’s  honfe,  where  he  found 
her  cut  and  mangled  in  a barbarous  manner, 
by  her  moll  cruel  hufband,  a rank  papill  : it 
feems  they  had  been  difputing  about  religion. 
She  jufi:  lived  to  fpeak  a few  words  to  her  bro- 
ther, and  then  expired  of  her  wounds  ; and 
the  bate  villain  was  quickly  apprehended,  tried, 
and  hanged  for  the  fame. 

Now  if  this  gentleman  had  not  been  fo  flow 
to  believe  the  Divine  warning,  and  had  haften- 
ed  to  his  filler’s  relief  at  the  firft  dream,  in  all 
probability  he  had  prevented  the  cruel  murder, 
and  faved  two  lives. 


Another  Murder  dlfcovered  by  a Dream* 


In  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  1.  one  Anne  Waters  carrying  on  certain 
intrigues  with  a young  man  in  the  neighoour^ 
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hood^  ^nd  finding  their  appointments  were  in-' 
terrupted  by  her  hufband,  they  agreed  to  ftran- 
gle  him  with  a v/et  napkin,  fo  that  the  mark 
might  not  be  perceived  ; which  being  done, 
they  buried  him  under  a dunghill  near  an  ad- 
joining cow-houfe.  The  man  being  miffed  by 
his  neighbours,  and  the  woman  artificially  dif- 
fembling  grief,  carried  it  off  fo  well,  that 
none  fufpefled  her  in  the  leaft  of  being  accef- 
farv  to  death,  or  of  fo  much  as  knowing  what 
was  become  of  him,  but  affifted  her  enquiries 
after  him.  After  a while,  conjedlures  being 
almoft  over,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  dreamed,  that  his  neighbour  Waters 
v/as  itrangled,  and  buried  under  a dunghill  near 
the  covv~houfe  ; and  relating  his  dream  to 
others,  it  was  rcfolved  the  place  fhould  be 
fearched  with  a conftable  ; which  being  done, 
Waters’s  corps  was  found  ; and  fome  concur- 
ring fufpicions  appearing,  the  wife  was  appre- 
hended, and  confeffmg  the  truth,  Ihe  was 
burnt,  according  to  the  law  in  that  cafe  pro- 
vided 

* Baker’i  Chronicle,  p.  614. 
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The  Jirangc  Separation!  and  extraordinary  jjdveti'^ 
turcs  of'  two  Brothers^  with  a true  Account  of 
an  Apparition  ; hi  a Letter^,  addrejjed  to  Air* 
Glanvlll  zvhen  he  ivas  writing  on  Spirits* 

SIR, 

AS  all  fuch  narratives  as  contain  incidents 
wonderful  and  furprizing,  and  in  which  the 
fuperintendence  of  Divine  Providence  is  dif- 
played  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  accompa- 
nied with  circumftances  of  a marvellous  na- 
ture, and  calculated  to  ftrike  the  reader  with 
furprize,  coincide  with  the  plan  of  your  work, 
and  are  fare  of  a favourable  reception  from 
you,  1 doubt  not  but  the  following  hiftory,  the 
truth  of  which  I can  vouch  for,  will  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  your  readers. 

Mr.  R N— — , and  Mr.  J N- 

two  brothers,  whofe  educat’-on  had  been  equally 
liberal,  as  they  had  both  been  bred  at  the  uni- 
verhty  of  Oxford,  imbibed  in  that  excellent 
feminary,  principles  diametrically  oppofite. 

The  former  was  for  venturing  every  thing, 
and  running  all  hazards,- in  order  to  pufli  his 
fortune  ; whilft  tlic  maxim  of  the  latter,  was 
to  regulate  his  condudt  by  the  ilridleft  pru- 
dence and  oeconomy,  and  leave  nothing  to 
chance. 

When  their  ftudies  were  finifhed,  they  both 
returned  to  their  father’s  at  Briftol.  He  was 
an  eminent  merchant  of  that  city,  and  for 
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Tome  time  after  their  return,  their  minds  were 
entirely  taken  up  with  deliberating  what  pro- 
feifion  they  fhould  attach  themfelves  to,  and 
what  plan  of  life  they  fliould  purfue  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  golden  dreams,  the  fa- 
ther by  a fudden  and  iinexpedled  turn  of  for- 
tune broke,  and  took  lb  to  heart  the  lofs  of 
his  wealth,  that  he  died  in  a few  days,  and 
left  his  two  fons  in  a Hate  of  abfolute  indi- 
gence. 

They  then  found  themfelves  reduced  to  de- 
liberate not  what  meafure  they  Ihould  purfue, 
in  order  to  m^ke  a fortune,  but  how  to  feift, 
in  order  to  procure  a fubfiftence.  The  temper 
of  the  former  was  fan^uine,  therefore  he  was 
refolved  to  go  to  London,  though  quite  un- 
known in  that  city,  and  throw  himfelf  upon 
Providence  ; this  the  latter  remonftrated 
againft,  urging,  that  it  was  an  a6l  of  defpera- 
tion,  and  little  better  than  downright  fuicide, 
to  leave  a place  where  he  was  well  known,  and 
had  friends,  to  go  to  another  where  he  had  not 
a fingle  acquaintance,  and  where  he  could  ex* 
pe6t  nothing  but  to  die  of  hunger,  as  foon  as 
the  trifling  flock  of  money  he  had  about  him 
ihould  be  fpent. 

All  thefe  remonftrances  had  no  efFe6I,  Mr. 

R , the  eldeft  brother,  declared,  that  he 

was  refolved,  rather  to  venture  death  than  to 
flay  at  Briftol,  where  he  had  formerly  lived  in 
affluence,  and  be  an  obje(?c  of  fcorn  or  pity  to 
thofe  by  whom  he  had  once  been  beheld  with 
cnvy» 
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The  two  brothers  accordingly  took  leave  of 
each  other,  the  former  bent  upon  buffetting 
fortune,  and  the  other  refolved  to  avail  him- 
felf,  to  the  bell  of  his  power,  of  the  few  re- 
foiirces  which  remained  to  him  in  the  place  of 
his  nativity. 

He  accordingly  went  to  live  with  a mer- 
chant, an  acquaintance  of  his  father’s,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  as  clerk,  whiill 

Mr.  R~ N — went  to  London,  a Hep 

which  he  confidered  as  going  to  death,  as  he 
did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  himfelf  in 
that  metropolis.  The  trifle  of  money  he  had 
brought  with  him  being  quickly  fpent,  he  was 
foon  reduced  to  the  utmoll  diftrefs,  and  felt 
the  preffure  of  extreme  want  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  having  been  four  days  without  food,  he 
one  evening  wandered  about  St.  James’s  Park 
in  defpair,  and  as  foon  as  it  was  dark,  fat 
down  upon  one  of  the  benches,  and  taking  a 
knife  out  of  his  pocket,  was  upon  the  point  of 
piercing  his  breall,  when  looking  up  on  a fud- 
den,  he  faw  a figure  of  fuch  beauty,  that  he 
could  not  doubt  but  it  was  a vifion  from  hea- 
ven. It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a beautiful-youth, 
of  a form  refembling  thofe  with  which  angels 
are  reprefented  by  painters  * the  eyes  fhone 
with  a ftarry  brightnefs,  and  a lambient  flame 
or  glory  played  about  the  hair. 

As  Mr.  R N , who  had  formed  the 

defperate  refolution  of  dellroying  himfelf, 
lifted  up  his  awe-ftruck  eyes  to  this  angelic 
appearance,  which  feemed  to  fioop  forwards, 
and  fpread  .out  its  arms  to  embrace  him,  his 
organs  of  hearing  were  imprefied  in  fuch  a 

manner^ 
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manner,  that  he  heard  thefe  words  difl;in£lly 
pronounced,  Hold,  rafli  mortal — He  im- 
mediately defifled  from  his  impious  attempt,, 
and  the  phantom  advancing  forward,  and  bee- 
k ming  to  him,  be  rofe  up  and  followed  it — on 
a fudden  it  vaniihed,  and  he  walked  on,  his 
heart  exulting  with  a joy,  which  he  could  not 
account  for,  till  at  lail  he  met  a foldier,  who 
prelTed  him  to  enter  a public  houfe,  which 
was  the  rendezvous  of  a recruiting  party. 

The  obftreperous  mirth  of  thefe  defpera- 
does,  who  venture  their  lives  for  a livelihood, 
hut  little  fuited  with  the  ferious  turn  of  Mr. 

R N , but  as  then  he  was  quite  de- 

ftitute,  he  readily  accepted  of  their'  propofal 
of  lifting  ; and  the  regiment  to  which  he  be- 
longed being  foon  after  commanded  abroad,  he 
behaved  fo  well  at  the  fiege  of  Quebec,  and 
upon  other  occafions,  that  he  rofe  from  a pri- 
vate foldier  to  a lieutenant ; and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  England,  found  himfelf  reduced  to 
half-pay,  which  proved  quite  infufficient  to 
fupport  him  in  that  extravagance  and  round  of 
pleafures  which  gentlemen  of  the  army  think 
they  have  a right  to  indulge  in.  ^ 

What  led  him  into  the  greateft  expences  was, 
his  attachment  to  a fine  woman,  whofe  temper 
was  fo  extravagant,  that  the  fortune  of  a lord 
much  lefs  that  of  a lieutenant,  upon  half  pay, 
would  have  proved  infufScient  to  gratify  her 
eternal  crav  mg* 

With  hef  he  went  to  all  the  places  of  public 
dive rfio^r  the  Flay-houfes,  the  Opera,  Vaux- 
hall,  R^hclagh,  Marybone,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

She 
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She  had  likewife  as  great  a paffion  for  finery  j 
and  no  clothes  would  fatisfy  her,  but  fuch  as 
might  be  worn  by  a duchefs.  She  was  indeed 
a very  lovely  woman,  and  the  charms  of  her 
perfon  were  greatly  heightened  and  let  olF  by 
the  politenefs  of  her  behaviour,  and  pleafing 
manner  in  which  ftie  expreffed  herfelf  in  con- 
Ycrfation. 

But  all  thefe  attra^lives  feryed  only  to  render 
her  more  dangerous  ; and  fire  would  have  been 

the  ruin  of  the  unhappy  Mr.  R N , 

as  ilie  had  'been  of  feveral  other  unthinking 
young  men,  if  his  good,  which  conftantly 
Ifruggled  with  his  evil  genius,  had  not  pre- 
ferved  him  from  perdition,  upon  this  as  well 
as  a former  occafion. 

i\s  he  had  a fomething  in  his  countenance 
which  excited,  in  all  thofe  who  faw  him,  an 
opinion  of  his  probity ; and  as  he  always 
dreffed  like  a gentleman  of  fortune,  he  found 
means  to  procure  credit  for  confiderable  fums ; 
and  thus,  for  a time,  gratified  his  Thais,  whofe 
careffes  were  always  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
pence to  which  her  lover  put  himfeif. 

At  length,  however,  the  clamours  of  his 
creditors  became  fo  importunate,  that  he  was 
in  a perplexity  inconceivable,  and  the  thought 
of  having  impofcd  upon  perfons,  who  had  fo 
generoufly  obliged  him,  drove  him  alinoft  into 
a phrenzy : he  did  not,  however,  form  the 
fame  defperate  refolution  he  had  done  before, 
namely,  that  of  laying  violent  hands  upon  him- 
feif; but  his  evil  genius,  in  the  fbape  of  the 
enticing  harlot  above,  fuggefied  to  him,  a 

courfe 
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courfe  almoft  equally  defperate,  namely,  that 
of  going  upon  the  highway. 

He  accordingly  provided  himfelf  with  pif- 
tols,  and  one  evening  rode  to  Blackheath, 
where,  at  the  fight  of  every  coach,  and  of 
every  man  that  paffed  on  horfeback,  he  was 
feized  with  terrors  not  to  be  exprefled,  and  his 
confcious  guilt  made  him  fulFer  more,  though 
he  never  attempted  to  rob  a fingle  paffenger, 
than  a hardened  highwayman  fuifers  in  prifon 
between  the  time  of  his  receiving  fentence,  and 
his  execution. 

He  rode  to  and  fro  in  the  utmofl;  perturba- 
tion of  mind  ; his  terrors  ftill  increafing  as  the 
night  approached,  till  at  laft  he  beheld  the 
fame  angelic  appearance  that  he  had  feen  be- 
fore, which  feemed  to  point  to  the  road  to 
London.  Even  in  the  darknefs  of  the  night 
the  whole  figure  appeared  very  manifeftly  by 
the  irradiation  of  glory,  which  incircled  its 
head,  and  he  could  hear  diftin6Hy  thefe  words, 

Mortal  brave  not  death.”  I leave  it  to  phi- 
lofophers  to  determine,  whether  it  was  a real 
perfonage,  or  of  a nature  above  human,  that 
appeared  to  him  upon  this  occafion  ; or  whe- 
ther it  v/as  the  force  of  an  heated  imagination, 
which  traced  this  figure  to  his  eyes,  and  caufed 
the  figure  above-mentioned  to  refound  in  his 
ears.  Be  that  as  it  wHll,  w^e  may  juftly  look 
upon  this  appearance  as  a vifion  from  heaven, 
as  it  had  the  elFedb  of  turning  a finner  to 

grace  : for  no  fooner  had  Mr.  N 

beheld  it,  but  that  all  his  agitation  and  diforder 
fubfided,  and  he,  with  the  utmoft  compofure  of 
mind,  returned  to  London,  having  taken  the 

precautipn 
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precaution  of  throwing  away  his  plftols,  the 
jnftruments  of  deftruftipn,  with  which  his 
evil  genius  had  armed  him,  left  they  might, 
^ive  rife  to  any  fufpicion  of  the  purpofe  which 
he  had  in  leaving  town. 

IJpon  his  return  to  his  lodgings,  he  broke 
Witnfhe  pernicious  woman,  who  had  given, 
him  the  horrid  advice  above-mentioned,  as  hiS 
love  for  her  was  entirely  converted  into  hatred, 
when  he  confidered,  that  her  vile  fuggeftions 
might  have  brought  him  to  a Ihameful  end. 

However-,  the  grand  fource  of  his  inquie- 
-udes  ftill  remained.  He  was  apprehenfive  every 
moment  of  being  arrefted,  and  thrown  into  jail 
by  his  creditors.  Had  he  fold  his  half-pay,  it 
would  have  been  by  no  means  fufEcient  to  fa- 
tisfy  them  all,  for  he  could  not  expeft  above 
two  hundred  pounds  for  it,  and  five  hundred 
would  have  been  hardly  fufEcient  to  gratify  his 
creditors. 

He  therefore  formed  a refolution  to  go  ovej  * 
to  Ireland,  thinking  he  could  there  be  more 
fecure  from  his  creditors,  than  by  going  to 
lodge  at  any  priviledged  place. 

Whilft  his  mind  was  taken  up  with  thefe 
thoughts  he  was  arrefted,  and  there  being  fe-. 
veral  adlions  againft  him  at  the  fame  time,  he 
was  obliged  to  get  himfelf  removed  to  the 
Fleet  by  Habeas  Corpus.  A man  of  Mr* 

R N ’s  temper  could  but  ill  brook 

confinement. 

The  days  hung  fo  heavily  on  his  hands,  and 
paffed  fo  tedioufly  away,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  hard  drinking,  to  difpel  the 
gloom  by  which  his  mind  was  overcaft.  But 
he  foon  found,  as  many  others  in  his  circum- 
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ftances  have  done,  that  this  remedy,  by  fre- 
quent ufe,  incrcafes  that  anxiety  of  mind  it 
was  intended  to  cure* 

Whilft  Mr.  R- N— — led  this  life  of 

care  and  inquietude,  he  one  flight  had  a dream, 
which  revived  his  drooping  fpirits,  and  ani- 
mated his  foul  with  hope. 

He  dreamed  that  the  fame  angel,  which  had 
twice  appeared  to  him  before,  came  in  the 
night,  and  opened  the  gates  of  his  prifon,  by 
a fupernatural  power  ; and  the  ideas  which 
paffed  in  his  imagination,  took  fo  ftrong  a 
pofleffion  of  his  foul,  that  when  he  awoke  in 
the  morning,  he  could  not  for  fome  time  be 
perfuaded  that  he  was  Hill  in  prifon.  The  de- 
liifion  foon  vanifhed,  but  he  Hill  retained  his 
alacrity  of  mind.  This  feemingly  groundlefs 
joy  was  foon  followed  by  a real  one. 

About  noon  he  heard  himfelf  enquired  for, 
and  immediately  knew  the  voice  to  be  that  of 
his  brother.  He  ruftied  into  his  arms,  and 
embraced  him  with  the  utmoft  tranfport. 
When  their  firft  emotions  of  joy  were  fome- 

what  fubfided,  Mr.  J N — • — gave  his 

brother  to  underftand,  that  he  had  made  a for- 
tune by  the  Eaft-India  trade  ; and  enquiring 
into  the  Hate  of  his  affairs,  and  the  fum  for 
which  he  was  in  confinement,  paid  the  debt, 
and  had  him  fet  at  liberty  that  very  evening. 

They  both  went  together  to  the  lodgings  of 

Mr.  J r , in  Great  Broad-ftreet, 

where  he  related  to  his  brother  his  adventures, 
and  the  feveral  voyages  he  had  made  fince  their 
reparation. 

F INIS. 


SINGULAR  iNSYANefi 

n/  mUfaltAu  nf  iti.  Uod  many- «irBt)»'dioal-V  iferflA 
are  on  record  but  fen-  probably  core  remarkablelhS 
an  insianoe  wbi.b  ha, ju,t  occurred  in  thU  city  S 
the  Royal  George  public  house,  quay-gate.  of^VhioK 
.he  trorthy  and  greatly  esteemed  landlord  ie  Mr  IVm 
P.ke,  or,  asm  a friendly  spirit,  tve  all  nrefar  L t! 
him,  .Captain  PiUc.’-ther^  u’sojourninr  a Caota-'' 
Lang,  of  the  merchant  service,'^  a respectable^!  a 
steady  man,  and,  as  the  station  to  which  he^was attained 
proves,  a good  seaman.  On  Saturdav  night  at  a bom 
a quarter  to  eleven  o’clock,  being  d„  tiC  stro  | nJ 
dropped  tn  at  Heley  Smith’s  Union  public  h„uil 
Walef beer-street,  and  was  shewn  into  a small  parlou!’ 
the  window  of  which  commands  a .ourtfa,re  of 
moderate  diusension.  tie  was' served,  as  he  requested 

'pri- ; b i- 

I down  into  tlhe  wcfftl  He  ditl  dot  speak  o tl  L “ 
though  a brave  man,  he  describes  Mmself  ‘ n’ 
much  hurried,  and  leaving  the  house  h!  ^ 

lodgings  and  told  Capt^  P^  Zlo^y  TtbZ  i 
traordinary  circumstance  he  had  witneLd^  ^ r ' 
Pike  in  am^azement  eyed  his  informant  whf 
I sober  and  rather  flurried,  and  frankly  old  l" 
not  believe  him.  Capt.’  Lang'  bowevei  • 

the  correctness  of  what  he  had  ’ jP  ‘ 

“ii.?".®:*  ””?/  i 

tion  m the  minds  of  those  who  heard  Mm 

deemed  oecessary  that  some  steps  should^’  ' 

It.  Accordin^u  Sunday  evening  a “P”” 

munication  wa®ade  to  persons  in^„f,/ 

strong  body  of  police  werrSerto  a,  “ 

station-house ; from  which,  about  nine  Me  I I?' 
ou  by  Capt,  Back,  there  marched  a fn.  ” ol“ok,  led 
^Voolcoit,  Ellicombe,  Ginhani  fa  ^ii  “ “P  “1^ 
&c.,  who,  silent  as  the  graar^^^elf  ?'d^’  Z-  &®- 
oommsnder.  filed  through  Parliam*  e«llaiit 

the  direction  of  Air  Wim  Heley  Sml.'l  '““'''"6  'o 
gaming  it,  he  was  informed  of  tl^L  haat- 
object  for  which  they  were  about  i ' and  the 

I Heley  Smith  was  peffecllv  iod'  Mn 

, that  he  had  anything  to  do  wft^ 
declaring  the  duties  performed  in  hU  h“''^®®“°“ 
totally  different  character -that  h *!.  “f  « 
were  with  the  living  and  noT  wim®',?  “if  dealings 
visitors,  however,  came  nndb  u“‘® 
oeeded  to  the  search  i ““‘’’"'‘'fy  and  pro- 

I Captain  Lang.  Vl^den  afrivLd  ft  “’®  ®P°‘ 
appearance  of  the  boarding  by  which  th»  ® "'f ''■® 

( is  covered,  was  a perfect  f^aser  notV^ 
l^een  removed  for  years.  However  .ZTy 
(.erform  -ihe  Captain  Persia  L irat  ®^  7 ® ‘'“‘y  '» 
and  under  the  jMnt  exertions^  nf  'T  “Po‘,- 
, wood-work  was  raised  in  a twinkling  ®.  “’•> 

in  wonder  and  in  sileoce  on  “‘‘'‘"g:-  and  all  gazed 
descend  into  this,  even  after  f®c!ffir™  To 

ardour  and  devoleduess  of  t ?■  ’ testing  the  ; 

severeijs-beaides  they  were  arr^vld®”**"  “ '“‘'®  ‘oo 
or,  in  other  words,  ^heir  bm  . V"  Monday,  I 
council  was  held:  the  result  of  ““'forms  ; and  so  a 

the  exigencies  of  the  occas  o/fb^'®i'  “““  ““der 

to  send  for  Air  John  Rouse  “ P"“dent  I 

lit  home,  but  his  son  presenilv  e ^ ‘®"‘^  “ot 

byalinei.wasfoundXre'X®®!?®’  Tied 

well,  which  has  been  disused  i ®‘  in  the 

drawn  up  had  anything  ramip  “h®"^  “'®  "-“ter 

quality.  Infaer,  ,heboa!d  mr  “ ““oriferous 
aid  down  about  six  years  since  "Zdrtf  “‘®  '®®"  "'as 
l>een  inoveH.  'f'k..  now  haH 


keen  moved.  ° Thr%um®®h  rf  "®"’  "ot 
■nentmned,  but  the  police  we  " n , '®®  c "'®''®  ‘hen 

search  was  pursued  To  ihf  bd  ®"‘'  ““e 

I fastened  a heavy  hammer,  and  the  ! “ km  “ ‘"® 

, disturbed  by  this  being  let  down  Tm  "'“‘®® 

, about  and  a vapour  emitted  such  as  mf  hf  i"'^®  ''®'“®‘l 
I a very  reasonable  excuse  for  men  I.  j®''®  formed 
, their  post,  but  not  so  the  ‘Hum  '’®,'"lf  ^ffen  from 
tha"h"‘'“''®‘‘  ‘he  stench  brafely  At  len^"l  'T^  '’®''®> 

up  came  an  old  aud*^pooderous’liD'?f|"',®h®f‘' 

years  had  lam  undisturbed  at  the  bot’io^®  f'”' 

' Those  on  duty,  of  course,  Mughed  no^  “®  '"®“  ' ’ ' 
have  been  indecorous,  but  othefs  who  h h'~'“^‘®  “’““I'* 
themselves  under  an  couhI  conceive 

Captain  Lang  looked  all  alton^hmfm  "“Tight, 

to  his  staiemerit,  nor  does  anything  a,’  ' “dhered 

removing  the  sirong  i.nprassfo  ®fP®'''®  “f 

mctness  of  what  he  declares  ho  ‘ ‘!®  Perfect  cor- 
Tfat  there  has  neither  been  reao  ''  '"‘“t*-  i 

thing  still  more  serious  i„  :"®“r''®““oning  or  any 
timith’s,  however,  all  othera  are  .h  f^eley 

— Trewman's  Flying  Post  ' l^''°“ghly  convinced!  I 

ijf_  ST. 


